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Brides and berries come in June—but no matter when they 
come there is Shredded Wheat Biscuit to welcome them with 
health, contentment and happy days. In all the joys of June 
there is nothing to compare with 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


and Strawberries 


a combination that is deliciously wholesome and nourishing and 
is easily and quickly prepared. All the goodness of the whole 
wheat grain made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and 
baking. Each little loaf of baked whole wheat is a good meal in 
itself, containing all the strength-giving nutriment needed 

for a half day’s work. 


Heat one or more Shredded Wheat Biscuits in 
the oven to restore their crispness; cover with 
strawberries prepared as for ordinary serving ; 
pour over them cream or milk and sweeten to 
suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing and satis- 
fying with any kind of berries, or fresh fruits. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




























































































Illustration for “Who Is a Philadelphian?” 
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Who is a Philadelphian? 
BY HARRISON RHODES 
Phila- 


bethought 
friendless 


STRANGER recently in 
delphia on _ business 
himself, in his 


what seemed an odd query, that of his 
hotel. He explained that the shortness 
State, 





of a one-time casual acquaintance who 
had given as his address a Philadelphia 


club. From his 
hotel the visitor 
telephoned the 
club and asked 
if he might speak 
with Mr. John 
Doe. The tele- 
phone - clerk 
asked the in- 
quirer's name, 
and after a de- 
cent interval re- 
plied that Mr. 
Doe was not in 
the club. The 
inquiry was then 
made whether 
Mr. Doe was in 
town and likely 
to be reached by 
a note sent to 
the club. The 
clerk politely re- 
gretted that he 
was not allowed 
to give any such 
information con- 
cerning a mem- 
ber of the club. 
The visitor pro- 
tested, and was 
finally allowed to 
speak to the 
secretary soffice. 
He gave his 
name again and, 
in answer to 
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of his stay in Philadelphia was the reason 
to know whether he was 
likely to get hold of Mr. Doe during it 


or not. The 
secretary also 
politely regret- 


ted his inability 
so to violate the 
privacy of any 
member’s life. 
The visitor, now 
vaguely feeling 
that he was be- 
ing treated like 
a dun or a de- 
tective, protest- 
ed in slight ex- 
asperation that 
his designs upon 
Mr. Doe were 
honorable and 
purely social — 
that indeed he 
felt sosureof Mr. 
Doe’s desire to 
welcome him to 
Philadelphia as 
to be inclined to 
insist upon some 
disclosure of 
even a club- 
member’s where- 
abouts. The sec- 
retary now grew 
the least bit 
weaker, moved 
either by an in- 
ner kindliness or 
by some note of 
social authority 
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in the visitor's voice, and at last grudging- 
ly said that although the rules of the club 
were perfectly clear upon the point, he 
would as a courtesy consult one or two 
members of the board of governors who 
happened at that moment to be in the 
smoking-room. ‘There was again a de- 
cent if tedious interval, and the secre- 
tary's voice Was once more he ard. He 
reiterated that it was contrary to the 
rules of the club to give information as 
to the whereabouts of any member, but 
that it had been decided that, in this 
special case, an exception might be 
made. He was pleased to inform the 
visitor that Mr. John Doe had died in 
December of the preceding year! 

lhe first comment to be made upon 
this authe ntic anecdote is that, in spite 
of the secretary's courteous pretense, 
the rules of the club were not violated by 
the disclosure of a member's where- 
abouts, since the inquirer after Mr. John 
Doe was still left, theologically speak- 
ing, with a choice between two possible 
addresses. The second observation, per- 
haps more profoundly significant, is that 





death scarcely increases the inaccessi- 
bilitv of a well-born Philadelphian. 

lhe tradition of exclusiveness is one 
of the most striking features of the 
Philadelphian picture. And if this ex- 
clusivene Ss, which keeps the well-born 
safely apart from the not well-born, 
makes it difficult for even a Philadel- 
phian to know Philadelphia, how much 
more nearly impossible does it render 
such a task for the un-Philadelphian, 
who must depend upon occasional visits 
and casual gossip for his information. 
However genial Philadelphian hospital- 
ity may have been, the stranger will find 
that whatever “‘set”’ he may be in, it 
is, as it were, the wrong set for any gen- 
eral survey of the great town. The alien 
must frankly preface his impressions of 
Philadelphia and its people with a con- 
fession of foredoomed ignorance of his 
subject. 

Long our sé cond largest city 9 and even 
now our third, Philadelphia is neverthe- 
less, in the strangest fashion, for most 
Americans a terra incognita. It is con- 
veniently situated, and yet, almost sym- 
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bolically, the through trains run round 
it and not into it. It makes no effort to 
attract the stranger. It advertises no 
historic attractions, it sets no Broadway 
ablaze, it beats no tom-toms. Of all our 
American towns it is the most self-con- 
tained. It has almost none of our tradi- 
tional eagerness for and sensitiveness to 
criticism. There is in it nothing of the 
hurrah-boys’ braggadocio which so often 





OPERA-NIGHT’”’ SUPPER AND DANCING HAVE BECOME THE FASHION 


marks our American “civic spirit.” 
Philadelphia does not assert that it is in 
any way an admirable town; it merely 
feels that Philadelphia exists, always has 
existed, and always will exist, and that 
in a confused, tumultuous, and vulgar 
world this is the one uncontrovertible 
fact, the one solid rock where there is a 
sure foothold. 

The true Philadelphian neither ad- 





1HE MUMMERS’ PARADE ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


mires nor dislikes New York; he simply 
does not know that New York exists. 
The great lady who managed with difh- 
culty to remember the metropolis as 
“the place where one goes to take the 
steamer for Europe” was expressing 
with a conscious, satirical exaggeration 
the actual Philadelphian feeling. And a 
pretty, morocco-bound set of address- 
books, purchased lately at the best 
Philade Iphia statione rs, give Sa charm- 
ing concreteness to this same point of 
view; the three little volumes are la- 
beled ‘“ Philade Iphia,”” “London,” and 
* Paris’ —this is the world as Phila- 
de Iphia sees it! 

Though the social recognition thus 
gracefully extended to London and Parts 
1S denied to Boston and New York, it 
might possibly be granted to the ancient 
aristocracy of the South. You feel in- 
stinctively that lovely, proud, faded 
Carolinian Charleston is perhaps theonly 
American town with which Philadel- 
phia would feel at ease. Her St. Cecilia 
Ball might rank with the Philadelphia 
Assemblies of an earlier, happier day, 


IS THE ONE GREAT REVEL OF THE YEAR 


before Pittsburg and North Broad Street 
had fought their way into the once 
sacred lists. And it is pleasant upon 
investigation to discover corroborative 
traces of an agreeable earlier connection. 
The Philadelphia Club is domiciled in 
the stately old mansion which a rich 
Charlestonian built thar he might pass 
the winter seasons in the Northern city, 
and the famous Madeira which bears his 
name is offered you in the houses where 
the Philadelpl ian tradition still beauti- 
fully lingers. You have only to try vain- 
ly to imagine this gentleman of the old 
régime settling upon the Bostonian 
Beacon Hill to realize how far toward 
the South the Pennsylvanian metropo- 
lis lies. 

Indeed, the Southern note in Phila- 
delphia is unmistakable. It is to be 
found in the spacious look of the old 
houses, and in a certain lavishness of 
architectural design in the public edi- 
fices of Colonial days. Independence 
Hall is sumptuous; you have only to 
compare it with Boston’s Old State 
House and its frugal, chastened beauty 
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WHO IS A 


to realize that Philadelphia is by com- 
parison a rich, care-free city upon a fat 
Southern soil. ‘| his softer note 1s to be 
found, too, in the gay chatter of the 
Philadelphian ladies, and in the pleasant 
presence of a well-mannered black popu- 
lation, and a generous, fat cuisine. ‘The 
local darky has the look of having been 
established for generations by the 
Schuylkill, and of having devoted a 
great deal of that time to the prepara- 
tion of terrapin and the decanting 
of vintage wines. He concerns himself 
naturally with food. In the eighteen- 
forties, when dashing known 
as “‘oyster-cellars’’ were introduced, it 
is to be noted that the proprietors were 
blacks. And even now the catere! who 
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has, as it were, the inherited right to 
direct the entertainments of the real 
Philadelphians is an ancient, white- 
haired gentleman of color. 

Food is always the fashion in Phila- 
delphia. The Philadelphian air is every- 
where redolent of good living; even the 
stranger arriving at the railway station 
instinctively thinks of the nearest good 
restaurant and the next meal. It is truc 
that Benjamin Franklin, who is almost 
tutelary in Philadelphia, proudly said, 
“My friends, any one who can subsist 
upon sawdust pudding and water, as | 
can, needs no man’s patronage,”’ and it 
is possible that the philosophical pe ntl - 
men who still meet in his quaint old 
red-brick house, far down-town, may be 





EVEN THE DAILY MARKETING IS CONDUCTED WITH DECORUM 
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nourished by some such sparse diet, as 
dry as their discussions. But, in spite 
of Dr. Franklin, nowhere else in the 
country iS good eating so ancient and 
stately a tradition. Nowadays, of 
course, all our grill-roomed towns strug- 
gle for a culinary standing, but it is 
well to remember darker national days; 
a Philadelphian writer in the early part 
of the last century tells of barbarous re- 
gvions of America where a favorite dish 
was sausage stewed in chocolate! 
Against such gastronomic abominations 
Philadelphia has through the years 
stood firm. ‘To-day the proudest host- 
esses of America have their terrapin 
brought from Philadelphia. Even the 
metropolis, greedy and luxurious at ta- 
ble, speaks with bated breath of the 
feasts of Lucullus spread by the Dela- 
ware; it is left for Baltimore, sitting in 
the profusion of tribute which her great 





AN ORDERLY PRECISION MARKS 
THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


bay of Chesapeake pours upon her, 
alone to dispute culinary pre-eminence. 
Tradesmen throughout the country rec- 
ommend their establishments as “ Phil- 
adelphia Markets,’ while “ Philadel- 
phia Chickens” and “ Philadelphia Ice- 
Cream” are terms used as a guarantee of 
excellence and richness. Marketing is a 
serious affair where eating Is serious; it 
is not so long ago that the most dignifed 
Philadelphian gentlemen, top - hatted 
heads of households, themselves accom- 
panied the market-basket on its morning 
round. 

With the alarming increase of non- 
alcoholism in the country, it has of 
course become possible nowadays to 
speak in praise of a rich, groaning, and 
teetotal table. But the Philadelphia 
epicure has not yet moved the whole 
distance with the times. The bouquet 
of Madeira still lingers faintly around 
the local mahogany tree. 
At the “English Rooms” 
in Funchal—as the club 
there is quaintly called 
it is still a matter of serious 
discussion whether the taste 
for the island’s wine will 
ever revive in Philadelphia 
or is slowly dying. Almost 
anywhere else in the world 
such talk would seem like 
a labored reconstruction of 
the eighteenth century; 
even in Philadelphia itself 
the courteous ceremonials 
of Madeira-drinking have 
always something of 
autumn’s loveliness about 
them; you feel that such 
customs must with the 
years pass—if, indeed, any- 
thing can quite pass in 
Philadelphia. 

There has been no Ma- 
deira since 1861, so the 
pink- faced, white - haired 
gentlemen of the old school 
tell you; and since you 
cannot lay down vintages 
and thus continue your 
cellar, it is small wonder 
that a pretty taste in wine 
is becoming rarer. But here 
and there in the old houses 
famous old wines, with la- 
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THE CLUB WINDOWS OFFER POINTS OF 


bels written in a cramped, old-fashioned 
hand hung upon the bottles, are still put 
upon the table after dinner, and stories 
are told of famous old gentlemen who 
could by tasting tell nine out of eleven 
strains of wine which had gone into 
a blend. In such mellow atmosphere 
the years seem to slip quietly back, and 
even the outer barbarian catches some- 
thing of the Philadelphian content—a 
little of the Philadelphian feeling that 
the world outside Philadelphia must be 
an odd place into which it could be 
neither very safe nor very pleasant to 


VANTAGE THAT ARE NEVER DESERTED 


venture; that when the right Madeira 
is upon the sideboard, the fire and can- 
dles lit and the curtains drawn, that 
outer world is a world well lost. 

The traditions of the Philadelphian 
cuisine are not only preserved around 
the sacred kitchen-ranges of the best 
families, but are kept up by various 
public organizations ostensibly devoted 
to other purposes. There is something 
suggestive of the banquets of the London 
City Companies in the dinners, for ex- 
ample, of the Philadelphian insurance 
companies. And pleasant customs have 
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grown up through the long Philadelphian 
vears. [he insurance company which 
is popularly and prettily called “The 
Green Tree’? was dining—and dining 
well—when the news came of the death 
of Washington, and to this day a toast 
to his memory is drunk each month by 
the assembled company. 

In Philadelphia one is not displeased 
that even the memory of the first Presi- 
dent 1S fragrant of good cooking. The 
memoirs of the days when the town was 
the nation’s capital are very consider- 
ably cencerned with Mr. Washington’s 
dinners, served at four precisely, at a ta- 
ble decorated with silver salvers and ala- 
baster mythological figures two feet high! 

Uhere are in Philadelphia various so- 
cial and club organizations devoted al- 
most exclusively to culinary aims. At 
one of these a dinner cooked by the 
members themselves is the greatest trib- 
ute which can be paid to a lovely lady 
visiting the city. And the “Fishing 
Company on the Schuylkill,’ now com- 
pelled by the pollution of that once 
limpid stream to eat fish only, not to 
catch them, is a historic institution, no 


SCHUYLKILL IN FAIRMOUNT 
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mere club. Most of us remember some 
blithe collegiate indiscretion, committed 
under the influence of “Fish - house 
Punch.” But not all know the pleasant 
history of the organization from which 
the beverage takes its name, which has 
so long existed with almost extra-terri- 
torial rights, a corporation vying in 
pride and dignity with the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania itself. There is 
an incredibly fat and serious volume 
giving the annals of the Fish-house 
through the long, peaceful Philadelphian 
years. Reading it you are not surprised 
at the serious way in which membership 
in such an institution is regarded. There 
is a period of novitiate, during which 
Fish-housers-to-be must humbly appear 
at a certain number of fixed feastings of 
the company—a genuine Philadelphian 
scandal of a year or so ago was of a 
wayward young gentleman who, having 
started round the world, brazenly re- 
fused to come back to the Schuylkill 
from Cochin China to attend a yearly 
fish-eating, and thus lost the member- 
ship which would have been the crown 
of steadier and maturer years. 
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WHO IS A 


Here is an admirable example of 
Philadelphian valuations; until you can 
see the boy’s behavior as criminal folly 
you are unqualified for any profitable 
study of the Philadelphian social struc- 
ture. However fantastic the local cus- 
toms or prejudices may seem to the 
stranger, they are genuine to the native. 

A famous and agreeable example of 
Philadelphianism is the geographical re- 
strictions as to the district where polite 
life may be led; you may search the 
world without finding anything com- 
parable to the feeling in Philadelphia 
concerning the regions north of Market 
Street. To the dweller in the permitted 
quarter of “Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, 
and Pine”’ Streets, the mere existence of 
creatures in that outer darkness seems 
incredible—with the one curious excep- 
tion to be noted, that if you belong to 
certain old Quaker families you may live 
in Arch Street, just over the border. 
Otherwise the northern districts might 
be desert land where a colony of rich 
lepers have built their palatial marble 
huts. When the Philadelphian opera 
was transferred from the delightful old 
red-brick Academy to the vulgar new 
structure in North Broad Street there 
were gallant ladies of the old school who 
swore roundly they would never attend 
it, and high-bred creatures who, though 
weak enough to go to the opening per- 
formance, nevertheless fainted away as 
they, for the first time in their lives, 
crossed Market Street and breathed this 
vile new air. 

There is an apocryphal story of a de- 
lightful and famous old lady who had 
seen here and there at afternoon parties 
a younger woman whose look somehow 
seemed to win friendliness. Finding her- 
self one day descending some of the best 
white-marble door-steps incompany with 
this agreeable stranger, the elder lady 
suggested driving her home, and they 
stepped together into the snug brough- 
am, drawn by a sleek, fat horse, and 
driven by an equally sleek, fat coach- 
man. 

“James, we will drive Mrs. X home,” 
was the only order given. 

The brougham started, and for a 
period, while its occupants chatted pleas- 
antly, wandered somewhat aimlessly 
through the very best streets. At last 
Vou. CXXXIIL—No. 793.—2 
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its owner, vaguely disturbed, said, apolo- 
getically: 

“IT am afraid James doesn’t know 
where you live. It is annoying; he al- 
ways knows where everybody lives. I 
apologize for having to ask such a ques- 
tion, but where do you live, my dear?” 

Her charming companion smiled, and 
then mentioned a number in North 
Broad Street—it may even have been 
Spring Garden Street—an address in the 
unmentionable regions. The Phila- 
delphian—for we can no longer so desig- 
nate the younger woman—took the blow 
gallantly. The pleasant chat was re- 
sumed, but for at least a quarter of an 
hour more the sleek, fat horse still am- 
bled aimlessly through the very best 
district. At last the elder lady rose to 
the situation. She tapped the glass, 
and, as the sleek, fat coachman halted, 
said: 

“T wonder if you would mind telling 
James yourself where to drive us, dear? 
I’m afraid he would think it very odd 
if | myself were to give him an address 
north of Market Street!” 

The one thing unforgivable in Phila- 
delphia is to be new, to be different from 
what has been. North Broad Street, for 
example, may be in every way a better 
place to live in than Walnut Street, but 
no one has ever lived there. Hence, no 
one ever can. The Philadelphian likes 
to know what to expect; novelty dis- 
turbs his contentment, ruffles him. A 
“society circus,” for example, was sug- 
gested a few years ago, but given up. 
“It would be extremely amusing” was 
the dictum of a social arbiter, “but it 
would be too new to please Phila- 
delphia.” 

A lady once asked why it was that 
she always saw just the same peo- 
ple at the windows of a certain club. 
“People! Those are not people,” was 
the gravely ironic reply. “They are 

ainted on the glass of the windows!” 

t is even possible to imagine this an 
ideal arrangement for a Philadelphia 
club—that as young men attain the age 
at which they come into their congenital 
right to sit at windows the club artist 
should install their portraits in correct 
and easy attitudes. 

Of course, the look of the town has 
perferce changed somewhat with the 
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ears; near the center Chicagoesque 
Luildings rudely scrape the serene, ex- 
clusive Philadelphian sky. But there 
are streets and squares in plenty where 
old red-brick houses with white-marble 
steps keep affectionate hold upon the 

ast. Only lately some of the quieter 
wont were utilized by moving-pic- 
ture actors for a drama of London life— 
a most authentic proof of the continuity 
of the English tradition. Is it fantastic 
to wonder if the day may not soon be 
here when the British “movies” them- 
selves will be forced to go to Philadelphia 
to find London streets, unchanged and 
unvexed by modernization? The link 
with the Colonial days is never obtrusive 
in Philadelphia (nothing is obtrusive 
there), but you can still find elderly 
people who speak of the voyage west- 
ward from England as “going out” to 
America. Only this year a negro boot- 
black in a barber-shop spoke of a gentle- 
man’s silk hat as a “beaver”! And a 
mere débutante, a child in white tulle, 
enthusiastically pro-Allies and pro-Eng- 
lish, said this winter that she hoped 
people now saw what a mistake they 
made in 1776! 

The only thing that can wholly go out 
of existence in Philadelphia is Phila- 
delphia itself—if one may venture on 

aradox. This, some pessimists say, is 
antensiion in the tremendous exodus to 
country homes in the fat, well-groomed 
country that lies correctly along the 
Main Line. The trolley-cars have made 
the narrow old streets of the town pan- 
demonium. But the motor arrived just 
in the nick of time to keep country life 
from being really country life. These so- 

called country people think nothing of 

driving twenty miles to town to dine and 
dance. So, for the time being at least, 
it is only as if Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, 
and Pine Streets had been extended into 
the lovely green suburbs. There their 
solid elegance and their grave decorum 
still hold sway, and Philadelphia is still 
Philadelphia. 

Not even youth prevents a Phila- 
delphian’s being Philadelphian. It was 
a gay young dog who commented upon 
a painting exhibited at the academy: 

“1 don’t think it is worth much as a por- 
trait. No Philadelphian ever sat with 
her legs crossed.” And here may be 


considered boards of censors of moving 
pictures, the newest and most ridiculous 
gauges of public morality. It is signifi- 
cant that a hero who in other towns had 
roguishly put a wet head from between 
the curtains of a shower-bath was not 
permitted to do so before Philadelphian 
audiences. The example is taken at 
random out of probable hundreds. The 
point is that the note of Philadelphian 
decorum is strongly struck. 

But Philadelphian decorum requires 
explanation. It derives, of course, partly 
from the Quaker tradition. But even in 
the eighteenth-century days there were 
what were quaintly called “Wet Qua- 
kers,” ladies who wickedly wore laces and 
ribands. And as to Church-of-England 
circles, it is well to remember that the 
funds for the lovely steeple of Christ 
Church were the product of lotteries. 
Even now the town has, as it were, the 
paradoxical reputation of being both 
fast and slow. Its inner circles are un- 
derstood to be committed to friskiness 
and agreeable devilments of all kinds. 
But it is also understood that all this 
liveliness must be’ kept, as it were, in 
the family. Misconduct of all descrip- 
tions is quite permissible, but only 
among the well-born and in the hal- 
lowed privacy of the home. 

There is, of course, a certain amount 
of publicity even in the best Phila- 
delphian lives. Noblesse oblige. It is, 
for example, the fashion to sup and 
dance on “opera night” at the restau- 
rant of the newest and smartest hotel. 
But the care with which the tables are 
assigned to the well-born, and the deco- 
rous, gilded elegance of the whole scene, 
rob the occasion of that welcome vulgar- 
ity which elsewhere in the world makes 
restaurants preferred to homes. 

Whatever may be the vivacity of 
small, discreet parties given for well- 
seasoned women of the world, the great 
balls are always for débutantes, to honor 
sweet, girlish life in white muslin and 
blue ribbons. Here again the “Southern 
note” is evident. It is true that often 
these innocently aimed functions are 
done upon a scale of splendor which re- 
calls Imperial Rome. To celebrate the 
entrance of a young Philadelphian maid- 
en into society orchids bloom, tropic 
birds warble in expensive jungles, and 
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rare butterflies are released to flutter 
through one mad night. Such events, 
duly recorded in the nation’s press, are 
public testimony to the city’s wealth, 
its ability to compete in magnificence 
and lavishness with the wanton metropo- 
lis itself. But having occasionally dur- 
ing the winter season thus combined 
civic duty with pleasure, Philadelphian 
liveliness resumes its deep, dark flow. 

The natural result of this guarding of 
gaiety like a sacred flame is the Sabbath 
calm which both traditionally and actu- 
ally broods over the great city. For the 
stranger this is most to be noted in the 
deserted evening streets. Philadelphians 
will promenade no nocturnal sidewalks. 
When they venture forth to places of 
entertainment they scurry as if to cover; 
and if, upon the return, they stop for 
supper, they take to restaurants as to 
the trenches. The town, in short, does 
not approve of darkness—it would take 
a midnight sun to make midnight popu- 
lar in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
about the one great Philadelphian revel, 
the New Year’s “ Mummers’ Parade,”’ is 
that it takes place at eight in the morn- 
ing! Elsewhere in the country exhausted 
millions are still faint and wan from the 
pleasures of the night before, but Phila- 
delphia, having already passed the night 
in revels, goes forth like a somewhat dis- 
sipated lark to celebrate a festival of 
Dionysus at the crack of dawn. Between 
eight and nine thousand take part, 
members of various Mummers clubs, 
“Silver Crown,” “Lobster,” ‘“‘Charles 
Klein,’ “Sauerkraut Band,” “D. D. 
Oswald,” “‘Zuzu,” “Jack Rose Accor- 
dion Band,” and a dozen other as fan- 
tastically named organizations. The 
amount spent on rich and elaborate cos- 
tumes runs into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. The result is a popular rejoicing 
both spontaneous and gay. This year 
the railways began to advertise it, and 
ran special trains even from New York 
for it. But even so, it is still true, broad- 
ly speaking, that no one outside of Phila- 
delphia has ever heard of it. Why, pray, 
should any one? Philadelphia would 
ask. This obscurity is the Philadelphi- 
anishness of it—unless you can here 
also vaguely discern some philosophic 
truth concerning the wild follies of a 
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quiet community, once the bridle is 
loosed. 

Of course, in so great a population 
there are a certain number of graceless 
pleasure-seekers. But in spite of them 
public amusements languish. The char- 
acteristic aspect of a Philadelphia the- 
ater is gloom until the end of the week 
comes, when the whole town with its 
wife or its best girl goes forth for a tra- 
ditional Saturday night’s pleasure. Until 
then the home holds undisputed sway. 

Indeed the Philadelphian boasts, or 
confesses, if you prefer the word, that 
his is a “city of homes.” And the 
“homes” look very snug, very homelike 

y snug, very i 
indeed, especially at dusk as one strolls 
through the red-brick streets and sees 
the lamps lit and the curtains drawn 
upon comfortable, old-fashioned rooms. 
But the impertinent curiosity of the un- 
Philadelphian insists on wondering what 
a Philadelphian home, more accurately 
and spiritually, is. Is it, for example, 
devoted to the carpet slipper and the 
good book? Or is it a center from which 
radiate moral forces making for private 
or public virtue? The foreign observer 
must reluctantly confess that neither 
literary and artistic culture nor a high 
civic standard seems very obviously to 
be the characteristic Philadelphian note. 
If people read books in those com- 
fortable homes by those pleasant fire- 
sides, you somehow suspect that they fall 
asleep over them. There is, of course, 
nothing low-bred about Philadelphian 
ignorance; it is rather like the gay, cour- 
teous lack of education which distin- 
guishes the South. Every one who is 
any one has learned what might be 
termed the necessary elegancies—as one 
learns good table-manners. And it is 
quite possible that Shakespeare and Jane 
Austen—to choose at random—may be 
better known in Philadelphia than any- 
where else in the country. But pas- 
sionate and omnivorous general reading 
there is not. Book-shops are few and 
far between, libraries are half deserted, 
and the great university of the state 
seems to have no integral part in the 
Philadelphian social structure. 

There is, in consequence, no social 
obligation to be cultivated and artistic— 
as there is to be well-born, well-bred, and 
well-dressed. Philadelphian good taste 
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can be genuine and modest—a thing not 
always possible in more self-conscious 
centers of culture. To take but one 
example, the town possesses some of the 
most notable private collections of paint- 
ings in the country, but they are, as it 
were, little known and not much con- 
sidered in Philadelphia. The most re- 
markable—probably the most remark- 
able in America—for years existed in 
confused and picturesque superabun- 
dance in every nook and corner of its 
owner’s dwelling; priceless masterpieces 
hung about the shaving-stand, stood on 
the floor by the coal-hod, and, one sus- 
pected, lay hidden underneath the beds. 
I'hey were incredibly ill-arranged for the 
visitor—but it was just this that some- 
how convinced him that they were not 
primarily intended for his pleasure, but 
for the owner’s own. The fantastic, 
dusty disorder was a guarantee of the 
genuine love of beauty which had gath- 
ered these treasures, quite unvexed by 
what the town, streaming indifferently 
by, would think. Even when Phila- 
delphia paintings are painstakingly and 
palatially housed, it is still true that one 
feels that the collecting must have been 
done for collecting’s sake. 

Art is more unconsidered than de- 
spised in Philadelphia. Good taste is al- 
lowed to grow wild; it is never actually 
rooted out. It is true that the local 
artists huddle together in rather fright- 
ened fashion in the artistic and literary 
clubs in the pleasant, quaint Phila- 
delphian alleys, but this is more a tribute 
to our ingenuous American belief that 
art can, so to speak, be “clubbed” into 
existence, than a real proof that the ar- 
tists are treated as outcasts. They are 
merely judged along other lines, and 
their artistic achievements are no real 
handicap if they are well-born, well- 
dressed, and well-bred. 

There have been, perhaps oddly, a 
considerable number of distinguished 
practitioners of the arts who have orig- 
inated in Philadelphia. But they have 
generally practised elsewhere. And hav- 
ing thus transferred their artistic activ- 
ities to more suitable settings, Phila- 
delphia warms with a certain pride in 
them. A portrait-painter who lan- 
guished at home reports that since he 
moved his studio to New York he 


spends all his time in Philadelphia exe- 
cuting the commissions he could not se- 
cure while domiciled there. 

So long as it can keep Art in its place, 
the town pays it a certain decent tribute. 
There has long been an Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and Miss Agnes Repplier de- 
lightfully records that when it first 
exhibited “imported statues” (plaster 
copies of those in the Parisian Louvre), 
one day a week was set apart for ladies, 
and the statues were then draped! Now 
—just to prove that Philadelphia does 
move—the annual show of paintings is 
one of the most important in the coun- 
try. The opening reception is of a defi- 
nite social value (just to show that so- 
ciety is willing to give art a leg up now 
and then), but it would be considered 
odd to look at the paintings that eve- 
ning; indeed, no one but eccentric, and 
possibly socially doubtful strangers from 
other cities does so. 

So much for a home-keeping commu- 
nity and art! We maynowask whatcon- 
nection there is between the quiet life 
and public morality. It is a puzzle to 
the stranger that the peaceful town has 
so often been politically so corrupt. 
Indeed, Philadelphia is quite as bad as 
New York at its Tammany worst; it 
sometimes seems as if it took a quiet 
pride in being as dishonest as the me- 
tropolis, but without any fuss and feath- 
ers, any vulgar notoriety in the news- 
papers. The Philadelphian home is the 
shrine of comfort and the altar of the 
graces, but upon it there burns no fierce 
moral flame. Philadelphia did its duty 
during the Revolution, but the young 
ladies had some very pleasant dancing 
parties with the British officers. To the 
mind nourished upon terrapin and Ma- 
deira there is something not quite good 
style in enthusiasms, especially grim 
moral enthusiasms. William Maclay, 
writing wittily early in the last century, 
betrays some of these native character- 
istics in what he means as acid criticism 
of New England—-spiritually the very 
antipodes of his own town. The Bos- 
tonian, so he says, “excludes good hu- 


amor, affability of conversation, and ac- 
commodation of temper and sentiment 
as qualities too vulgar for a gentleman.” 
The Philadelphian, even when he dies 
for a cause, must do so “affably”! 
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It may seem that such a picture of 
genial unmorality cannot be an authen- 
tic one of the so-called Quaker City. 
Indeed, it is perhaps astonishing that 
talk of Quakers and Quakerishness 
should have been put off till so late in 
the Philadelphian discussion. Quakers 
still exist; there are several prosperous 
“meetings” in the region, and there are 
even to be seen Friends who still wear 
the sober, rich garb of the sect. When 
charity at home or abroad is asked of 
the town, these quiet, half-forgotten peo- 
ple come unobtrusively but generously 
forward. To the dim shadows of the 
Philadelphia picture they lend a soft, 
rich color. But somehow to the stranger 
the Quaker aspect of the town is too shy 
for capture; the Society of Friends 
seems only part of its gentle history. 
Rather, perhaps, they go to make up the 
larger Philadelphia—the great, indus- 
trious, quiet, thrifty town which knows 
little of genealogy or Madeira, except by 
hearsay; which contains the largest body 
of skilled artisans in the world, and is the 
ideal home of the magazines of largest 
American circulation, the happy, pros- 
perous, unvexed, average American city. 
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CELEUS 13 
With some such thoughts you look out 
over the long stretches of the great city 
and see the smoke from ten thousand 
factory chimneys lightly stain her sky, 
or watch the majestic Delaware stream 
by carrying its trafhe to the sea. You 
stop thinking of the Philadelphia of fan- 
tastic restrictions and queer codes, and 
see only the metropolis of the great com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Sometimes 
on the Philadelphian streets you see 
sturdy young women—with cheeks like 
scrubbed red apples—wearing the garb 
of some of the various religious commu- 
nities which still flourish in the state’s 
rich farm-lands. Rich corn-fields, burst- 
ing barns, autumn fruit, all come into 
the imagination, and you see Philadel- 
phia as an easy-going, unemotional, 
comfortable, well-fed, but still solid and 
dependable city. You begin to believe 
that simple happiness averages high 
along the red-brick streets and in the far- 
scattered, trim suburbs. You ask your- 
self whether contentment, Philadelphia’s 
contribution and example to the nation, 
is not as proud and worthy an achieve- 
ment as any other of which an American 
town might boast. 


Song of the Daughters of Celeus 


BY LOUIS FP. 


LEDOUX 


EEP the well and dark the water, 
Far we let our pitchers down. 
Prisoned water, prisoned water, 

Fill the gleaming pitchers brown; 
Fill and brim and sparkle after; 
Pools of sunlight edged with laughter 

Wait their guest in Celeus’ town. 


When we lean above the water, 
Imaged in the twilight lies 

One who comes for Celeus’ daughter, 
Kindly brave and kindly wise. 

Shadowy layers of darkness cover 

Him, the coming lord and lover; 


Hers who has the brightest eyes. 





IVEN an instructor in 
English who has the 
prohle of a Greek god— 
cod has had it for only 
ap twenty-six years—and 
, given at his feet co-eds 
in Mai aspiring to write, does 
it not follow as the night the day that 
the most colorful things of the school 
year will not be of a strictly academic 
nature? There was a crabbed old regent 
from down-state who dropped in early 
in the term to look things over—as 
crabbed regents do—and, after his eyes 
had rested for some forty seconds upon 
the beautiful countenance of Peyton 
Root, he said he feared this was not 
going to be as serious a year in the life 
of the university as one who had its true 
interests at heart could wish. The year 
before, Miss Stanton—fifty-two, and as 
serious as the crabbiest could wish—had 
taught English 13, and this theme course 
never at any time embarrassed the 
aoeany of the class-room. But after 
the faculty reception in opening week, 
at which function the social graces of 
Miss Stanton’s successor had excellent 
opportunity for liberation, it was amaz- 
ing how many earnest students—largely 
of the militant sex—felt the year must 
mark an advance in their writing of the 
mother tongue. The second week Eng- 
lish 13 changed quarters with Medieval 
History, and from that airy room looked 
out across the sloping campus to the 
river which wound through the plente- 
ous farm country of the great Middle- 
Western state of—well, as Peyton Root 
is a nephew of the governor, and it is not 
desirable to embarrass those in high 
station, let us say the great state of 
loda. 

Peyton Root was other things than 
nephew of the governor. He was Mr. 
Root of Harvard and Heidelberg; he 
was Peyton Root of Des Champs— 
proud capital of the fecund state, a city 
which boasted as giddy a social life as 





Unveiling Brenda 


BY SUSAN 


GLASPELL 


ever scandalized a metropolis. ‘‘ Peyton 
Root!” breathed one of the Des Champs 
girls. “‘Why, my dear, do you know 
who he is?” “It is not often,” solemnly 
wrote an influential regent, “that a uni- 
versity has so great an opportunity.” So 
great an opportunity, he meant, as to be 
able to get for the piteous sum the plen- 
teous state paid its instructors one who 
had absorbed practically all which the 
greatest halls of learning had within 
them for absorption; one who, the in- 
fluential regent expatiated, would also 
bring to the university the fruits of a 
rich social experience such as—this most 
tactfully put—certain other instructors 
were not able to contribute. 

Instructor Root himself would have 
selected quite other things as his real 
contribution. Mr. Root took his soul 
more seriously than he did his social 
position or his degrees. The reason he 
secretly despised the U. of I. was not 
because it was “jay,” but because it 
was unsensitive. He wasn’t “‘stuck on 
himself,” as an unsensitive freshman 

ut it, because he was handsome, but 
Sane you really must know—he 
had what in the secret recesses of his 
consciousness he thought of as a beau- 
tiful, sensitive soul. Please do not put 
him down for a jackass. He really 
wasn’t, at all. He was a nice, lovable 
fellow, who laughed a lot in spite of the 
fact that he took Walter Pater very 
hard. 

Now it was the third week, and four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The lads and 
lassies of English 13 were giggling in 
the corridor; their instructor sat at his 
desk frowning over the themes the 
had just heated in. How could “enw 
be so stupid?—so banal! “What My 
Books Mean to Me.” Good heavens!— 
that was from Ina Gilson, daughter of 
the influential regent, and—worse yet— 
the girl with the sunny hair whom he had 
danced with just the night before. He 
would like to suggest to Miss Gilson 
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that she next write on, “What My Toes 
Mean to Me.” Her toes really must 
mean something—dancing like that. He 
was about to chuck all the themes into 
his portfolio and start for home when 
his eyes fell upon a blotted page in a 
rather childish hand, and he was startled 
by the heading, “On the Pain of Teach- 
ing Dolts.” 

He read it through; he’d started to 
smile—he’d frowned. He colored; he 
chuckled. ‘‘There is an acute anguish 
in teaching dolts,” he read. “One gives 
one’s best —and leaves them dolts. 
Dolts will be dolts. Why should a noble 
soul unveil itself to dolts? “Tis hard, 
and yet the pain is not without its edge 
of ecstasy. Is giving less because it 
leaves the giver dumb? All is not beau- 
tiful—but beauty lives. The God who 
gave us many dolts gave a few noble 
souls.” 

A girl had written it! There was a 
girl in his class who actually had the 
face to write this thing and sign it and 
hand it in! Brenda Munroe. Never 
heard of her. Munroe—Munroe; he 
fairly agonized in the effort to recall a 
student by the name of Munroe. He 
forgot all about his engagement to play 
tennis, and sat there telling himself he 
didn’t care a hang who Brenda Munroe 
was. Munroe?— Munroe? Brenda. 
Queer name. He again read, “On the 
Pain of Teaching Dolts.” Certainly he 
had not acted like that! 

That night he had dinner with Mrs. 
Shields—wife of the head of his depart- 
ment, a woman wiser in the ways of the 
world than most of the faculty wives. 
Ina Gilson was there. It appeared that 
Mrs. Shields was much attached to this 
daughter of the influential regent. She 
was also attached to the idea of making 
her husband president of the university. 

After dinner he very casually asked 
Ina, “Oh, by the way, is there anybody 
named Munroe in our theme class?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Ina; “there’s 
Brenda.” 

Her blue eyes were upon him in in- 
quiry, so he lightly asked, “What’s 
Brenda like?” 

“Poor Brenda,” murmured Ina—and 
just then they were interrupted. 

Poor Brenda? Why poor? He didn’t 
see why anybody as brazen as that need 
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be poor. Very well fitted indeed, he 


should say, for coping with the world 
in which she found herself. He took 
Ina home and was particularly nice to 
her; after all, she was a lady. But after 
he had left her at her sorority house 
and was cutting across the campus to 
his own apartment—a studio-like affair 
which he rad astounded university cir- 
cles by fitting up over a tailor-shop—a 
sentence from Ina’s theme hit him 
square in the face. “It is indeed impos- 
sible,” Ina had written, “‘for me to tell 
all that my books mean to me.” He 
went home and re-read poor Brenda’s 
theme—and he laughed. But after he 
was in bed he tossed about and couldn’t 
go to sleep. He had not acted like that! 

A very business-like instructor en- 
tered the class-room of English 13 next 
afternoon. He was distinctly curt as 
for the first time that term he called 
the roll. As in quick staccato he pro- 
gressed through J’s and K’s and L’s, stu- 
dents sat up straighter, stopped rolling 
lead-pencils and twisting paper. “ James 
Milligan?”—and then, “Brenda Mun- 
roe?” called the brisk instructor—and 
looked up. There came.a “Here,” but 
he didn’t locate it. ‘Miss Munroe?” 
he repeated, incisively, and an equally 
incisive “Present” was returned from 
the rear of the left wing. 

He spoke of the mediocrity of all the 
themes; he discoursed loftily upon the 
cheapness of trying to pass off imperti- 
nence for ideas. He-could see that on 
the rim of that left wing there were 
brown braids above a green waist, and 
across the area of moving heads two 
curiously grave eyes fixed him steadily. 
He found himself flushing under that 
speculative look, and telling himself he 
wasn’t going to have any ridiculous 
thing lurking beneath the surface, “ Just 
a moment, please, Miss Munroe,” he 
said, as the class was leaving. The girl 
in the green waist—it turned out to be 
a whole green dress—sat down on a 
front seat. He was irritated by Ina Gil- 
son’s look of surprise as she passed out. 

“I would be interested in knowing 
what governed your selection of a sub- 
ject.” 

She locked up in a startled way that 
lighted her whole face. He found a 
peculiar satisfaction in noting that she 
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didn’t have a very good nose. It wasn’t 

erfectly straight—Mr. Root himself 
Rad an amazingly straight nose. But 
there was none of that satisfaction to be 
had from her eyes. They were queer 
eyes—lights in them like the sun on old 
copper. She was looking at him now in 
an earnest, troubled way, brows knitted. 
But he had an uncomfortable feeling of 
an imp trying to break loose in those 
grave eyes. 

“I thought we were to write of the 
things that interested us,” she said, in 
a perplexed voice. 

“Why, certainly!” he snapped. He 
couldn’t very well say, “Why did it 
interest you?” 

**I thought,” she went on, as if want- 
ing to be put right if wrong, “that we 
were just to write of what was in our 
minds.” 

“Certainly,” he said, stiffly. 

“I suppose, then—it shouldn’t have 
been in my mind?” 

“I think you must know,” he began, 
huffily, but checked himself and said, 
with dignity, “That is all, Miss Mun- 
roe.” 

She got up. “I will try to write with 
more restraint,” she said. 

“T never said I wanted restraint!’ he 
retorted, heatedly. 

She took a step or two. “I will try 
to write more conventionally,” she mur- 
mured, contritely—and passed out be- 
fore he could say anything. 

She left him. fuming. He—Peyton 
Root—put in the position of wanting 
one of his students to write more con- 
ventionally! 

He met Ina Gilson and walked 
through the campus with her. “I’m 
so glad you’re taking an interest in 
Brenda,” she said, gently. 

“I’m not taking an interest in her,” 
he replied, peevishly. 

“T beg pardon,” murmured Ina. 

He colored. ‘‘I had something to say 
to her about her theme,” he explained. 

“But that was what I meant,” said 
Ina, with patient sweetness. “A little 
special interest will mean so much to 
Brenda.” 

**I don’t know that there’s any special 
interest,’ he muttered. Irritated, he 
said brusquely to this author of “What 
My Books Mean to Me,” “She writes 





more interestingly than the rest of the 
class.” 

“I suppose she would,” murmured 
Ina. 

He gave her a sharp look. Now what 
did she mean by that? It was in the 
“Poor Brenda” tone. But she was talk- 
ing football and he didn’t want to turn 
her back—thus fostering the idea of 
“special interest.” 

That evening was again disturbed by 
this Brenda Munroe. He had not acted 
in accordance with his ideal as a teacher. 
He had found a spark and, instead of 
breathing upon it, he had put it out— 
because it was a gibe at himself. He tried 
to read Santayana, but was too dis- 
tressed by the idea that Brenda Munroe 
might think he had no sense of humor. 

At four o’clock next afternoon he im- 
patiently turned over the newly received 
themes until he came to that queer, 
childish little hand. He read it through 
with a puzzled look, then re-read it with 
asmile. It was as prim and immature as 
the handwriting that set it down. It 
was on “Trees.” “Trees,” wrote Bren- 
da, “‘are an inestimable blessing to the 
human race.” She enumerated the 
utilitarian and the esthetic reasons 
which indebted us to trees. It might 
have come from the author of “What 
My Books Mean to Me.” Across this 
the cultured young instructor blue-pen- 
ciled: “Cut it out. Be yourself.” 

Then he went over to have tea with 
Mrs. Shields, and boldly asked her who 
Brenda Munroe was. ‘What do you 
want to know for?”’ inquired this breezy 
lady, tantalizingly. He said that natu- 
rally he was interested in knowing about 
his students. “Then,” said Mrs. Shields, 
“I will begin by telling you about 
Abigail Sears.” After exhausting Abigail 
she began on Jimmie McGuire, saying 
she could see it was absolutely essential 
he know about all his students. And so 
she forced from him the admissicn that 
the student he particularly wanted to 
know about was Seunda Munroe. “She’s 


original,” he explained. 

“Too original for university circles,” 
replied the wife of his chief. 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 
demanded the young man. 

‘She doesn’t fit in,” said the U. of I.’s 


social leader. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 
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“What reason?” impatiently pressed 
Peyton Root. 


“Oh—” said Mrs. Shields, vaguely, 
and fussed with the tea things. ‘Her 
father’s a milkman,” she observed, and 
it might or might not be related to what 
went just before. 

Peyton Root set down his cup. “ Well, 
is this such a bourgeois place that a girl 
—a clever girl—an attractive girl— Good 
heavens!” he exploded, “what stan- 
dards! What’s the difference between a 
milkman and a wholesale grocer?’’—the 
latter was the occupation of fair Ina’s 
father, influential regent. 

Instead of telling him the difference 
between a milkman and a wholesale 
grocer, Mrs. Shields observed, “Ina has 
lovely hair, hasn’t she?” 

“Ts Brenda left out?” he demanded, 
waving aside Ina’s hair. 

“She doesn’t go about it right to get 
in. She would have made a sorority all 
right, but just at the critical moment 
she handed in to the Jodian a silly little 
skit which the editor was unwise enough 
to print—“ Suppose They Left Me Out!” 
—the tenor of which was that she might 
as well seek death then and there. Need- 
less to add, she didn’t get in.” 

**How corking!” cried he. “Why, the 
girl’s a rebel!” 

“Naturally,” murmured the social 
leader. 

“Oh, I suppose there have been milk- 
men’s daughters who haven’t been 
rebels,” observed the delighted young 
instructor. 

“Oh—milkmen’s mur- 
mured Mrs. Shields. 

He looked at her inquiringly. She 
seemed about to say something—but 
didn’t. 

“I am surprised,” he bantered, “at 
your attitude toward milk—beautiful, 
wholesome, indispensable milk!” 

“TI confess I don’t care for the girl,” 
she said shortly, and added, in that vein 
which made him like her: “This uni- 
versity’s no place for a rebel. Just take 
my word for that,” she finished, dryly— 
““needn’t try to find it out for yourself.” 

But the talk had fired all the rebel 
that was in him. He read Nietzsche till 
2 A.M., and next day told his American 
literature class that American literature 
was a toddy with the stick left out. 
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This a student reporter sent to his Des 
Champs paper, where it made the front 
page. Mr. Root was advised by his 
chief of department to be less epigram- 
matic and more reverent. The crabbed 
old regent from down-state wrote: up 
saying that the University of loda was 
maintained by the tax-payers of that 
state for the purpose of training Amer- 
icans, and that the way to do it was not 
to teach them to despise their own litera- 
ture. The secretary of the prohibition- 
ists wrote in, deploring the content of the 
figure of speech; a newspaper para- 
grapher said that possibly the stick had 
not been left out of the toddy young Mr. 
Root had before entering the class- 
room; and the influential regent—fair 
Ina’s father—wrote that while he hoped 
they would one day sit over a toddy 
themselves, he did feel that all reference 
to these questionable things must be 
kept from the class-room. And as to 
American literature, why not speak of 
that which was worthy, and not too 
much emphasize the shortcomings? He, 
as a true American, would greatly prefer 
this course, and he felt he voiced the 
sentiment of many other patriotic tax- 
payers. 

But Instructor Root was not greatly 
perturbed—instructors with incomes can 
afford their little fling in rebellion—and 
Brenda Munroe, who was in “‘ Am. Lit.” 
as well as English 13, had taken to 
smiling at him, and it was amazing what 
a long way that went in his general 
feeling of well-being. 

But for a young man who brought to 
the university the fruit of a rich social 
experience he was finding it singularly 
hard to advance his acquaintance with 
the milkman’s daughter. She wasn’t at 
the places where acquaintances are ad- 
vanced. And while there was between 
them a delightful little class-room un- 
derstanding, as between two lively souls 
in a workd of dolts, it didn’t seem to have 
any tendrils out into the wide world 
beyond the class-room. This Instructor 
Root one day decided was a state of 
things which had existed long enough. 

So when he was in the grocery-store 
buying some apples he suddenly de- 
manded of the clerk, “Do you know 
where a milkman named Munroe lives?” 

“Joe!” the clerk bawled out to the 
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driver at the curb, “know where a milk- 
man named Munroe lives?” 

Some of the college boys were going 
by; one of them stopped and respect- 
fully told his teacher that a milkman 
named Munroe lived about a mile out 
on the Duck Creek road. 

Red in the face, Mr. Root grabbed his 
bag and strode away, so upset he told 
himself he didn’t care where the devil 
a milkman named Munroe lived. He 
went home and looked over the themes, 
and he wrote upon Brenda’s: “Too 
loosely constructed. Watch your Eng- 
lish. Only the writer who has mastered 
it has any right to take liberties.” 

Then he wished he hadn’t written it, 
and tried to rub it off, making a fearful 

smudge. For ten minutes he sat looking 
at the smeary theme in deep discontent. 
Then he started for the Duck Creek 
road. 

He had no business to be doing any- 
thing of the sort. It was the day before 
Thanksgiving, and he was going home to 
Des Champs. He ought to go and see 
Mrs. Shields, who wanted him to do 
something in town for her. This was 
playing off. For that—or some other 
reason—he was much keyed up by what 
he was doing. It was one of those bully 
days of late fall. He liked the day. He 
liked the world. 

After he had gone what he thought 
was about a mile he was on the watch, 
looking for a place with a lot of cows 
and a girl with brown braids wound 
round her head. A fat, yellow dog with 
a corkscrew tail who was sitting by the 
roadside accosted him agitatedly. 

“Hello, Apollo!” replied Mr. Root. 
“Know where a milkman named Mun- 
roe lives?” : 

A man with a spade in his hand 
stepped out from behind some trees. 
“T am a milkman named Munroe,” said 
he. 

Nothing in Peyton Root’s secial ex- 
erience told him what to say next. So 
e had to invent something. It was, 

“Oh, I—was thinking of buying a cow.” 

The milkman named Munroe looked 
the young man up and down. “That 
so?” he said, in surprise. 

“T heard,” lied Instructor Root, “that 
you had a cow for sale.” 

Milkman Munroe: leaned his spade 


against the tree. “Well,” said he, “I 
have.” 

The young man who had announced 
his quest for a cow was silent. 

“Want to come up and look at her?’ 
suggested the milkman. 

A cow! But he looked at the dingy 
brown house set well back from the 
road. He thought he could see some one 
moving about in there. He said he'd 
like to see the cow. 

So Mr. Munroe picked up his spade. 
“Comin’ along, Scraps?” he said to the 
dog. 

Scraps, too, appeared to be dealing 
with a conflict, but decided for staying 
by the road. “He’s waiting for my 
daughter,” said Brenda’s father. ‘You 
can’t budge him till he spots her down 
the road.” 

At this it suddenly occurred to Mr. 
Root that the cow was for a friend, and 
he might as well wait till his friend was 
with him. Milkman Munroe grew a 
little peevish, and went back to digging. 

Instructor Root vanted to wait with 
Scraps for the person Scraps was waiting 
for, but he felt he had made no hit with 
that person’s father and had better move 
on. Perhaps he would meet her; he 
went over the conversation that would 
take place if he did meet her, but it was 
one of those brilliant conversations 
doomed to remain in the land of the 
spirit. 

Back in town he met his friend Billy 
Enright from Des Champs. Billy and 
his big car were in front of the building 
which domiciled the tailor and Mr. Root. 

“Hello there, Peyt!” called Billy. 
“Been lookin’ all over for you. We've 
come to take you home. Goin’ to drive 
home by moonlight.” 

Peyt brightened. Fact is; he was glad 
to see Billy. Intellectually, Billy simply 
wasn’t there, as Peyton in an expansive 
moment had explained to him, but, as 
he had further made clear, he liked him, 
anyhow. They met on a gay-young- 
blade basis, and Billy secretly scorned 
Peyton for what he was chet Billy 
wasn’t, quite as much as he himself 
was scorned for not being that thing. 
He was now explaining that there was a 
“whole bunch” had come to take Peyt 
home. They were over at Mrs. Shields’s. 
Mrs. Shields couldn’t understand where 
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he was—she’d been expecting him there. 
He wound up with, “Where can we get 
a drink?” 

“We can’t,” said Peyt. 

Billy looked pained. “TI know where 
we could get a drink of milk,” his friend 
observed. 

For the instant Billy was speechless. 
Then, “Milk?” he breathed in such an 
outraged tone, with such a “I-ask-for- 
bread -and-you-give-me-a-stone ”’ look, 
that Peyton went on: 

“Milk, Billy, is very nourishing. It 
is simple. It is beautiful. It is good.” 

Billy’s face was all screwed up. 

“Say, Billy,” Peyton burst out, ani- 
matedly—* tell you what! Why don’t 
you buy a cow?” 

Billy now grinned sheepishly for not 
having at once perceived the joke. 

“T mean it!” pursued his friend. 
“Never have I been more serious than 
at this instant. I was just looking for a 
friend who would buy a cow. I’ve been 
out seeing about it. I’ve got the cow 
all engaged—all I need is the friend. 
You can well afford to buy a cow, Billy, 
and it will—it will give you an interest 
in life. Come on! Let’s run out there 
now!” His eyes were dancing. He had 
stepped into the car. 

Just then a gay crowd turned the 
corner, and, “Here they are!” called a 
girl’s voice. 

*“We’ve come not a minute too soon,” 
darkly pronounced Billy. “Peyt has 
about gone off his head in this God- 
forsaken place. JI ask him for a drink 
and he talks about milk. Says it’s nour- 
ishing. Wants me to buy a cow. He 
says he’s been out looking at the cow. 
He was insisting we shake you all now 
and go back to the cow. That's why he 
didn’t come to your house,” he told 
Mrs. Shields. 

Peyton looked up to find that lady’s 
eyes upon him in a very queer way. 
“1 see,” said she. 

It seemed the cow had only led him 
into a blind alley, but the alley was not 
totally blind, after all, for a few weeks 
after Thanksgiving Brenda handed in a 
theme entitled: 


ON THE PLEASURE OF BUYING A COW FOR A 
FRIEND 


One should have every possible experi- 
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ence, not overlooking the experience of 
buying a cow for a friend. To be sure, 
one may have no friend, but one must 
not be so easily cut off from experience as 
to let this stand in the way. It is beau- 
tiful to buy a cow for a friend. One dwells 
upon what the cow is going to mean to the 
friend. Will she kick? Does she hook? 
There is splendid adventure in it, for little 
does one know whether one’s friend will love 
one more or less after the cow has come into 
his life. In buying a cow one always won- 
ders why the other person is selling the cow. 
There is infinite field for speculation here. 
But the timid soul halts midway in the 
robust experience of buying a cow for 


friend. 
Well, I’ll be darned!’ was the low- 


breathed comment of the instructor 
upon this effort. 

He arose and started for the library. 
He told himself he was now going to 
take the bull by the horns—perhaps the 
cow suggested the figure. ‘Timid soul? 
Timid soul—nothing! He had at other 
times seen Brenda Munroe sitting in the 
library after class. He would go up to 
her now and say, “‘How did you know 
it was I?’ Or he would say, “‘ Does she 
hook?” or, “Well, why does he want to 
sell her?” He would say something. One 
would think he had been raised in the 
backwoods!—or in a monastery. 

But how say something to a girl who 
wasn’t there? He looked the library 
through in high expectation; he looked 
it through in determination which 
petered out to disappointment; he 
looked it through in the sulks. Sulking, 
he went and stood by a window, and 
from that window he saw Brenda Mun- 
roe crossing the campus in the direction 
of the Dick Creek road. She was not 
alone. With her was a boy—Harry 
Baker, who lived out in the country 
somewhere, doubtless on the Duck 
Creek road. Undoubtedly, Instructor 
Root reflected, with a pang for which 
he did not try to’account, they were boy 
and girl sweethearts. They stood still 
looking at something. Ah!—a kodak. 
Baker—a stupid fellow, a jay— was 
taking her picture. She was laughing. 
Then he gave the kodak back to her and 
she took his picture. Silly performance. 
He intensely disliked that kodak. 

He met Mrs. Shields and she asked 


him where he was keeping his cows. He 
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didn’t think it at all funny, and made it 


plain to her he didn’t. He sat up very 
late writing a poem about love. It dealt 
with disappointed love and the consola- 
tions of the spirit. Next day he was very 
sleepy. And, being sleepy, he yawned. He 
yawned in class, having leisure to do so 
because he had put them to writing dur- 
ing the hour; they were writing against 
time—as they would have to do on a 
newspaper. Interesting experiment— 
especially valuable to sleepy instructors. 
He made decent attempts at suppressing 
his yawns, but sometimes they got the 
start of him. He noticed that Brenda 





Munroe had come down to the diction- | 


ary-stand at the front of the room. He 
was seeking for something clever to 
write upon the margin of “On the Pleas- 
ure of Buying a Cow for a Friend,” but 
the effort was too much for him. He 
yawned. It was an awful yawn—a 
writhing, twisting, tortuous yawn. It 
was holding the apex of its tremendous 
up-curve when something turned his 
eyes to the dictionary. On the diction- 
ary sat a little black box. Upon the 
box moved the hand of Brenda Mun- 
roe. A picture of him with his mouth 
sprawled open like that! 

In a quick wave of anger: “Miss 
Munroe,” he said, “you may bring that 
here!” 

The class sat at attention. The girl 
at the dictionary did not move. 

Anger mounted with the realization 
of the position he was in. “I think you 
heard me, Miss Munroe,” he said, icily. 

A queer little smile on her lips, she 
walked slowly to the desk and handed 
him the camera. 

That smile haunted him all through 
the Christmas holidays. It was a mock- 
ing smile—a maddeningly understand- 
ing little smile. And something else 
haunted him—the look in her eves when 
she handed over the little black box— 
the look in a child’s-eyes when you take 
a toy away. Perhaps she didn’t have 
very much to amuse herself with; doubt- 
less she loved her little kodak. He 
wished he had been a better sport, but 
it is hard to be a good sport at the very 
instant a girl who peculiarly interests 
you has snapped you with your face 
all distorted by a sprawling yawn. And 
if you haven’t been one on the dot, it is 
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hard to know how to slide into being 
one later. So you retire into profes- 
sional dignity. 

Not knowing how to make a graceful 
return, he took the kodak home and 
through the gay two weeks he thought 
a great deal about that little black box 
and its owner. He considered the grave 
ethical problem of whether it would be 
honorable to have the films dev eloped. 
Could developing another person’s hlms 
be classed with reading another person’s 
letters? Curiosity settled this question 
in ethics, as it has many another, and— 
also far from unprecedented—he per- 
suaded himself that what he wanted to 
do was the decent thing to do. To de- 
velop the films before returning the ko- 
dak would be in the nature of a light 
little apology. And he would show that 
he was, after all, a good sport by not 
suppressing the one of himself. 

ut this became a terrible test. The 
picture was a complete success—the 
acme of ridiculousness. Peyton Root 
looked long and ruefully at that picture. 
Not a bit did he like the idea of Brenda 
Munroe looking at it; but still less did 
he like the idea of that speculative look 
in her eyes as she contemplated the 
absence of it. He was on the rack of 
indecision. He went about to all the 
parties with Isabel Stephens — Des 
Champs reigning girl. But the night he 
came home from the Christmas-eve 
dance he sat a long time over the fire in 
his up-stairs library, thinking, not of 
Isabel Stephens, but of the milkman’s 
daughter. He looked over the other 
pictures the kodak yielded. There were 
two of the fat, yellow dog with the cork- 
screw tail. In one he blissfully gnawed 
a bone; in the other he was looking up 
at some one, quivering with happy ex- 
citement. The purloiner of the picture 
was pretty certain it was not Milkman 
Munroe Scraps was looking up at. The 
longer he looked the stronger became 
his desire to be sharing Scraps’s experi- 
ence. He thought back to the party 
that night, and told himself that Brenda 
Munroe somehow made other girls like 
that toddy with the unfortunate omis- 
sion. He wrote a poem on the brutalities 
of confiscation, and mailed it to Brenda 
with her pictures and kodak, keeping 
out a copy of the one of herself, and 
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burning the film of that stupid jay of a 
Baker—who would want such a picture 
as that? 

That she had forgiven him was early 
apparent by her re-opening fire through 
the themes. Through English 13 she 
attacked his teaching of “Am. Lit.” 
Not being interested by American litera- 
ture, he had used it as little more than 
a peg on which to hang such things as 
did interest him. Hence this: 


THE OBLIQUE METHOD 
Great are the opportunities afforded by 
the teaching of American literature, for one 
can consider everything that American lit- 
erature is not—a field practically inexhausti- 
ble. Greek literature—the road to learning 
American literature does not have beauty. 
Russian literature—road to the knowledge of 
American literature is not serious. Shelley— 
for would it not have been an excellent thing 
for America to have had a Shelley? Milton 
—for did not Milton very nearly sail in the 
Mayflower and found American literature? 
. . . Pleasant indeed to teach American lit- 
erature, for the French poets are unfailingly 
interesting to survey. 


This theme met with an accident 
which advanced a romance. He some- 
times gave the themes out to fellow- 
students for criticism. After class he 
couldn’t find “The Oblique Method,” 
which he thought he had put aside for 
private comment, and next day it was 
handed in by Ina Gilson—and with it 
a most self-contained look from that 
young lady. 

“Not serious work,” Ina had written. 
“Not carefully constructed and not in 
good taste. One is tempted to say, im- 
pertinent. Evidently written with the 
idea of drawing attention to the writer 
rather than the legitimate idea of ad- 
vancing in the writing of English.” 

He was furious at himself and furious 
at Ina. He had meant to go and see her 
that night and ask her to go to the Pan- 
Hellenic, the big dance of the year. 
Now came the idea of asking Brenda 
Munroe instead. He didn’t know why 
he shouldn’t ask Brenda Munroe if he 
wanted to! He’d like to know why 
Brenda Munroe shouldn’t go to that 
dance as well as any one else! He'd 
show some people a thing or two about 
who was interesting and who was not! 
So he wrote Miss Munroe a quite cor- 
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rect note, asking if he might have the 
pleasure, etc. And back came a primly 
written little missive, saying she would 
be pleased—and so on. 

There was no theme-sparring in those 
next two weeks. Brenda was shy. He 
was shy himself—shyly excited, after 
the manner of a boy who for the first 
time in his life has asked a girl to go 
somewhere. He kept living it all over 
ahead. 

About a week before the big night 
Mrs. Shields one afternoon asked him to 
come in and have tea with her. And as 
they drank their tea she told him, with 
the deftness of managing matrons, that 
Ina had not yet decided whom to go 
with to the party. 

“That so?” he replied, with mild in- 
terest. 

“| thought,” she went on, “that some 
of us might have dinner here and go over 
together.” 

“It’s a nice idea,” he said, guardedly. 

“Got your girl?” she asked, bluntly. 

“Got my girl,” he answered. 

She looked a little dashed. Then, 
“Who?” she plumped at him. 

“Brenda Munroe,” he plumped back. 
As there was silence, he looked up. 
“What was it about dinner?” he asked, 
pleasantly, as if remarking nothing un- 
usual in the way she was looking at him. 

“Nothing about dinner,” she an- 
swered. 

The night came. He was ready to 
start for his girl. It wasn’t quite time 
to go, and he found it hard to put in the 
minutes. It must be confessed that he 
put in some of them looking in the glass 
—seeing himself as Brenda Munroe 
would see him. As is sometimes said of 
the other sex, he was “all of a flutter.” 

There came a knock. “Carriage for 
me?” he demanded of the boy at the 
door. 

**My sister said to give you this,” re- 
plied the youngster, and fled. 

The young man who had been about 
to step into his carriage then read the 
following: 

Dear Mr. Root,—I am sorry, but J can’t 
go to the party with you, after all. 

BRENDA Munroe. 


Perhaps the less said about dear Mr. 
Root’s state of mind that night the bet- 
ter. A record of it would not make him 
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appear an amiable young man. He was 
staggered. He was outraged. He told 
himself it was too much. He told him- 
self it was not amusing. He passionately 
affirmed that no girl in the world could 
treat him like that! 

He did not go to the party. How 
could he? He took off his gorgeous rai- 
ment and fumed and sulked and swore. 
He thought of Mrs. Shields. He thought 
of Ina Gilson. He thought of Brenda 
Munroe! He was still awake when he 
heard them coming home from the 
party. 

That was Friday night; Saturday and 
Sunday passed with nothing by way of 
explanation. Mrs. Shields said they 
missed him at the dance. He replied 
with dignity that there had been a 
change of plan. Monday he never 
looked at Brenda Munroe—addressed 
no word to her in class. Further, she 
addressed no word to him—not even 
after class. Rage mounted. 

On Wednesday she handed in this 
theme: 


WHEN SOME ONE YOU LOVED IS NOT THERE 
ANY MORE 

Everything is different. Things the one 
who is gone had nothing to do with are 
different. Things Jook different. They are 
dimmer. You know that you are alone. 
You do not want to go home. . . . You do 
alone things you used to do together. That 
is lonesomeness. 


He did not read it until evening—too 
late for seeing her that night. He was 
instantly melted to contrition, to ten- 
derness. Some one had died. It sounded 
like her mother. Her mother had died 
the very night of the party—and he 
railing at her like that! He found a keen 
satisfaction in telling himself he was a 
vain, vapid cad. He longed to be with 
her and comfort her. How tender she 
was, after all. Poor, lonely little girl! 
A long time he sat dreaming of her. 

When English 13 broke up next day 
he went up to her and asked, quietly, 
“May I walk home with you?” 

*“‘I wish you would,” she said, simply. 

They remained quiet as they walked 
through the campus and down the street 
that led to the Duck Creek road. She 
was like a hurt child. They had crossed 
the bridge which left town behind be- 


fore he gently ventured, “I am afraid 
you have had trouble.” 

She nodded, mute sorrow in her 
Strange eyes. 

“Il am sorry,” he said, softly. “I 
of course | wondered the night of the 
party,” he went on; “and then your 
theme—’ 

“| was sorry about the party. I—I 
had wanted to go.”’ She said it wist- 
fully. “And I was afraid you might 
not understand.” She looked at him 
shyly. 

**| do now,” he said. 

“T suppose some people would think 
it strange to care so much,” she said, a 
defiant little quiver in her voice. 

“Well, they must be queer people!” 
he retorted. 

They walked a way in silence. Then, 
“Perhaps you have had a dog of your 
own?” she suggested. 

““A— I beg pardon?” stammered the 
young man. 

““A dog of your own,” she repeated, 
now wrapped in her own thought. 

“I—oh—certainly—many dogs,” he 
found himself mumbling. 

She began talking about Scraps. He 
tried to make certain adjustments. A 
dog! .. . She had picked him up in 
town. Nobody wanted him. He was— 
well, a waif. Some people would hold 
that against him, she said, with a singu- 
lar intensity—but there never lived a 
more loving or a smarter dog! Every 
afternoon he watched for her. That was 
what did it. He saw her coming way 
down the road—came running. An 
automobile—she saw it with her own 
eyes! 

He drew nearer and took her arm 
and held her hand tight in his. They 
walked on like that to the place where 
Scraps used to sit waiting for her. 

The upshot of it was that he was to 
try to take Scraps’s place. He smiled 
over that as he sat alone that night 
before work he should be doing and 
wasn’t—smiled an intimate little smile 
at that thought of himself taking the 
place of a fat, yellow dog with a cork- 
screw tail. It had come about quite 
simply. She dreaded coming to the 
lace where Scraps was no longer wait- 
ing for her, dreaded the place where she 
had seen it happen. He suggested that 
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perhaps if he came with her it wouldn’t 
seem so bad. He said that company did 
help. She accepted it in a grateful little 
way that moved him more than he tried 
to understand. 

And so all the rest of the term he 
went on trying to fill Scraps’s place. 
Almost every afternoon he walked home 
with her. He did not stay in Scraps’s 
place, but made a place of his own. 

She was not like any girl he had ever 
known. He told himself that was what 
interested him. He liked the way her 
mind worked—her flashes, her unex- 
pected little turns. He loved her gay 
scorn. What he himself had been theo- 
retically Re felt in her as an emotional 
reality. Defiance played through her 
like a lovely flame, lightly; for the most 
part, gaily. Well, he got on with her; 
after all, that was chiefly it. Before this, 
girls had been something apart from 
what he really was. She somehow 
cleared up what he really was. And 
nothing in his whole life of pleasant 
things had pleased him as her liking 
of him pleased him. 

Spring came, and the homeward walks 
took longer. There were lingering mo- 
ments still longer lingered over after he 
left her. It was amazing how an hour 
could get away from him! 

And all this time university social 
life was not profiting by the fruit of his 
rich social experience. Brenda made 
university social life very flat. His 
friendship with Ina Gilson had not 
advanced. 

One day in “Am. Lit.” they were 
talking abcut Poe, and Ina made a 
smug remark about his heredity, which 
inspired her instructor to a defense of 
foundlings. Almost flamboyantly well- 
born himself, he had long cherished a 
romantic feeling about waifs. Indeed, 
he had once written a poem about them. 
And as he that day wanted to give 
English 13 a subject for the fortnightly 
theme, he told them to write on Waifs. 

Brenda was subdued going home that 
night. He found her looking at him in 
a way that puzzled him. She remained 
different all that week. She was shy, 
and yet her eyes were warm with a 
deepened friendliness. She was more 
gentle, more pensive, but with it all 
that strange intensity, that thing mys- 
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teriously potent—sometimes her eyes 
would flame in a way that quickened his 
sense of the whole life of the world. 

The Waif themes were handed in the 
next week. There were a few laggards, 
and, strangely enough, Brenda Munroe 
was among them; usually her themes 
were right on the dot. He said that all 
of them must be in by the next day. 

And next day all of them came in save 
Brenda’s. Because of his friendship with 
her—naturally not unknown to the class 

he was always anxious not to show 
favoritism, and so now quite welcomed 
this opportunity for public mention of 
her shortcoming. 

“Miss Munroe,” he said, “I haven't 
your theme on Waifs.” 

Instantly the room was singularly quiet. 
He felt it was related to gossip about 
him and Brenda. In order to display a 
lack of self-consciousness he added, 
pleasantly, “I am expecting something 
particularly good from you on that.” 

Again utter stillness; and then he had 
the sense of something like a collective 
gasp. How absurd of them! And 
when he went down to the library to 
meet Brenda he found no Brenda; and 
when he went out on the steps, thinking 
she had sauntered along through the 
campus, as she sometimes did, he saw 
her on the front seat of a wagon being 
driven rapidly toward the Duck Creek 
road. 

He was disappointed and a good deal 
hurt. So that evening he thought he 
would go and see Mrs. Shields—he 
hadn’t been there for a long time. 

“T’m glad you came,” she said. “I 
was thinking of sending for you.” 

He murmured some inanity of appre- 
ciation. 

“Do you want to know something for 
your own good?” she demanded. 

“No,” he replied, promptly, but sat 
down and waited for it. 

“If you are fond of Brenda Munroe,” 
she began, bluntly —‘“‘and goodness 
knows you appear to be—don’t talk to 
her in public about waifs.”’ 

He stared at her. 

“Because she is one,” she finished. 

He could only sit there, staring. 

Mrs. Shields went on to tell him what 
she knew. A couple of years before 
there was a girl in the university named 
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Mary Greene, who came from Annis- 
ville, a town where the Munroes had 
once lived. It seemed they had moved 
around several times—Mr. Munroe ap- 
parently being one of those farmers who 
always thought there was better land 
somewhere else. Mrs. Munroe herself 
told some one in Annisville that Brenda 
was adopted. And Mary Greene said 
the idea was current there that Brenda 
had something to do with a band of 
gipsies. She didn’t know the story def- 
nitely, as the Munroes got Brenda when 
they lived in Dakota. So whether she 
was gipsy, or a child the gipsies had 
stolen— Anyway, the Munroes got her 
from a band of gipsies. “I had an im- 
pulse to tell you once before,” she con- 
cluded, “but I decided it would just 
make her picturesque to you — well 
knowing what fools men are.” 

He got away as soon as he could and 
started for the Duck Creek road. Amid 
much confusion of feeling stood out the 
impulse to see Brenda at once. His 
strange girl!—his dear, wonderful little 
imp girl! How this explained her!—in- 
tensifed her. He wanted to be with her 
instantly and tell her he loved her. He 
knew now that in all the world this was 
the woman soul for him. Strange, wild 
little thing! Dear little outsider! There 
was something about her gallant gaiety, 
something in the thought of her strange, 
bright aloneness made his throat 
tight. How he loved the untamed thing 
in her! He must hear her say that she 
loved him; her eyes let him believe she 
did. He wanted to talk to her about 
what life together was going to mean— 
the perpetual freshness, the spirited ad- 
venture. 

But the house of Milkman Munroe 
was dark. He struck a match and looked 
at his watch. After ten. Stealthily he 
went nearer. If only he could call to 
Brenda, get her to come out. He 
couldn’t get up the nerve to go and 
knock at the door at that hour. He did 
whistle faintly, but no response. 

A long time he sat on a big stone at 
the side of the road — thinking, pro- 
foundly stirred. He saw Brenda as the 
determining thing in his life. Because 
of her he felt many old things slipping 
away; because of her he saw new things 
opening. He was happy, but very seri- 





ous. He felt the stir of all the unknown, 
of all that was mysterious and wild and 
beautiful. It reached him through her. 
She made life like that. 

Next morning Brenda’s place in “Am. 
Lit.” was vacant. In the afternoon she 
did not appear for English 13. So he 
set out to find her. 

He had not come to know the Munroe 
family. Brenda had seemed to want to 
limit it to the homeward walks; he 
rather liked that, too—it somehow kept 
them more poignant. So he had to ask 
the blank-looking woman if she was 
Mrs. Munroe. And then he asked for 
Brenda. 

“She’s gone away,” he was told. 

“Gone away!” he gasped. 

“On the morning train.” 

“But where? Where’s she gone?” 

*She’s gone to Dakota—where we 
lived once.” 

“But why?” he demanded. 

She looked at him warily then. “I 
don’t know what you want to know for.” 

So he told her who he was and why 
he wanted to know. He told her that 
he cared for Brenda and must know. 

She looked a good deal awed. ‘‘ Well,” 
she said, “ Brenda left a note. She says 
she’s gone to find out. Why, I never 
knew she knew. I meant to tell her, but 
I just never got around to it—and, 
anyway, what was the use? I thought 
it might just make her feel bad. But 
she says in this note she’s known since 
she was seven years old. She heard me 
telling a woman. And then afterward 
a boy at school told her something—I 
don’t know what. I couldn’t make out 
what she was driving at last night when 
she asked me those questions about 
Waterburg—that town in Dakota where 
we lived when we got her. And I don’t 
know yet what’s stirred it up all of a 
sudden, and what she’s run off like this 
for—spending all that money for noth- 
ing—when all she’s got’s what she makes 
on the eggs. I’d have told her every- 
thing there is to tell.” 

He was on the point of asking her to 
tell him, but something checked him. 
He wanted to know only what Brenda 
wanted him to know. 

He left a note for Dr. Shields saying 
he had been called away. He took the 
night train for Dakota. 
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UNVEILING 


It was a horrible trip—changes and 
waits, and miserable, jolting cars. He 
thought about what he was doing: The 
board of regents!—his mother; his sister 
Margaret. He thought about the whole 
world he knew. He knew that every- 
thing he had been part of would be 
pitted against what he was doing now. 
And with all of that in the scale against 
Brenda — well, it weighed about a 
feather. 

The middle of the next morning he 
saw, far across the prairie country, a 
town which the conductor told him was 
Waterburg. Sight of it flamed his imag- 
ination anew. Perhaps he was following 
the very path a wild, wandering little 
band had followed about twenty years 
before. He wanted to tell Brenda how 
he loved her for the immensity and mys- 
tery of her background. The essence of 
all the uncaptured life of the world 
reached him through her. 

Then he got off, and for the first time 
confronted the problem of finding her. 
It hadn’t seemed there would be any 
difficulty about finding any one—par- 
ticularly Brenda!—in a little town in 
Dakota. He walked up and down the 
streets, and Waterburg grew larger and 
larger. He asked at the hotel. No such 
person there. He asked in a store 
never heard of such a party. The post- 
office—a new name to them. And then, 
after two anxious hours, on an outer 
street that marked the town off from 
the prairie, he saw, walking slowly tow- 
ard him, head down, the girl he had 
come to find. 

He knew- at once that she 
some kind of a blow. The 
seemed struck out of her. What had 
she heard? What could there be that 
was worse than she had suspected? 
How fortunate that he had come! 

She looked up and saw him, and she 
didn’t seem particularly surprised. She 
held out both hands to him. Without a 
word he took them, and then, after a 
hesitating moment, she turned and they 
walked slowly back in the direction she 
had come. 

“Brenda,” 
care for me?” 

She looked up into his face and 
nodded. Then her eyes filled. “I did,” 
she said. “I—I don’t know now. I 
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had had 


buoyancy 


he asked, softly, 


a) 
do you 
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seem a different person.” Her voice 
broke, and vet she laughed a little. 

“Dearest,” he hurried on, “don’t you 
know that you can’t be a different per- 
son to me? Don’t you know that you 
are you? What do I care about anything 
else?” 

“Are you sure of that?” 
a queer little way. 


she asked, in 


“Oh, sweetheart sure of it!’ he 
scoffed. “ And if you could know how 
I love the idea of what is behind you! 


Life that was never caught! A people 
of romance who wandered the earth and 
remained outside!” 

Her face was strange. She looked 
little as if she were going to cry. They 
turned off on a path that ran along under 
some willows. 

“Don’t you see?” he persisted. ‘ How 
it’s all a part of you! How it sets you 
apart? How it lights you up?” 

For answer she sat down on a fallen 
tree and burst into tears. 

* Brenda, dearest,” he murmured, and 
tried to comfort her. 

She lifted her face, and dabbed at her 
eyes with a handkerchief. ‘‘ That’s what 
| thought, too,” she choked—‘‘that it 


set me apart; that it lighted me up.” 
She pulled at her handkerchief, and 
then after a moment grew quiet. Her 


eves were as if fixed on something away 
across the prairie; she began speaking 
as if reading it off there. “I was about 
seven. We moved from here to Annis- 
ville. One day I was in the back kitchen 
and I heard my mother say to a woman 
who was making jelly with her in the 
kitchen: ‘Well, now, I'll tell you 
though I wouldn’t want you to say any- 
thing about it—but Brenda isn’t our 
child. She’s adopted.’ I went. out into 
the back yard. | couldn’t stay to hear 
the rest. I thought about it all the time. 
| wondered, ‘If I’m not their child, 
whose child am I?’ But I couldn’t ask. 
Maybe you don’t understand—lI sup- 
pose you wouldn’t.”’ 

His arm went about her, and he 
pressed her shoulder in token that he 
did understand. 

“Even that made me different—that 
wondering. And then one day, a year 
or so later, a boy at school said, ‘Hello, 
gipsy!’ I said, ‘I’m not a gipsy!’ He 
said: ‘You are, too! You're adopted. 
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They got you from the gipsies.””” She 
paused. “Well, it changed me—that’s 
all. | felt that | was different. | felt 
that | wasn’t in my place—that I didn’t 
belong. When I was little’’—her lip 
trembled—“I was very lonely when | 
was little.” 

He tried to draw he ra little nearer, 
longing to make her feel she was never 
going to be lonely again. 

“But I came to like it,”’ she went on, 
with more spirit. “Il came to like the 
feeling that I didn’t belong—that | was 
outside—by myself. It—it made me 
what | am.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured. 

*And then—vyou,” she said, softly. 
“And I wasn’t alone. And—I liked that, 
Wo 

Sweetheart 
rush of tenderness. 

“And then, when you said that in 
class’’—his arm tightened—‘‘|! got a 
feeling that | had to know. | remem- 
bered this woman—Mrs. Dott, a friend 
of ours here in this town. I’ve always 


’? he murmured, in a 


had a queer feeling about her—a notion 
that she somehow connecte d me up with 
what | came from. So | wanted to get 
toher. | was afraid my mother wouldn't 
tell it all—and, anyhow, I didn’t want 
it from my mother. Oh, I was sort of 
crazy, | suppose. I wanted to get as 
far back as | could. So | got up in the 
night and ran away.” Her face tight- 
ened. “Well,” she said, in a practical 
little voice, ““I know now. I know all 
there is to know.” 

He was smoothing her shoulder, as if 
to assure her again that nothing she 
knew could make any difference. 

“T was right about Mrs. Dott. I was 
with her first. My mother and father 
died of typhoid fever—the same week. 
She took me till she could find a home 
for me.” She had picked up a branch 
from the fallen tree and was stirring the 
ground with it. ‘“‘Now that I come to 
think of it,” she said, meditatively, 
“that boy always was an awful liar.” 


She threw away her stick, straightened, 
as if to get it over with. “I have noth- 
ing to do with any gipsies.” She 
brought it out sharply. “*Mrs. Dott was 
scandalized at the idea. My father 
mended boilers.”” A silence. “I sup- 
pose he mended other things, too’’- 
drearily. “He had a little shop. They 
say there never lived a kinder or a bet- 
ter man.” 

Their eyes met, and for one instant 
fun threatened to run round their dis- 
may as a tiny sprite of a blue flame will 
rim the decorously burning log. But 
Brenda hurried on: 

“And my mother—my mysterious, 
romantic, uncaught mother!—she taught 
in Sunday-school. They say they never 
had a move faithful teacher.” It gave 
pause. “Of course they were legally 
married,” Brenda pursued, bravely. “In 
church. By the Baptist minister.” She 
jumped up. “And my name!—my 
strange name that | thought proved it 
do you want to know how I came by 
that name? My mother named me 
after a missionary her church helped 
support! She hoped I'd grow up and be 
as good as that missionary.”” He was 
standing beside her. ‘“‘So you see I’m 
not what you thought I was.” She 
would not look at him. 

His arms went round her. “ Dearest,” 
said Peyton Root, “you're you. Do you 
think boilers could unmake you now? 
Do you think all the Baptist min- 
isters in the world could come between 
us?” 

Their eyes met and laughed at them, 
and brought them together—that per- 
vasive sharing of amusement which had 
done so much in finding them for each 
other. 

But Brenda could not at once give 
it over to amusement. “ Beautiful, un- 
captured life!” was wrung from her. 

He stooped and kissed her. Then he 
looked into her eyes. “ Beautiful, un- 
captured life!’ said he—and not in 
bitterness. 
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PASSING INTO COLOMBO HARBOR IS LIKE ENTERING ANOTHER WORI 


Coaling-Ports 


BY GEORGE 







i pay ° Port Said, a crowd 
Pe? 

Ves » vi of grimy, lean - legged, 
Co bare - shouldered coal- 


> passers, savage enough 
? to look at, and swarm- 
ming like ants in the 
S eo] torchlight, as though 
life. were as cheap as the coal they han- 
dled, stirred me with interest to explore 
that quarter of the town which was 
given over to their habitation, and next 
morning I set out upon this quest. It 
was a ramshackle quarter, indeed. | 
have seen no more haphazard array of 
tottering buildings than the shelter of 
the thirty thousand Levantines of Port 
Said. Low frame shacks and wretched 
mud contraptions, with latticed addi- 
tions in mid-air, were crowded in the 
shadow of plastered buildings; the 
barred windows and shutters of all were 
out of line, and the roof-tops irregular. 
From the evil-looking cafés a picturesque 
mob overflowed the sidewalks. Narrow, 
shadowy alleys, with a suspicious 
glimpse of unkempt Arabs and Bedouins 
and the suggestion of a cowled woman 
in a black veil behind the slatted win- 
dows, led from the crowded streets. A 
turbaned, barefooted crowd of many- 
colored skins swarmed the streets, some 
in grimy black, others in filthy white; 





of the World 
ITARDING 


water-carriers, bread-sellers, peddlers of 
sugar-cane, and crawling beggars on all- 
fours, surged to and fro. Groups of coal- 
passers, shovel over shoulder, passed on 
their way to the harbor, a continual 
stream, going and coming, for the ships 
coal both day and night. Port Said is 
unlike any other port in that it lacks 
longshoremen and stevedores. lo no 
other port of the world do so many ships 
come without discharging or taking on 
Cargo. 

Lhe position of Port Said at the 
entrance to the Suez Canal, with a hun- 
dred trade-routes gathering from every 
point of the compass—from the coasts 
of Africa, Asia, Australia, and Eu- 
rope—has given Port Said her rank as 
chief coaling-port of the world. It is 
not a resting-place for steamers; they 
coal ship and are on their way in less 
than a day. There moves along the 
canal a singular variety of trafic. I saw 
a deep-laden freighter from Sumatra and 
Borneo which had the right of way. 
Copper-colored Malay sailors were chat- 
tering at her hatch-covers, and under 
the deck-awning was a group of Dutch 
colonials, dressed in helmet and duck, 
who had lived for years in outlandish 
ports of Sumatra that tobacco and rub- 
ber might be shipped home. In her 
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wake crawled a P. & QO. liner from 
Australia. Pajamaed figures on deck, 
scoops out at the port-holes, deck-awn- 
ings over all, betokened the blistering 
heat of the four-day passage of the Red 
Sea. Then came a Norwegian tramp 
from Hong-Kong and Manila with a 
Chinese crew. Bad weather had listed 
her, and the long voyage had covered 
her sides with rust. Moored to the 
bank of the canal, while this fleet passed, 
was a British India boat bound to the 
date ports of the Persian Gulf, before 
she arrived at her destination in Cal- 
cutta. At intervals this international 
fleet moved through the canal. Each 
vessel flew a different flag, was bound to 
a different port, and came from a differ- 
ent sea. ‘They traveled the long trails 


A PICTURESQUE BAREFOOT THRONG OVERFLOWS THE STREETS 





from everywhere to anywhere, and now 
for the moment were on the great com- 
mon highway. 

A cloud of coal-dust from the cluster 
of lighters about a vessel in New York 
Harbor conjures up for the seafaring 
man visions of coaling-ports elsewhere. 
To him it speaks multitudinously of 
ports from Gibraltar to Nagasaki. ‘The 
picture takes me back to a swarming 
horde of brown men coaling ship at 
Aden in the glare of flaring torches, and 
to the babble of many savage voices; to 
a blistering anchorage in the yellow 
roadstead of the sugar-port of Soera- 
baya, where we lay for a day and a night 
with fever-ships as neighbors; to uneasy 
moorings in ty phoon weather, alongside 
a battered hulk, anchor out at the bow 
and stern-line fast to 
a palm-tree in a re- 
mote South Sea Island 
port, and, above all, 
to the port | conceive 
to be the most won- 
derful port of all, where 
picturesque little Jap- 
anese women pass the 
coal aboard ship so 
deftly and so rapidly 
that Nagasaki has the 
reputation of being 
the fastest coaling- 
port in the East. 

There are about one 
hundred and forty 
coaling-portsscattered 
over the seven seas, 
from Panama, lying in 
strategic position at 
the Canal entrance, to 
the remote South Sea 
Island port of Apia, 
but there are none so 
essential to shipping, 
and none so celebrated 
on all the water-fronts 
of the world as Gibral- 
tar, Port Said, Colom- 
bo, Singapore, and 
Nagasaki, on the main 
trade route to the 
Orient. For ships Lon- 
don bound on thelong, 
eleven -thousand - mile 
voyage from the Far 
East, necessary stops 
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TRANSPORTING CARGO FROM 





SUEZ 


are regularly made at these ports by both 
cross-sea liners and plodding cargo-car- 
riers. Port Said was unheard of, and 
Nagasaki was unvisited by the seafaring 
men of the full-rigger age, for trade 
routes and ships have changed since the 
tea-clipper left Whampoa and raade 
London without calling at a port. The 
present-day mail-steamer, making eigh- 
teen knots an hour, is unable to carry 
suficient coal for an eleven-thousand- 
mile passage without renewing the sup- 
ply in way ports; and the modern tramp 
steamer, built to carry as much cargo as 
can be stowed, and barely enough coal 
to drive the engines from one coaling- 
port to the next, is in the same predica- 
ment. Huge supplies of coal are kept in 
all these ports for the needs of arriving 
shipping. At Port Said, for instance, a 
million tons of coal are landed each 
vear from colliers which daily arrive 
from England to supply the shipping 
which passes through the Suez Canal. 
Wherever there is a coaling-port, there 
the trade routes gather. On the “Track 
Chart for Full-powered Steam Vessels,” 
published by the Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, the trade routes which 
cross the great expanse of the Pacific ra- 


diate in all directions, like the spokes of 


a gigantic wheel, from each of the island 
ports of Honolulu, of Apia, and of Ta- 


TO CAIRO BY 





THE OVERLAND ROUTI 


hiti. Shoreward they are directed to 
San Francisco, to Panama, and to Val- 
paraiso; and on the Asiatic side of the 
Pacife all routes lead to Nagasaki in 
the north, and to Sydney in the south. 
Similarly, in the South Atlantic Ocean 
there are established, for the use of 
steamers plying the routes of those wa- 
ters, coaling-stations of large importance 
at the otherwise remote ports of Santa 
Cruz de Teneriffe, at the Cape Verde 
Islands, at Ascension Island, and at St. 
Helena, all of them island ports lying 
well away from the African coast. Tene- 
riffe is a regular coaling-port on the 
route to all African ports from the Ivory 
Coast to Cape Town; and the Cape 
Verde Islands—where four thousand 
steamers call for coal in a single year 
are on the main route from the English 
Channel to the ports of South America. 
These ports are on the cross-sea high- 
ways of the world’s commerce; from 
them stretch the by-paths and to them 
come the coastwise routes. 

I have watched the process of coaling 
ship in all the principal coaling-ports of 
the world. It is not the simple operation 
commonly supposed by the landsman. 
It is, on the other hand, a subject for as 
much consideration as the determining 
of the trade route a steamer is to follow. 
While there is coal to be had in almost 
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every port, it is not always the part of 
In other 
vords, the price of coal varies so much 
in the ports of the world that it is the 
custom of ships’ engineers, bound on 


yisdom to stop and vet it 


long voyages, carefully to prepare coal- 
ing schedules and keep a daily record of 
the amount of coal consumed. ‘This 1s 
of the utmost importance on voyages 
such as that regularly maintained from 
Plymouth, calling at Teneriffe, Cape 
Town, and Sydney, on the voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope to New 
Zealand, and on the return trip of the 
same voyage to Plymouth by way of 
the Strait of Magellan. The coal pur- 
chased for eight shillings a ton at 
Plymouth, the engineer of a P. & O. 
liner told me, costs three times as much 
at Leneriffe > at Montevideo it has risen 
to seven times as much as in Plymouth; 
and at Punta Arenas, the coaling-port of 
the Strait of Magellan, it has soared to 
the price of a luxury at nearly twenty 
dollars a ton. Another considerable dif- 
ference of price exists at the two ends 





OF COAL-HULKS IS STATIONED 


of the Suez Canal, due to the fact that 
colliers from Cardiff are required to pay 
canal dues before discharging cargo at 
Suez, while at Port Said they do not 
enter the canal. It is the difference be- 
tween nearly nine dollars at Suez and 
hve dollars at Port Said. 

“Do you know what that means to 
us?” said the P. & O. engineer. 

| did not. 

“The English mail lines,” he ex- 
plained, “‘take nearly two hundred thou- 
sand tons aboard in a year. Figure it 
out for yourself.” 

Naturally the price of coal in the dif- 
ferent ports of the world depends on how 
far the coal has to be freighted from the 
port of supply. Take the case of the 
navy supply of coal at Manila. The 
coal from Newport News has a better 
reputation for steaming qualities than 
Japanese coal; therefore it is used by 
the navy. I have been told that a mem- 
ber of a new administration at Washing- 
ton was outraged at the price charged 
by private ship-owners to deliver New- 




















COALING-PORTS 





port News coal at Manila. He therefore 
carefully figured out the expense of 
transporting it by a naval collier. He 
arrived at hgures far below those sub- 
mitted by the shipping-men. At a con- 
ference he attempted to prove his con- 
tentions. The shipping-men agreed with 
every item—wages, length of voyage, 
and coal consumption to Manila. His 
elation was short-lived, however. 

“Quite so,” said the shipping-men, 
“but how about the expense of bringing 
that collier back to the Atlantic coast?” 

The new official had overlooked this 
factor. He learned that return cargoes 
as well as outgoing cargoes are a factor 
in determining ocean freight rates on 
coal. 


The liner carries the mail on a cut- 
and-dried route. A government subsidy 
pays the way, she burns as much coal 
on a five-day trip across the Atlantic as 
would carry a merchantman around the 
world; she takes the short cuts through 
Suez and Panama, buys Neweastle coal 
at fancy prices, and, if she needs an 
extra coaling-port, “the company buys 
an island and makes one,”’ an engineer 
of the China Mail told me. The freight- 
ers, however, that course the seven seas, 
wherever a charter offers, hgure out to 
a mathematical certainty the amount of 
coal required on the voyage, and wher 
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they can buy it most economically, for 
their own pocket-book pays the bill. 
They fill the holds with cargo, the bunk 
ers with coal, and pile on deck as muc¢ h 
more coal as can be carried. All goes 
well, according to the tal of the enginee! 
of a tramp ship at Shanghai, till the un 
foreseen happens, sometimes in shape 
of a heavy sea, which washes it over 
board. Lhe hn captain and engineer con 
sult. ‘They reduce the speed, look for 
favoring winds and currents, and finally, 
when at their wits’ end, frequently re 
sort to burning anything aboard ship, 
from cargo, such as raw sugar, to wood 
fittings. there are voyages which are 
real bogies to tramp captains, on some 
routes, according to these skippe rs, coal- 
ing-ports are “‘as scarce as icebergs in 
the Red Sea.”’ Often their charters tak« 
them to outlandish ports or remot 
islands in the Indian or Pacific Ocean. 
At Thursday Island | heard the story of 
a Captain who, ata little visited island 
in that part of the world, was seriously 
delayed in loading his cargo of phosphat 
by continued bad weather, and, through 
no fault of his, ran short of coal. He 
attempted to buy a hundred tons of 
coal from the company owning the is 
land. His efforts were of no avail. 
“We're not in the coal business,”’ said 
the company in a quick, high way. 
The captain was in a dilemma; | 
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faced two alternatives. Either he must 
steam nine hundred miles out of his 
course to a coaling-port, and then retrace 
the same distance before beginning the 
vovage to the port of discharge; or he 
must start out, short of coal, and take 
chances on the South Indian Ocean 
trade route, probably the least used in 
the world, where 
ships are almost an 
unknown quantity 
and no land is to 
be sighted save the 
unexplored and un- 
inhabited Crozet 
and Kerguelen Is- 
lands. He decided 
to take his chances 
with a small supply 
of coal. Ithappened 
that with favorable 
winds, the aid of a 
couple of sails, and 
a sprinkling of oil 
on the daily pick- 
ings of the fire-room 
ashes, he fortunate- 
ly just made Cape 
‘Town, burning his 
last wheelbarrow of 
fuel in the effort, 
and secured an am 
ale supply of coal. 
if had been a nar- 
row escape for both 
captain and engi- 
neer. Had they 
failed to accomplish 
the feat, had they 
been forced to ac- 
cept assistance in 
reaching port, there 
would have been 


salvage to pay. AN EASTERN 


Had they taken 

the course of cau- 

tion, they would necessarily have paid 
the prevailing high price for’ coal 
in the nearest coaling-port, in addi- 
tion to adding eighteen hundred miles 
and at least ten days’ time to the 
long journey, a considerable item in 
these days of time charters. In such 
cases it is “‘do or die!’ Either failure or 
caution brings on the unfortunate fel- 
lows the wrath and disgust of owners, 
and sometimes the loss of their ship. 





“What's the worst thing that can hap- 
pen?” | asked the chief of an Australian- 
bound liner. 

“Coal strike in Sydney!’ he replied, 
promptly. 

Of all the misfortunes that can befall 
an engineer—and there are many, vary 
ing from running short of coal at sea to 
disabled engines 
there is none that 
engineers the world 
over so much fea 
as being caught 
withempty bunkers 
in a coaling - port 
during a coal strike. 
The coaling - ports 
of the world de- 
pend, generally 
speaking, on the 
coal exported from 
the English fields, 
from the Atlantic 
seaboard of Ameri 
ca, from Australia, 
from Nagasaki, 
Japan, and some 
from the Bay of 
Bengal fields in In- 
dia. ‘These sources 
of supply are scat- 
tered in the four 
quarters of the 
globe, except in the 
case of the North 
Atlantic, where, in 
time of a strike in 
England, coal can 
be obtained from 
near-by Continental 
ports, or shipments 
received from Amer- 
ica. Innearly every 

PORTAL other case, once the 
regular supply 
ceases, there is no 

such ready remedy, and shipping in many 
ports is unable to obtain the necessary 
fuel. The Australian fields, for example, 
as the engineer observed, are the source 
of supply of all the South Pacific ports. 
The nearest coal district is Nagasaki, 
Japan, a long six thousand miles away. 


According to seafaring men, Sydney, of 


all the ports affected, is the worst one 
in that part of the world in which to be 
caught during a coal strike in the New 
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South Wales fields. It is the last port of 
call from England by way of the Suez 
Canal, or around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and also on the long voyage 
across the Pacific. One and all, the 
steamers arrive with bunkers empty, 
counting on ample supplies. When trou- 
ble develops—and there are strikes in 
Australia as elsewhere—hundreds of 
helpless steamers are eventually tied up 
in the harbor. Once the stock of coal in 
reserve is disposed of at fancy prices, 
the sole source of supply is the accumu- 
lated scrappings of years. Culm-banks 
and coal-piers are swept clean and the 
sweepings offered for sale. 

“Everything that is black is not coal,” 
becomes a proverb with Sydney engi- 
neers. 

‘The steamers need fuel, not only to 
drive the engines, but also to operate the 
cold-storage plants for the huge cargoes 
of frozen meat leaving Sydney. Many a 
captain, counting himself fortunate in 
securing coal and planning to leave port, 
finds the prized fuel of such poor steam- 
producing qualities that it requires four 
boilers to operate the ship’s refrigerating 
plant, and he is therefore unable to turn 
a propeller. During the last strike one 
mail-steamer attempted to keep her 
schedule and left Sydney for England. 
She made thirty-four miles a day on the 
run to Melbourne, burning what was 
aptly described in the chief engineer's 
log as “‘dyed dirt.” 

Having fallen in with the chief of this 
ambitious craft at Menzies, in Mel- 
bourne, I demanded to know what had 
happened, and he told me: 

““Give me more steam,” yelled the 


irate captain down the tube to the chief 


engineer. 

*“Can’t do it,” answered the disgusted 
chief; “I’m boiling the coffee for the 
cook.” 


Panama changed the trade route from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, did away 
with the long course through the Strait 
of Magellan and the menace of Cape 
Horn. Now one of the largest coaling- 
ports on the whole Pacific is at the 
Panama end of the Canal, and in the 
future the flaring old town of Panama, 
looted long ago by the pirates under 
Morgan, may outrival Port Said as the 
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largest in the world. In the old days, 
before the Suez Canal opened, the route 
to the East around the Cape of Good 
Hope rivaled the Cape Horn voyage for 
discomforts and time consumed. The 
East-Indiamen, frigates and convict- 
ships alike, blistered and lay becalmed 
off the Gold Coast and dipped their rails 
to the storms of the Cape. Instead of 
sweepstakes on the day’s run, which en- 
livened us between Port Said and Fre- 
mantle, passengers gambled on_ the 
length of the voyage. Then came the 
“overland route’’—through the Med- 
iterranean by steamer and transfer over 
the desert to the Red Sea, where a con- 
necting steamer completed the voyage 
to India. In those days the P. & O. 
used three thousand camels in a single 
caravan to transport mails and cargo 
between Suez and Cairo. Even the coal 
for the steamers at Suez had to be 
transported in this fashion. ‘The second 
stage of the journey was accomplished 
by river packet from Cairo down the 
Nile to Alexandria, where the Mediter- 
ranean steamer was boarded. A passing 
acquaintance with this undoubtedly pic- 
turesque method of transport across the 
desert discloses the fact that the traveler 
met with more adventure in encounters 
with dragomen and guides than with 
roving bands of tribesmen. It is appar- 
ent that the voyage around the Cape of 
Good Hope was almost preferable to the 
annoyance of landing at Suez. 

An English officer from India, return- 
ing home to England on the S.S. Hin- 
dostan in 1843, inserts in the columns of 
a London paper of that date advice for 
any contemplating the journey. 


The traveler from India or vice versa [so 
this authority states] is advised to shun the 
tempting advertisements of the outhtters of 
Suez and Cairo as he would a pestilence, and 
distrust the hand-books and guides as en- 
tirely as he would a matrimonial advertise- 
ment. All the urgent recommendations from 
guides that people should provide them- 
selves with a bodyguard, tents, braces of 
pistols, camel-saddles, canteens, bottles of 
water—a bottle of spirits is not amiss—car- 
pets, parasols, and green veils, are like the 
seasick remedies. 


Continuing, the same traveler de- 
scribes the journey across the seventy- 
mile strip of desert: 
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At Suez we were not long in swallowing a 
breakfast at the hotel, a breakfast in which 
coarse and bitter bread was accompanied by 
coffee boiled in brackish water. Immediately 
after our luggage was weighed and sent for- 
ward to Cairo on camels, we prepared to 
cross the desert. Thanks to the exertions of 
the British Agents who make it their busi- 
ness to promote intercourse with India, there 
is little difference now between traveling 
seventy miles over a post-road in England 
and going over the same space of ground on 
the Isthmus of Suez. Forty vans, each drawn 
by four good horses and carrying from four to 
six passengers, transport the living contents 
of two crowded steamers across the desert 
which divides Cairo from the Red Sea. The 
vans have arched roofs and are water-proof 
and painted green. The passengers sit omni- 
bus-fashion at the sides of the vehicles, en- 
tering at the back, an arrangement that 1s 
unavoidable from the height of the wheels 
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a single pair, which reach half-way up the 
body of the van. At the end of every twelve 
miles horses are changed at a_ roadside 
stable inn, at two or three of which travelers 
will get a capital luncheon of roast pigeon. At 
one of these inns, it is as well to sleep a few 
hours, for sixteen hours’ continuous travel- 
ing in the vans will be found de trop by peo- 
ple unaccustomed to fatigue. Put a tooth- 
brush, a clean shirt, and a couple of guineas 
into your pocket and you are completely 
equipped for the trip. 


Later, a railroad across the isthmus 
simplified the transfer of passengers and 
cargo. And in 1869, with the opening of 
the canal, Port Said displaced both Alex- 
andria and Suez as the port of call on the 
way to India. 


The harbor, that most landsmen 
know, is one of great piers 
with hydraulic cranes lifting 
and lowering cargo between 
sheds and open hatches 

with powerful tugs, floating 
derricks, steam-lighters, and 
ferry-boats. This is astonish- 
ingly unlike the harbors | 
saw east of Port Said, where 
native lighters and native 
labor perform the work of 
steam. It seemed to me that 
| was suddenly entering 
another world when we 
passed from the open sea into 
Colombo harbor. Once inside 
the breakwater, the ship be- 
came the motionless center 
of a seething mass of hu- 
manity. lhe variegated 
horde arrived aboard a pic- 
turesque fleet. A chugging 
quarantine launch with a 
great shrill whistle wormed 
and shoved its way through 
the press of native boats of 
strange models, outrigger ca- 
noes, and lighters piled high 
with luggage, and landed the 
port doctor. He alone, of 
all that howling mob, was 
allowed aboard by the sturdy 
quartermaster, guarding the 
landing- board. Looking 
down from the ship’s rail, 
I saw a mass of astonish- 
ing color. In the canoes 
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were vociferous sellers of carved ele- 
phants, canes, and inlaid boxes. Each 
man feverishly bargained and displayed 
his ware on the end of a long pole which 
almost reached the ship’s rail. In the 
long, narrow boats, with small flush 
decks fore and aft, were Hindu figures 
with white coats and skull-caps, awaiting 
the opportunity impartially to recount 
the merits of the particular hotel they 
represented, and ready to make way 
with the luggage before declaring its 
name. With them were other white- 
clad, languid figures, carrying small 
hand-bags, the only quiet members of 
the mob. I was informed they were 
tailors, ready to seize me and to measure 
me and to deliver by nightfall, at a price 
less than summer underwear at home, 
one or a dozen linen suits. On the lug- 
gage-lighters, perched on the pile of 
trunks, steamer-chairs, and hampers, 
were gaudily dressed Singalese salesmen 
of embroideries and laces. Innumerable 
small boats crowded about the ship, 
waiting for fares to the quay. Beyond 
these came the lighters with coal, and 
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others with cargo, such as tea, or empty, 
to take aboard merchandise from the 
ship. Cumbersome under sail, like ele- 
phants they stumbled into the fleet of 
small boats, spreading mingled anger 
and terror among the excited crews and 
threatening to crush them against the 
ship’s side. In a few minutes the serious 
business of the ship’s stay in port began. 
Until the anchor-chain again rumbled in 
the hawse-pipe and the ship was under 
way, there was always a fleet of venders 
alongside. 

Five days beyond Colombo was Singa- 
pore, the midway port from India to 
China, and the center of all the great 
island trade from the southern Philip- 
pines to remote New Guinea. Singapore 
harbor shelters all types of craft of the 
East. This variety of style of shipping 
makes an unusual appeal to one fond of 
things maritime. It is perhaps the most 
picturesque conglome ration of native 
rigs, antiquated ‘ships of the Atlantic 
trade, and modern steamers to be found 
in the East. I saw huge, unwieldy 
cargo-lighters, propelled by heavy 


































sweeps when there was no wind to fill 
their single square sails; wicked-looking 
Bugis craft from the Celebes, low in the 
water, with yellow palm-leaf sails; clum- 
sy old craft from Sumatra; Chinese 
junks, piled high with cargo from Saigon; 
long, rakish Chinese fishing - boats, 
loaded with dark-brown nets; Malay 
schooners from Sandakau in the Sulu 
Seas, and queer little white steamers 
from Bangkok. Here were collected all 
the discarded odds and ends of shipping. 
I recognized in the chipper bow steamer 
from Australia an Atlantic liner of the 
eighties. In the coolie steamer from 
Amey I found the familiar lines of a 
Harland & Wolf cargo-boat of the cot- 
ton trade. And there, too, were the 
adequate P. & O. liner; the Messageries 
Maritimes mail-steamer, still carrying 
yard-arms; the up-to-date Nippon Kai- 
sha from Japan, and the clean, com- 
fortable Koninklyke Paketvaart from the 
ports of Java, of all the vast fleet the 
only one using oil for fuel. 

Few seamen have more than a water- 
side acquaintance with the ports of the 
world. ‘Their stay in harbor is short; 
seldom do any of the ship’s crew, except 
the skipper, go ashore in the coaling- 
ports. In the East it was unusual for us 
to tie up to a wharf; generally the moor- 
ings were in the open harbor, or even 
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hve or six miles offshore, in an open 
roadstead. ‘The impression I received, 
looking over the rail of the vessel, was of 
the strangeness of the sights and sounds 
of exotic ports, crafts, and natives. | 
remember Hong-Kong as a city built 
on a hillside, disappearing in the mists, 
in contrast to the low, flat horizon of 
Singapore. Of the roadsteads Soera- 
baya and Samarang, sugar ports of Java, 
I recall a fringe of coast, with mountains 
away off; but I saw little of the city 
built along the many canals, whence 
came the curious, gay-colored cargo- 
lighters. What gives Nagasaki its 
unique aspect, one that every seaman 
remembers, is not that of the maritime 
style or the beauty of the surrounding 
hills. What impressed me most was the 
little Japanese women who fed the fuel 
to the great ship from the coal-lighter. 
In the ports of the South Sea Islands, it 
is true, | saw a sprinkling of grass- 
skirted native women, with the men, 
loading a steamer; and at Hong-Kong, 
more often than not, it was a sampan 
woman that carried me from the quay to 
the ship out in the harbor; but in none 
of these harbors was there the fascina- 
tion of Nagasaki. Here, as elsewhere in 
Japan, I saw the modern and the ancient 
side by side—a modern dreadnaught 
building in the shipyard, with the clang- 
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ing of riveting-machines, and the pass- 
ing of overhead cranes carrying tons of 
structural material; and near by, a 
crowd of coolies, by sheer man power, 


sinking piling for a new pier. The great 
weight was hauled up by a hundred 
coolies and dropped with a thud. And 
a few hundred yards away the merchant 
ships were coaled by the Japanese 
women. It is this that makes Nagasaki 
Japanese to the backbone and unlike 
any other port in the world. 

| have heard the gossip of the water- 
side places in the coaling-ports of all the 
world. No matter in what tongue it 
may be told, it records me happenings of 
the seven seas. Strange and jovial tales 
abound, whether the bottle goes around 
or not, when captains in for coal fore- 
gather in a sort of dignified seclusion in 
the resorts from Port Said to Singapore. 
There was the French mail-steamer, for 
example, bound from Aden to Colombo. 
At Cape Guardafui, that bald headland 
of the African coast at the entrance to 
the Red Sea, the liner went aground. 
The natives from shore quickly drove 
off, at the point of the sword, all the 
passengers and crew, crowded them into 
the ship’s boats, and pursued them far 
out to sea. All the while the looting of 
the cabins and cargo proceeded. Before 
leaving the ship the wireless operator 
succeeded, as I was told, in sending a 
message describing the situation. By 
good fortune it was picked up by a Brit- 
ish gunboat bound to Aden. In the end, 
when passengers and crew were picked 
up, the gunboat had. excellent target 
practice with the astonished Arabian 
dowhs as they attempted to escape. 
Sometimes these adventures are out of 
the common, even in the uncommon 
careers of seafaring men. For instance, 
I was told of a pilgrim funeral ship 
ashore on a reef in the Red Sea, with the 
waves all dotted with bodies wrapped 
for burial, washing to and fro in the 
breakers over the reef. A steamer draw- 
ing near to investigate discovered on the 
part of the wreck above water a lone 


faithful one facing Mecca in attitude of 


prayer. A boat was lowered and as- 
sistance attempted, but the faithful one 
remained impassive to all offers of res- 
cue, and there the story ends. 

Many of the chief coaling-ports of the 
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world were closed to the German cruis- 
ers that raided English and French ship- 
ping at the beginning of the war. 
Gibraltar, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, 
Singapore, Hong-Kong, Sydney, Cape 
Town, Vancouver, Bermuda, Halifax, 
Kingston, and scores of other English 
ports, as well as Japanese, French, and 
Russian ports, were bases for the Allies’ 
cruisers engaged in guarding the cross- 
sea highways. Neutral ports were few, 
where the raiders could with safety put 
in harbor long enough to coal. Seldom, 

except in the case of Santiago in the 

South Pacific, was it attempted. For a 
time they subsisted on coal shipped to 
them from neutral ports or captured 
from merchantmen. Eventually, even 
if successful in escaping capture, the coal 
question would have ended their useful- 
ness to Germany. Every world power 
casts covetous eyes on available sites for 
coaling-ports for its naval and mercan- 
tile fleets. On the confined shores of the 
Yellow Sea three great powers estab- 
lished coaling- bases at Port Arthur, at 
Wei-hai-wei, and at Kiao-chau. Our 
own government, with an ear open to 
faint sounds, keeps an eye peeled on St. 
Thomas and the coast of Mexico, ever 
watching for mysterious doings, or 
slightest suspicion of transfer of domain 
to another power. ‘To guard the trade 
routes and ag to the Gulf of 
Mexico the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington has established a most important 
coaling-base at Guantanamo, Cuba. Thus 
all three routes to the Gulf—through the 
Florida Straits between Key West and 
Cuba, through the Windward Passage 
between Guantanamo and Haiti, and the 
passages either side of Porto Rico—are 
now controlled by American bases. In 
the Pacific, the coaling-station Hono- 
lulu, with a storage capacity of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand tons, pro- 
vides ample supplies for the needs of 
Wwarl - ships gue irding the approaches 
across the North Pacific. In contrast to 
the Gulf of Mexico and Pacific routes, 
and those to South American ports, the 
trade routes of the world are practically 
dominated in time of war by English 
coaling - ports—an_ essential ownership 
to England, for of the forty-seven impor- 
tant steamship companies of the world 
to-day thirty-two of them are British. 
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Mysterious Stranger 


A ROMANCE 


BY MARK TWAIN 


PART II 

Synopsis OF Part I.—The ne of the story a village in the heart of Austria about the 
year 1500 Three boys ity ne of their rambles are approached ! the Stranger—a ut! 
nning face and f{riendl demeanor He tartle them by lighti» a pipeful of toba co 

by breathing upon it, and by doing other miraculous things, which h ays are natural, for 
he an angel—a relat f ti fallen archangel, Satan, and named after him The boys, 
fascinated by his enchantment and his ingratiating ways, are held pellbound while he 
uddenly creates a multitud midget people who set about building for themselves a castle 


ra Hk Stranger had seen 
everything, he had been 
everywhere, he knew 
everything, and he for- 
got nothing. What 
another must study, he 
learned at aglance;there 
were no difficulties for him. And he 
made things live before you when he told 
about them. He saw the world made; 
he saw Adam created; he saw Samson 
surge against the pillars and bring the 
temple down in ruins about him; he 
saw Czsar’s death; he told of the daily 
life in heaven; he had seen the damned 
writhing in the red waves of hell; and he 
made us see all these things, and it was 
as if we were on the spot and looking at 
them with our own eyes. And we felt 
them, too, but there was no sign that 
they were anything to him beyond being 





mere entertainments. Those visions of 


hell, those poor babes and women and 
girls and lads and men shrieking and 
supplicating in anguish—why, we could 
hardly bear it, but he was as bland 
about it as if it had been so many imita- 
tion rats in an artificial frre. 

And always when he was talking 
about men and women here on the earth 
and their doings—even their grand- 
est and sublimest — we were secretly 
ashamed, for his manner showed that to 
him they and their doings were of pal- 
try poor consequence; often you would 
think he was talking about flies, if you 
didn’t know. Once he even said, in so 

many words, that our people down here 
were quite interesting to him, notwith- 


standing they were so dull and ignorant 
and trivial and conceited, and so dis- 
eased and rickety, and such a shabby, 
poor, worthless lot all around. He said 
it in a quite matter-of-course way and 
without bitterness, just as a person 
might talk about bricks or manure or 
any other thing that was of no conse- 
quence and hadn’t feelings. I could see 
he meant no offense, but in my thoughts 
I set it down as not very good manners. 

“Manners!” he said. “‘Why, it is 
merely the truth, and truth is good man- 
ners; manners are a fiction. The castle 
is done. Do you like it?” 

Any one would have been obliged to 
like it. It was lovely to look at, it was 
so shapely and fine, and so cunningly 
perfect in all its particulars, even to the 
little flags waving from the turrets. 
Satan said we must put the artillery in 
place now, and station the halberdiers 
and display the cavalry., Our men and 
horses were a spectacle to see, they were 
so little like what they were intended 
for; for, of course, we had no art in 
making such things. Satan said they 
were the worst he had seen; and when 
he touched them and made them alive, 
it was just ridiculous the way they acted, 


on account of their legs not being of 


uniform lengths. They reeled and 
sprawled around as if they were drunk, 
and endangered everybody’s _ lives 
around them, and finally fell over and 
lay helpless and kicking. “It made us 
all laugh, though it was a shameful 
thing to see. The guns were charged 
with dirt, to fire a salute, but they were 
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so crooked and so badly made that they 
all burst Ww hen they went off, and killed 
some of the gunners and crippled the 
others. Satan said we would have a 
storm now, and an earthquake, if we 
liked, but we must stand off a piece, out 
of danger. We wanted to call the people 
away, too, but he said never mind them; 
they were of no consequence, and we 
could make more, some time or other, if 
we needed them. 

\ small storm-cloud began to settle 
down black over the castle, and the 
miniature lightning and thunder began 
to play, and the ground to quiver, and the 
wind to pipe and wheeze, and the rain 
to fall, and all the people flocked into 
the castle for shelter. ‘The cloud settled 
down blacker and blacker, and one could 
see the castle only dimly through it; the 
lightning blazed out flash upon flash and 
pierced the castle and set it on fire, 
and the flames shone out red and fierce 
through the cloud, and the people came 
flying out, shrie king, but Satan brushed 
them back, paying no attention to our 
begging and crying and imploring; and 
in the midst of the howling of the wind 
and volleying of the thunder the maga- 
zine blew up, the earthquake rent the 
ground wide, and the castle’s wreck and 
ruin tumbled into the chasm, which 
swallowed it from sight and closed upon 
it, with all that innocent life, not one of 
the fve hundred poor creatures escap- 
ing. Our hearts were broken; we could 
not keep from crying. 

“Don’t cry,” Satan said; 
of no value.” 

‘But they are gone to hell!” 

“Oh, it is n® matter; we can make 
plenty more.” 

It was of no use to try to move him; 
evidently he was wholly without feel- 
ings, and could hot understand. He was 
full of bubbling spirits, and as gay as if 
this were a wedding instead of a fiendish 
massacre. And he was bent on making 
us feel as he did, and of course his magic 
accomplished his desire. It was no trou- 
ble to him; he did whatever he pleased 
with us. In adittle while we were danc- 
ing on that grave, and he was playing to 
us ON a strange, sweet instrument which 
he took out of his pocket; and the music 

-but there is no music like that, unless 
perhaps in heaven, and that was where 


“they were 
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he brought it from, he said. It made one 
mad, for pleasure; and we could not take 
our eyes from him, and the looks that 
went out of our eyes came from our 
hearts, and their dumb speech was wor- 
ship. He brought the dance from heav- 
en, too, and the bliss of paradise was in 
it. 

Presently he said he must gO away 
on an errand. But we could not bear 
the thought of it, and clung to him, and 
pleaded with him to stay; and that 
pleased him, and he said so, and said 
he would not go yet, but would wait a 
little while and we would sit down and 
talk a few minutes longer; and he told 
us Satan was only his real name, and he 
was to be known by it to us alone, but 
he had chosen another one to be called 
by in the presence of others; just a 
common one, such as people have 
Philip Traum. 

It sounded so odd and mean for such 
a being! But it was his decision, and we 
said nothing; his decision was sufficient. 

We had seen wonders this day; and 
my thoughts began to run on the 
pleasure it would be to tell them when | 
got home, but he noticed those thoughts, 
and said: 

“No, all these matters are a secret 
among us four. I do not mind your try- 
ing to tell them, if you like, but I will 
protect your tongues, and nothing of the 
secret will escape from them.” 

It was a disappointment, but it 
couldn’t be helped, and it cost us a sigh 
or two. We talked pleasantly along, 
and he was always reading our thoughts 
and responding to them, and it seemed 
to me that this was the most wonderful 
of all the things he did, but he inter- 
rupted my musings and said: 

“No, it would be wonderful for you, 
but it is not wonderful for me. I am 
not limited like you. I am not subject 

human conditions; I can measure 
and understand your human weaknesses, 
for I have studied them; but I have 
none of them. My flesh is not real, al- 
though it would seem firm to your touch; 
my clothes are not real; I am a spirit. 
Father Peter is coming.” We looked 


around, but did not see any one. “He 
is not in sight yet, but you will see him 
presently.” 

‘Do you know him, Satan?” 
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“No.” 

“Won't you talk with him when he 
comes? He is not ignorant and dull, 
like us, and he would so like to talk with 
you. Will you?” 

“Another time, yes, but not now. I 
must go on my errand after a little. 
There he is now; you can see him. Sit 
still, and don’t say anything.” 

We looked up and saw Father Peter 
approaching through the chestnuts. We 
three were sitting together in the grass, 
and Satan sat in front of us in the path. 
Father Peter came slowly along with 
his head down, thinking, and stopped 
within a couple of yards of us and took 
off his hat and got out his silk handker- 
chief, and stood there mopping his face 
and looking as if he were going to speak 
to us, but he didn’t. Presently he mut- 
tered, “I can’t think what brought me 
here; it seems as if I were in my study 
a minute ago—but I suppose | have been 
dreaming along for an hour and have 
come all this stretch without noticing; 
for | am not myself in these troubled 
days.” Then he went mumbling along 
to himself and walked straight through 
Satan, just as if nothing were there. It 
made us catch our breath to see it. We 
had the impulse to cry out, the way you 
nearly always do when a startling thing 
happens, but something mysteriously 
restrained us and we remained quiet, 
only breathing fast. Then the trees hid 
Father Peter after a little, and Satan 
said: 

“It is as I told you—I am only a 
spirit.” 

“Yes, one perceives it now,” said 
Nikolaus, “but we are not spirits. It 
is plain he did not see you, but were we 
invisible, too? He looked at us, but he 
didn’t seem to see us.” 

**No, none of us was visible to him, for 
[ wished it so.” 

It seemed almost too good to be true, 
that we were actually seeing these ro- 
mantic and wonderful things, and that it 
was not a dream. And there he sat, 
looking just like anybody—so natural 
and simple and charming, and chatting 
along again the same as ever, and—well, 
words cannot make you understand 
what we felt. It was an ecstasy; and 
an ecstasy is a thing that will not go into 
words; it feels like music, and one can- 


not tell about music so that another per- 
son can get the feeling of it. He was 
back in the old ages once more now, and 
making them live before us. He had 
seen so much, so much! It was just a 
wonder to look at him and try to think 
how it must seem to have such experi- 
ences behind one. 

But it made you seem sorrowfully 
trivial, and the creature of a day, and 
such a short and paltry day, too. And 
he didn’t say anything to raise up your 
drooping pride—no, not a word. He 
always spoke of men in the same old 
indifferent way—yjust as one speaks of 
bricks and manure-piles and such 
things; you could see that they were of 
no consequence to him, one way or the 
other. He didn’t mean to hurt us, you 
could see that; just as we don’t mean 
to insult a brick when we disparage it; 
a brick’s emotions are nothing to us; it 
never occurs to us to think whether it 
has any or not. 

Once when he was bunching the most 
illustrious kings and conquerors and 
poets and prophets and pirates and beg- 
gars together — just a brick-pile—I was 
shamed into putting in a word for man, 
and asked him why he made so much dif- 
ference between men and himself. He 
had to struggle with that a moment; he 
didn’t seem to understand how I could ask 
such a strange question. Then he said: 

“The difference between man and me? 
The difference between a mortal and an 
immortal? between a cloud and a spirit?” 
He picked up a wood-louse that was 
creeping along a piece of bark: “What 
is the difference between Czsar and 
this?” 

I said, ““One cannot compare things 
which by their nature and by the inter- 
val between them are not comparable.” 

“You have answered your own ques- 
tion,” he said. “I will expand it. Man 
is made of dirt—I saw him made. I am 
not made of dirt. Man is a museum of 
diseases, a home of impurities; he comes 
to-day and is gone to-morrow; he begins 
as dirt and departs as stench; I am of 
the aristocracy of the Imperishables. 
And man has the Moral Sense. You 
understand? He has the Moral Sense. 
That would seem to be difference enough 
between us, all by itself.” 

He stopped there, as if that settled 
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at that 
time I had but a dim idea of what the 


the matter. 


I was sorry, for 
Moral Sense was. I merely knew that 
we were proud of having it, and when he 
talked like that about it, it wounded me 
and I felt as a girl feels who thinks her 
dearest finery is being admired and then 
overhears strangers making fun of it. 
For a while we were all silent, and I, for 
one, was depressed. Then Satan began 
to chat again, and soon he was sparkling 
along in such a cheerful and vivacious 
vein that my spirits rose once more. He 
told some very cunning things that put 
us in a gale of laughter; and when he 
was telling about the time that Samson 
tied the torches to the foxes’ tails and 
set ‘them loose in the Philistines’ corn, 
and Samson sitting on the fence slapping 
his thighs and laughing, with the tears 
running down his cheeks, and lost his 
balance and fell off the fence, the mem- 
ory of that picture got him to laughing, 
too, and we did have a most lovely and 
jolly time. By and by he said: 
‘Il am going on my errand now. 

“Don’t!” we all said. “Don’t go; 
stay with us. You won’t come back.” 

“Yes, I will; I give you my word.” 

“When? To-night? Say when.” 

“It won’t be long. You will see.” 

“We like you.” 

“And I you. And as a proof of it I 
will show you something fine to see. 
Usually when I go I merely vanish; but 
now I will dissolve myself and let you 
see me do it.” 

He stood up, and it was quickly fin- 
ished. He thinned away and thinned 
away until he was a soap-bubble, except 
that he kept his shape. You could see 
the bushes through him as clearly as you 
see things through a soap-bubble, and 
all over him played and flashed the deli- 
cate iridescent colors of the bubble, and 
along with them was that thing shaped 
like a window-sash which you always 
see on the globe of the bubble. You 
have seen a bubble strike the carpet and 
lightly bound along two or three times 
before it bursts. He did that. He 
sprang—touched the grass—bounded— 
floated along—touched again—and so 
on, and presently exploded—puff! and 
in his place was vacancy. 

It was a strange and beautiful thing 
to see. We did not say anything, but 
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sat wondering and dreaming and blink- 
ing; and finally Seppi voused up and 
said, mournfully sighing: 

“*I suppose none of it has happened.” 

Nikolaus sighed and said about the 
same. 

I was miserable to hear them say it, 
for it was the same cold fear that was in 
my own mind. Then we saw poor old 
Father Peter wandering along back, 
with his head bent down, searching the 
ground. When he was pretty close to 
us he looked up and saw us, and said, 
“How long have you been here, boys?” 

“A little while, Father.” 

“Then it is since I came by, and may- 
be you can help me. Did you come up 
by the path?” 

“Yes, Father.’ 

“That is good. 


, 


I came the same way. 
I have lost my wallet. There wasn’t 
much in it, but a very little is much to 
me, for it was all I had. I suppose you 
haven’t seen anything of it?” 

“No, Father, but we will help you 
hunt.” 

“Tt is what I was going to ask you. 
Why, here it is!” 

We hadn’t noticed it; 
right where Satan stood when he beg gan 
to melt—if he did melt and it wasn’t 
a delusion. Father Peter picked it up 
and looked very much surprised. 

‘it is mine,” he said, “but not the 
contents. ‘This is fat; mine was flat; 
mine was light, this is heavy.” He 
opened it; it was stuffed as full as it 
could hold with gold coins. He let us 
gaze our fill; and of course we did gaze, 
for we had never seen so much money 
at one time before. All our mouth; 
came open to say “Satan did it!” but 
nothing came out. There it was, you 
see—we couldn’t tell what Satan didn’t 
want told; he had said so himself. 

“Boys, did you do this?” 

It made us laugh. And it made him 
laugh, too, as soon as he thought what 
a foolish question it was. 

“Who has been here?” 

Our mouths came open to answer, but 
stood so for a moment, because we 
couldn’t say “Nobody,” for it wouldn’t 
be true, and the right word didn’t seem to 
come; then I thought of the right one, 
and said it: 

“Not a human being.” 


yet there it lay, 
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“That is so,” said the others, and let 
their mouths go shut. 

“It is not so,” said Father Peter, and 
looked at us very severely. “I came 
by here awhile ago, and there was no 
one here, but that is nothing; some one 
has been here since. I don’t mean to 
say that the person didn’t pass here 
before you came, and | don’t mean to 
say you saw him, but some one did pass, 
that I know. On your honor—you saw 
no one?” 

“Not a human being.” 

“That is sufficient; I know you are 
telling me the truth.” 

He began to count the money on the 
path, we on our knees eagerly helping 
to stack it in little piles. 

“Tt’s eleven hundred ducats, odd!” 
he said. “Qh, dear! if it were only mine 
~—and I need it so!” and his voice broke 
and his lips quivered. 

“It is yours, sir!’ we all cried out at 
once, “every heller!” 

““No—it isn’t mine. Only four ducats 
are mine; the rest .!’ He fell to 
dreaming, poor old soul, and caressing 
some of the coins in his hands, and for- 
got where he was, sitting there on his 
heels with his old gray head bare; 
it was pitiful to see. “No,” he said, 
waking up, “it isn’t mine. I can’t ac- 
count for it. I think some enemy . 
it must be a trap.” 

Nikolaus said: “‘Father Peter, with 
the exception of the astrologer you 
haven't a real enemy in the village—nor 
Marget either. And not even a half- 
enemy that’s rich enough to chance 
eleven hundred ducats to do you a mean 
turn. I’ll ask you if that’s so or not?” 

He couldn’t get around that argu- 
ment, and it cheered him up. “But it 
isn’t mine, you see—it isn’t mine, in any 
case.” 

He said it in a wistful way, like a per- 
son that wouldn’t be sorry, but glad, 
if anybody would contradict him. 

“It is yours, Father Peter, and we are 
witness to it. Aren’t we, boys?” 

“Yes, we are—and we'll stand by it, 
too.” 

“Bless your hearts, you do almost 
persuade me; you do, indeed. If I had 
only a hundred odd ducats of it! The 
house is mortgaged for it, and we’ve no 
home for our heads if we don’t pay 


to-morrow. And that four ducats is 
all we’ve got in the—” 

“It’s yours, every bit of it, and you’ve 
got to take it—we are bail that it’s all 
right. Aren’t we, Theodor? Aren’t we, 
Seppi?” 

We two said yes, and Nikolaus stuffed 
the money back into the shabby old 
wallet and made the owner take it. So 
he said he would use two hundred of it, 
for his house was good enough security 
for that, and would put the rest at in- 
terest till the rightful owner came for 
it; and on our side we must sign a paper 
showing how he got the money—a paper 
to show to the villagers as proof that 
he had not got out of his troubles dis- 
honestly. 


It made immense talk next day, when 
Father Peter paid Solomon Isaacs in 
gold and left the rest of the money with 
him at interest. Also, there was a 
pleasant change; many people called at 
the house to congratulate him, and a 
number of cool old friends became kind 
and friendly again; and, to top all, Mar- 
get was invited to a party. 

And there was no mystery; Father 
Peter told the whole circumstance just 
as it happened, and said he could not 
account for it, only it was the plain hand 
of Providence, so far as he could see. 

One or two shook their heads and said 
privately it looked more like the hand 
of Satan; and really that seemed a sur- 
prisingly good guess for ignorant peo- 
ple like that. Some came slyly buzzing 

around and tried to coax us boys to 
come out and “tell the truth”; and 
promised they wouldn’t ever tell, but 
only wanted to know for their own satis- 
faction, because the whole thing was so 
curious. They even wanted to buy the 
secret, and pay money for it; and if we 
could have invented something that 
would answer—but we couldn’t; we 
hadn’t the ingenuity, so we had to let the 
chance go by, and it was a pity. 

We carried that secret around without 
any trouble, but the other one, the big 
one, the splendid one, burned the very 
vitals of us, it was so hot to get out and 
we so hot to let it out and astonish peo- 
ple with it. But we had to keep it in; 
in fact, it kept itself in. Satan said it 
would, and it did. We went off every 
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day and got to ourselves in the woods 
so that we could talk about Satan, and 
really that was the only subject we 
thought of or cared anything about; 
and day and night we watched for him 
and hoped he would come, and we got 
more and more impatient all the time. 
We hadn’t any interest in the other 
boys any more, and wouldn’t take part 
in their games and enterprises. ‘They 
seemed so tame, after Satan; and their 
doings so trifling and commonplace after 
his adventures in antiquity and the 
constellations, and his miracles and 
meltings and explosions, and all that. 

During the first day we were in a state 
of anxiety on account of one thing, and 
we kept going to Father Peter’s house on 
one pretext or another to keep track of 
it. That was the gold coin; we were 
afraid it would crumble and turn to dust, 
like fairy money. If it did— But it 
didn’t. At the end of the day no com- 
plaint had been made about it, so after 
that we were satished that it was real 
gold, and dropped the anxiety out of 
our minds. 

There was a question which we 
wanted to ask Father Peter, and finally 
we went there the second evening, a 
little diffidently, after drawing straws, 
and I asked it as casually as I could, 
though it did not sound as casual as I 
wanted, because I didn’t know how: 

“What is the Moral Sense, sir?” 

He looked down, surprised, over his 
great spectacles, and said, “Why, it 
is the faculty which enables us to dis- 
tinguish good from evil.” 

't threw some light, but not a glare, 
and I was a little disappointed, also 
to some degree embarrassed. He was 
waiting for me to go on, so, in default 
of anything else to say, I asked, “‘Is it 
valuable?” 

“Valuable? Heavens! lad, it is the 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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one thing that lifts man above the 
beasts that perish and makes him heir 
to immortality!” 

This did not remind me of anything 
further to say, so | got out, with the 
other boys, and we went away with that 
indefinite sense you have often had of 
being filled but not fatted. They 
wanted me to explain, but I was tired. 

We passed out through the parlor, 
and there was Marget at the spinet 
teaching Marie Lueger. So one of the 
deserting pupils was back; and an in- 
fluential one, too; the others would 
follow. Marget jumped up and ran and 
thanked us again, with tears in her eyes 
—this was the third time—for saving 
her and her uncle from being turned into 
the street, and we told her again we 
hadn’t done it; but that was her way, 
she never could be grateful enough for 
anything a person did for her; so we let 
her have her say. And as we passed 
through the garden, there was Wilhelm 
Meidling sitting there waiting, for it 
was getting toward the edge of the eve- 
ning, and he would be asking Marget to 
take a walk along the river with him 
when she was done with the lesson. He 
was a young lawyer, and succeeding 
fairly well and working his way along, 
little by little. He was very fond of 
Marget, and she of him. He had not 
deserted along with the others, but had 
stood his ground all through. His faith- 
fulness was not lost on Marget and her 
uncle. He hadn’t so very much talent, 
but he was handsome and good, and 
these are a kind of talents themselves 
and help along. He asked us how the 
lesson was getting along, and we told 
him it was about done. And maybe 
it was so; we didn’t know anything 
about it, but we judged it would please 
him, and it did, and didn’t cost us any- 
thing. 
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BY ELIZABETH DEWING HUTCHINSON 


bY2Y one real memory of 
h¢ Elihu Smith - Hollins 


} stands plain. I remem- 


ground of turrets cl 
Wr, marble steps, a sleek, 
A pies light man of noticeable 
eyes, basking’! in an Eastern sun; and I 
remember wondering then, as I wonder 
now, whether the very charming lady 
with whom he was talking and smiling, 
and whose parasol he was delicately 
fingering, was planning to reform him, or 
what. This was the one sight I had of 
Elihu Smith-Hollins in the flesh. The 
story I am about to tell deals with him 
in a different aspect altogether. 





1 had come to the sea to aid my re- 
covery from an iliness; and there still 
remained with me an abnormal super- 
sensitiveness to impressions. Common 
things took on significances ordinarily. 
foreign. It surely was a significance of 
some sort which met me there at the 
threshold of Mrs. Buckles’s house, clung 
fast while I knocked and waited, and 
followed close as I finally walked i 
In the little sitting-room it seemed to 
gather with the gathering dusk. Strange- 
ness infolded me in lieu of welcome. It 
crowded me so close on Mrs. Buckles’s 
sofa that at last there was hardly room 
for the easy bulk of John Sykes who 
had come with me. I didn’t know 
whether he too was aware of being 
haunted, but he must have grown used 
to it, as he was Mrs. Buckles’s nearest 
neighbor. He interrupted my medita- 
tions to tell me he was in the habit 
of running in upon her and that she 
wouldn’t at all mind our making our- 
selves at home. 

“Is that why she leaves her door un- 
locked?’ I asked. 

“No one here ever locks their doors.” 

“I believe there’s an idea,” I ven- 
tured, “about the free reception of the 
Holy Spirit.” 


Traveller 


Sykes looked at me. “I’ve heard 
many things about Mrs. Buckles, but 
I’ve never heard anything like that!” 

““She’s something of a character?” 

“Every woman is.” Sykes’s glance 
shifted from me to the window which 
faced the brown bleakness of the sea- 
coast. The ground was corrugated with 
frost, bushes stood bare, the gleam of an 
iced pond reflected the winter sunset. 
“A character? Yes, indeed,” he finally 
agreed. 

“An odd woman,” I again ventured. 

“All of that!” Sykes’s speech seemed 
to block itself in hearty acquiescence. 

There were mysteries that stifled and 
had to be thrown off. “ Now what might 
she be doing out on a day like this?” 

“She isn’t doing anything out,” said 
Sykes. “She just walks. She goes down 
to the beach and over the dunes and 
back through the village—anywhere and 
everywhere. Some of the neighbors 
don’t think it right for a woman to be 
so free; but as long as it’s true, what she 
told my wife, that it helps her trouble, 
why, | can’t see the harm. You know 
she lost her husband—” 

His news I might have surmised, but 
his statement of it served to relieve a 
little my disquiet. I might have sur- 
mised it, I say, and this—working deep 
—might have already been at work upon 
my fancy. In a widow’s house one 
should expect to be so beset, though 
this surely was in itself a commonplace 
dwelling enough. 

In coming up the road I had taken it 
in casually, noted its white - painted 
walls, shabby blinds, and weather- 
stained roof. The barn and outbuild- 
ings, the straggling privet hedge, the 
cinder path leading to the door—all 
these had little to mark them from a 
hundred other of the same accessories. 
The effect produced lay between pros- 
perity and meanness; there was nothing 
either to attract or to repel. Within 
there were stairs, closed doors on either 
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side, and back of that the kitchen, 
breathing odors of hot coal and cooking 
and the soapy boiling of linen. The 
room we sat in lay beyond the kitcher. 

I remember the rag carpet of a dingy 
stripe, and the sewing-machine whose 
extended leaf was overburdened with 
unfinished garments. There was a cheap 
metal lamp on the table. At our en- 
trance a cat had made her exit. 

This aspect, which I’ve tried to con- 
vey, is all of a piece quite unrelieved by 
individual light; by this Mrs. Buckles’s 
house reached the dead levels of human 
habitation; upon this stable foundation 
there rests what little there is that is 
tangible and at the same time unac- 
counted for. I’ve spoken of something 
like an unseen presence. And it was as 
if that presence—itself invisible—had 
scattered about certain visible signs. 
There were objects of learning and orna- 
ment wholly at variance with anything 
else. There were books on the table by 
the lamp—a thumbed Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Karl Marx, the earlier work of Ber- 
nard Shaw, some text-books on trigo- 
nometry, Rabelais in English. There 
was food for sight also—photographs of 
the Sphinx and the pyramids, an en- 
graving from the portrait of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, photographs of classic 
sculpture, and one or two humorous 
sketches torn from the pages of Punch. 
I divined a roving mind, a roving eye. 
The thought on such a day set me to 
shivering; I glowed at notice of a curi- 
ously colored shell; it was a thing abor- 
tive, spiked and speckled, wrought in 
the curves and surfaces of its native seas. 

“Mr. Buckles had lived in the trop- 
ics?” | asked. For the presence loomed 
for me as the haunting spirit of Buckles. 
There could be no doubt. 

My companion turned. “He'd lived 
everywhere, I guess. But as a matter of 
fact there wasn’t any Mr. Buckles.” 

Sykes paused, and seemed to smile at 
my being disconcerted. “If you mean 
the husband of our friend who’s out,” he 
said, “‘why, his name was Smith.” 

“A good substantial name,” I com- 
mented, to hide my further lack of 
comprehension. 

“Good enough.” Sykes leaned con- 
fidentially near me: “You see, Mrs. 
Buckles was a figure here; this is the 
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third house her people have built on 
this site—goes back a couple of hundred 
years or so—while Smith was what you 
might call temporary. 

“He wasn’t a native?” 

“He was an event.” 

I could understand that, for it had 
struck me as an eventful fur cap which 
hung, as it were in memoriam, on a hook 
beside the door, and as even venturesome 
the rack of pipes above the mantel. ‘He 
came and went?” I asked. ‘“‘He didn’t 
stay long enough to leave his name?” 

“He did, in a manner of speaking,” 
Sykes hastened; “they were married 
tight enough! That was something no 
one could ever say. 

Sykes was lost in some e thought of his 
own. And then: “It’s true, he came 
and went. In one door—out the other— 
he went. He disappeared.” 

“There was mystery?” 

** All you want of it. He walked out.” 

We bid fair never to get beyond the 
signal fact of his departure. Sykes once 
more was luminous: “It was a short 
while, altogether.” 

“So you've said. A matter of 
months?” 

‘Midwinter to spring.” 

I suggested he had hibernated like a 
beast in a hole, and brought denial. 

Sykes seemed ever to defend him 
against possible question, and then, as 
if to sanction his own bias, he announced 
a similar one on the part of Mrs. Sykes. 

“In fact,” he said, “it wouldn’t have 
meant near so much to me—the whole 
affair—if my wife hadn’t been in on it. 
She was on the spot at the crucial mo- 
ment. She saw his coming.” 

“She saw with her own eyes? 

“Whose eyes would she see with? 

“ And his going?” 

“No, she didn’t see that.” 

Before Sykes settled to his story I 
picked up one of the books upon the 
table. The fly-leaf was torn out. Sykes’s 
glance followed mine as I looked about 
the room. “Qh, yes,” he said, “those 
are all his. He had a lot of odd things; 
he brought them with him in his trunk.” 

I was reassured, almost calmed, by 
the trunk. The thought of it pleased 
me, and I should have tried to find out 
more about it save that I had no wish 
to interrupt whatever Sykes had to tell. 


” 


” 
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I felt he would tell his story in his own 
order. He was for the time occupied 
with the part his wife had played. It 
seemed to him important. 

“Yes, indeed, she was on the spot. 
She had come over for a friendly chat 
and found Mrs.—Miss Buckles making 
cake. A transaction where my wife is 
of considerable help—” 

“So I can vouch!” 

“Well, they made the cake, and the 
two women talked as women will, you 
know, when they’re alone together. 
They gossiped a bit in a general way, 
and then they got down to cases, and 
then they talked about themselves. Miss 
Buckles wasn’t feeling just right—she 
said she was tired—you know the sort 
of tired when there isn’t any use? Every- 
thing looked black to her. You can 
hardly blame her. There she was, living 
with her old mother who had come to 
be forgetful—” Sykes tapped his brow. 
“It was a relief when the old woman 
died. There she was, as I say, with 
nothing ahead of her but years and 
years of the same. She must have put 
it to my wife pretty straight.” 

“I hadn’t seen her,” I said, “as the 
woman to air her troubles.” 

“She’s not; but then she would talk 
to Mrs. Sykes. She thinks more of my 
wife, you know, than she does of any 
one—any one living.” Sykes paused. 
“It might, of course, have been the 
weather. A day a good deal such as this 
—sharper perhaps—and nothing to look 
at but ice and frozen ground, and noth- 
ing to listen to but the wind howling in 
from the sea. As I understand it, they 
had cleared up after the cake was made 
and were coming in here to sit down 
for a bit when there was a knock at the 
wash-house door. You know the wash- 
house is built out to one side of the 
kitchen, and to enter the kitchen from 
the side door you have to go through 
that first. Well, Miss Buckles went to 
answer the knock, and my wife waited. 
She says she was sure then something 
was going to happen; she had no reason 
to be sure—she just felt it. My wife has 
it—a sort of second sight. I don’t think 
I ever told you about the time our girl 
Lucy was lost, and after the whole town 
had searched all night she said she would 
try, and walked straight to the place— 


said she heard the child calling to her. 
Well, Mrs. Sykes waited, a long time 
she said it was, feeling as she did, and 
when Miss Buckles returned she brought 
Smith with her. He followed her direct 
into the kitchen, and she had to shut 
the door to keep out the cold.” 

I asked about Mrs. Sykes’s first im- 
pression. 

“She didn’t like him—not then. She 
didn’t trust him. She said if it had been 
her house and business she would have 
turned him out then and there. I think 
it was why she liked him so much after- 
ward; she always was apologizing in her 
mind for the way she felt at first. She 
wouldn’t have cared to meet him on a 
dark night, she said. I think both the 
women were a little scared but didn’t 
see any use in showing it. They stood 
about waiting, trying to be natural, 
while he warmed his hands over the 
stove. He wore woolen gloves, which 
he drew off, quite at home. My wife 
noticed how white and fine his hands 
were, considering he was dressed so 
rough. You see, she had time to notice, 
because he wasn’t saying anything. She 
wondered why Miss Buckles didn’t ask 
him what he wanted.” 

“He kept them there, waiting?” 

“Yes, just waiting, with their cour- 
age going up and down; and at last he 
turned—full at them—and asked if he 
could have board and lodging. His 
voice was better than his looks. Miss 
Buckles explained she didn’t take board- 
ers, and started to direct him to some 
one who did. But he only stood and 
smiled. That smile went gunning for 
Miss Buckles, but caught my wife, too; 
her fear all left. You know some men 
have a way with women; it isn’t what 
they say or do, either. He had his then. 
He settled down, bag and baggage; he 
had a horse outside and a buggy, and 
a foreign-looking, brass-bound trunk. 
Within the week he and Miss Buckles 
drove over to Eastport and were mar- 
ried.” 

Sykes again pointed to this incident 
of marriage; it was a precious balance 
for much evil. For there had been evil— 
that was clear—and Sykes tried loyally 
to make it less. 

* All I can say is,” he went on, “Smith 
never did any harm to any one about 
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here, and that’s what you judge people 
by, isn’t it—what you see them do? 
Some might think he took advantage of 
a helpless woman, but it doesn’t seem 
so to me; he gave more than he took. 
She would be the first to admit it. 
Didn’t he make her happy? And there 
are plenty of men who don’t, and stick 
to a woman all their lives—men, I mean, 
who in other ways are first-class citi- 
zens.” Sykes counted to the man’s credit 
a prevision of comforts—even luxuries— 
unaccustomed delicacies from Eastford, 
fruits, a wheeled chair for the old moth- 
er. “‘And then one day—just turned 
spring it was—he walked out. He said 
he was going to the village; he must 
have gone on to the station, for it was 
known that he took the noon train 
West.” 

“Was that the end?” 

Instead of answering, Sykes drew a 
newspaper cutting from his pocket and 
began to read. I could see the glaring 
head-lines, and as he evidently preferred 
their narrative to his own I found myself 
left to my own thoughts; I could figure 
for my own light a little of what he had 
already told me. 

Again the strangeness and its attend- 
ant presence hovered near. For a while 
mystery had been dimmed by the sim- 
plicity of fact, but now even fact took 
on a fullness and a sharpness of its own. 
It began with the woman’s rebellion 
against her lot, which must have been a 
matter of years, culminating at last in 
her outbreak to her friend. There was 
her friend’s foreboding sense, and then, 
for the woman, the supreme adventure, 
the coming of her lord in the guise of a 
wayfarer. 

1 was reminded of old tales—the rich 
man turning the beggar from his door, 
the poor man welcoming him with his 
last crust, the beggar proving to be 
quite other. Those were the days when 
gods visited mortals to learn that which 
in their omniscience they should have 
known already. This was one side, this 
touch of the divine, and the other was of 
the animal who tracks out food and shel- 
ter and stays near for so long as these 
are life-giving, or until such mildness as 
can permit again of the hunt. The last 
was a comparison refuted by Sykes. I 
had meant no disrespect, but rather had 


pointed to something big and fine and 
usually free. A great bird, | named him, 
coming with strong wings from over the 
sea and being tamed to a perch and a 
cage. At night I have sometimes heard 
the cry of wild geese and the beat of 
their flight. If one of these had faltered 
to leave marked in the sand the web 
of his feet? . . . The track was plain in 
the softness of domesticity, print of 
flesh and spirit. My sense of it was 
strongly with me, my sense of a way- 
farer who had traveled far through colds 
and winds more bitter than the sharp 
sea weather—heats, too, and I looked at 
the spiked shell. 

And what of the woman? I knew 
her, a spinster with matrimony superim- 
posed. Hers was a life condensed, a life 
measured in days, and in those she had 
gone her pace, the man halting and find- 
ing respite. And yet there had been 
happiness—I was in a room where péo- 
ple had lately risen from a feast; crumbs 
were about and stains of wine and the 
held echoes of music. I brought myself 
to realities. At least I could guess at his 
scattered books, and perhaps her cat 
unfrightened from the hearth. I -saw 
them all in the pleasant warmth, and 
heard his voice pealing and hushing 
with the recountal of his fortunes. She 
would listen, well content. Had she a 
premonition that her time was short, or 
—further—could it have been that she 
had known? I credited her with pe- 
culiarity enough for that, and asked a 
question. 

“T never could make out,” said Sykes, 
“that she knew anything at all.” And 
again—this in answer to a query near 
forgotten—* No, that wasn’t the end!” 

“I didn’t think it was,” I said. 

Sykes was still reading his newspaper. 
I followed over his shoulder and saw 
that what so absorbed him was an ac- 
count of the final pursuit and capture of 
him whom I have named at the outset 
of my story. 

“Elihu Smith-Hollins,” Sykes com- 
mented; “he’s been wanted for every 
crime there is. But he’s been too smart 
for them. Compared with him, why, 
an eel would be sticky and slow. Even 
now, when they thought they had him 
safe, in his own way he managed to give 
them the slip!” 
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“T see; he shot himself!” I was read- 
ing over Sykes’s shoulder and noted, 
too, a photograph whose familiarity | 
couldn’t at first place. “So that’s Hol- 
lins?”” 

“Smith-Hollins.” 

“I think I’ve seen him; I’m not sure. 
It was at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo.” 
I recalled the gilded turrets, the glare 
of marble in the sun, and the sort of 
light, fluttering beauty of Elihu Smith- 
Hollins’s companion. The photograph 
recalled him, the noticeable eyes, the 
irredeemable mouth, and from this the 
scar diagonal and upward. 

“He managed to blow out his brains,” 
said Sykes. Something in his tone brought 
me short. And then, “‘ You were asking 
of the end—well, there’s the end.” 

The full wonder was too much, though 
my lack of any sharpness of surprise was 
but part and parcel of the strangeness. 
“Did you bring the paper to show to 
Mrs. Buckles?” I asked. 

Sykes pitied me. “I'd rather eat it! 
I brought it to keep it out of harm’s way 

-though he would hardly be recognized 
from this.” 

“You knew.” 

“IT knew Smith better than most— 
and in a bright light I’ve noticed the 
scar through his beard.” 

“Did you ever hear how he got it— 
the revolution in Sicily, and the arms 
and ammunition he smuggled across?” 

**He told me a dog bit him. But his 
history’s all in here’’—Sykes tapped the 
paper—‘‘as much as is known of it. I 
never believed the dog story. But I 
think he liked me; he said something 
to me once which I’ve often thought of 
since.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

| had a new respect for Sykes, who 
could be so easy with a circumstance so 
rare. | was myself but a poor sight-seer 
after the event. He had watched it day 
by day, had known Smith-Hollins as no 
one else had ever known him, as a friend 
and neighbor. While I, save from a dis- 
tance, remote now in every way, knew 
him only with the earthly veil between— 
felt him as a desperate, clinging presence 
in a place where he had once found 
peace. 

“T’ve often thought of what he said,” 
Sykes repeated. “It wasn’t much. Just 


a request | shall never have the chance 
of following out. He asked it one day 
when he was fixing some new shingles 
where the roof had gone bad, and | 
chanced by with a team. To look at 
him you wouldn’t think he’d do odd jobs 
about a farm, but he had a knack for 
anything. I told him to be careful, as 
I noticed he hadn’t nailed down any 
cleats to hold him if he fell. ‘Oh, I’m 
safe,’ he said; ‘nothing ever happens 
to me.” And then he gave me a sort of 
stare—my wagon-seat was high and we 
were close—‘Sykes,’ he said, ‘if some- 
thing ever should happen—I don’t mean 
falling—try and make it easy for my 
wife. She couldn’t do a damn bit of 
good; keep her out of the way.’ | 
didn’t pay much attention at the time 
he was always taking chances, and you 
know how little use women are in an 
accident—but since he went away I’ve 
often wondered.” 

Sykes again indicated the printed nar- 
rative. “‘He may have left because of 
this—to keep his wife out of it—for, as 
I say, I never could make out that she 
knew anything. His idea would have 
been to protect her. It may have been 
why he killed himself at the last.” 

“You give him credit for virtues.” 

“I judge by what I see. Here he was 
decent.” 

“It very well suited his book to be 
decent.” 

“Well, what if it did?” 

There were sides to that I couldn’t 
render. 

The hall door was opened, letting in 
great gusts of wind. A firm step re- 
sounded, and we rose to receive the wel- 
come of the woman for whom Elihu 
Smith-Hollins had in a manner stooped 
and by whom he had been in a manner 
exalted. In her service, he had per- 
formed homely tasks, roughened his 
light, cunning hands, and bent his de- 
ceitful back. His neighbors had com- 
mended him for virtues. It was not 
for me to say they were those he did 
not possess. I was humble. I judged, 
as Sykes, by what I saw—the books, the 
pipes, the prints upon the wall, the 
tangible reminders of his spirit. 

I found his deeper memory safe in the 
keeping of his wife. Her return had 


cleared away the strangeness. 
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The Downfall 
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»HERE is something the 
f¢ matter with the home. 
2 It may be merely the 
a» subtle decay which, in 
Mw birth beginning and in 
i death persisting, escorts 
an, een all things human and 
perchance divine. It may be decay as- 
sisted by the violence of a time unborn 
and striving through novelty toward its 
own end, or toward an endlessness of 
change. But, whatever the causes, 
which interest little a hasty generation, 
signs written in brick and mortar and 
social custom, in rebellion and in aspira- 
tion, are not wanting to-show thatthe 
home, so long the center of Anglo-Saxon 
and American society, is doomed. And, 
as is usual in the twentieth century, as 
has been usual since the middle of the 
nineteenth, woman is at the bottom of 
the change. | t is women who now make 
revolutions. ' A hundred years ago it was 
én who made revolutions; nowadays 
they content themselves with resolu- 
tions. So it has been left for woman, 
more animal, more radical, more divine- 
ly endowed with the faculty of seeing 
only her own side, to sap the founda- 
tions of what was supposed to be her 
shelter. 

I do not suppose that the household 
has ever been quite as much of a shelter 
for women as the Victorian philosophers 
said, and possibly believed; an elemen- 
tary study of the feminist question will 
certainly incline the unprejudiced to see 
that the home, which has for so long 
masqueraded in the guise of woman’s 
friend, has on the whole been her enemy; 
that instead of being her protector it has 
been her oppressor; that it has not been 
(her fortress, but her jail. Woman has, 
felt in the home much as a workman 
might feel if he were given the White 

ouse as a present, told to live in it and 
keep it clean without help on two dollars 
a week. If the home be a precious pos- 
session, it may very well be a possession 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 793.—7 
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bought at too high a price—at the price 
of youth, of energy, and of enlighten- 
ment. The whole attitude of woman 
fcommed the home is one of rebellion—not 
of all women, of course, for most of 
them still accept that, though all that is 
may not be good, all that is must be 
made to do. Resignation, humility, and 
ftsacrifie have for a thousand gen- 
rations been the worst vices of woman, 
but it is apparent that at last aggressive- 
ness and selfishness are developing her 
toward nobility. She is growing aware 
that she is a human being, a discovery 
which the centuries had not made, and 
naturally she hates her gilded cage. 

Woman is tired of a home that is too 
large, where the third floor gets dirty 
while she is cleaning the first; of a 
home that cannot be left lest it should 
be burglared; of a home where there is 
always a slate wrong, or a broken win- 
dow, or a shortage of coal. She is tired 
of being immolated on the domestic 
hearth. One of them, neither advanced 
nor protesting, gave me a little while 
ago an account of what she called a 
characteristic day. I reproduce it un- 
touched: 


THE DAY OF A REALLY NICE ENGLISH- 
WOMAN 


8 a.M.—Early tea; rise; no bath. [The 
husband has the only bath, and the boiler 
cannot make another until ten.] 

9 A.M.—Breakfast. [The husband takes 
the only newspaper away to the office.] 

9.30 A.M.—Conversation with the cook: 
hardness of the butcher’s meat; difficulty 
because there are only three eatable animals; 
degeneration of the butter; grocery and 
atk problems. 

Telephone.—A social engagement is made. 

Conversation with the cook resumed: re- 

ort on a mysterious disease of the kitchen 
boiler; report on the oil-man; report on the 
plumber. 

Correspondence begun and interrupted by 
the parlor-maid, who demands a new stock 
ad sour 


orrespondence resumed; interrupted by 
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the parlor-maid’s demand for change with 
which to pay the cleaner. 

Rush up-stairs to show which covers dare 
to go. 

Correspondence resumed, and interrupted 
by the telephone: the green-grocer states that 
some of the vegetables she wants cannot be 
procured. 

Correspondence resumed; interrupted b 
the nurse, who wishes to change the baby’s 
milk. 

Three telephone calls. 

Correspondence resumed, and interrupted 
by the housemaid, who wants new brooms. 

11 A.M.—The children have gone; the ser- 
vants are at work. Therefore: 

II-11.15 A.M.—Breathing space. 

11.15-11.45 A.M.—Paying Gills —electrici- 
ty, gas, clothes; checking the weekly books, 
reading laundry circulars. 

12 M—Goes out. It is probably wet 
[this being England], so, not being very 
well off, she flounders through mud. Inter- 
view with the plumber as to the boiler; shoes 
for Gladys; glass for the parlor-maid; brooms 
for the housemaid; forgets various things she 
ought to have done; these worry her during 
lunch. 

1.30 P.M.—Lunch. 

2.30 P.M.—Fagged out, lies down, but— 

2.45 P.M.—The husband telephones to tell 
her to go to the library and get him a book. 

3.15 p.M.—Is fitted by the dressmaker. 
Feels better. 

4.30 P.M.—Charming at tea. 

5.45 P.M.—Compulsory games with the 
children. 

6.15 p.M.—Ultimatum from the servants: 
the puppy must be killed for reasons which 
cannot be specified in an American magazine. 

6.30-6.35 p.M.—Literature, art, music, and 
science. Ihen dress for dinner. 

7.30 P.M.—Charming at dinner. Grand 
fantasia to entertain the male after a strenu- 
ous day in the city. Conversation: golf, 
business, cutting remarks about other people, 
and no contradicting. 

8.45-9.15 P.M—Literature, art, music, and 
science. 

Last post: Circulars, bills, invitations to 

answered; request from a brother in 
India to send jam which can be bought only 
in a suburb fourteen miles distant. 

10.30 P.M.—Attempted bath, but the 
plumber has not mended the boiler, after all. 

11 p.M.—Sleep ... up to the beginning 
of another nice Englishwoman’s day. 


She may exaggerate, but I do not 
think so, for as I write these lines three 
stories of a house hang over my head, 
and | hear culinary noises below. Being 
a man, | am supposed to rule all this, 


but, fortunately, not to govern it. And 
I am moved to interest when I reflect 
that in this street of sixty houses, that 
which is going on in my house is prob- 
ably multiplied by sixty. I have a 
vision of those sixty houses, each with 
its dining-room and drawing-room, its 
four to eight bedrooms, and its base- 
ment. There are sixty drawing-rooms 
in this street, and at 11 A.M. there is not 
a single human being in them; and at 
3 P.M. there is nobody in the sixty dining- 
rooms, except on Sunday, when a few 
men are asleep in them. And I have 
horrid visions of our sixty kitchens, our 
sixty sculleries, our sixty pantries; of 
our one hundred and fifty servants, and 
our sixty cooks (and cooks so hard to 
get and to bear with when you've got 
them!). And I think of all our dinner- 
sets, of the twelve thousand pieces of 
crockery which we need in our little 
street. To think of twelve thousand 
articles of crockery is to realize our re- 
moteness from the monkey. And the 
nurses, as they pass, fill me with wonder, 
for some of them attend one child, some 
two, while sometimes three children 
have two nurses—until I wonder what 
percentage of nurse is really required to 
keep in order an obviously unruly gen- 
eration. 

Complex, enormous, it is not even 
cheap. Privacy, the purest jewel human- 
ity can find, seems to be the dearest, 
This inflated individual home, it is 
marvelous how it has survived! Like 
most human institutions, it has probably 
survived because it was there. It has 
taken woman’s time; it has taken much 
of her energy, much of her health and 
looks. Worst of all, it seems to have 
taken from her some of the considera- 
tion to which as a human being she was / 
entitled. Let there be no mistake about | 
that. In spite of proclamations as to 
the sacredness of the home and the dig- 
nity of labor, the fact remains that the 
domestic man, the kind that can hang 
a picture straight, is generally treated 
by male acquaintances with sorrowful 
tolerance; should he attempt to wash 
the baby, he becomes the kind of man 
about whom the comic songs are written. 
(I may seem rather violent, but I once 
tried to wash a baby.) So that appar- 
ently the dignified occupations of the 
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household are not deemed dignified by 
man. This is evident enough, for office- 
cleaners, laundresses, step-girls, are nev- 
er replaced by men. These are the 
feminine occupations, the coarse occu- 
pations, requiring no special intelligence. 

The truth is that the status of domes- 
tic labor is low. An exception is made 
in favor of the cook, but only by people 
who know what cooking is, which ex- 
cludes the majority of the world. It is 
true that of late years attempts have 
been made to raise the capacity of the 
domestic laborer by inducing her to 
attend classes on cooking, on child-nur- 
ture, etc., but, in the main, in ninety- 


—nine per cent. of bourgeois marriages, 


it is assumed that any fool can run a 
house. It matters very little whether a 
fool can run a house or not; what does 
matter from the woman’s point of view 


.is that she is given no credit for efficient 


household management, and that is one 
reason why she has rebelled. It does 
not matter whether you are a solicitor, 
an archbishop, or a burglar, the savor 
es out of your profession if it is not 
ublicly esteemed at its true worth. We 
Raed heard of celebrated impostors, of 
celebrated politicians, but who has ever 
heard of a celebrated housekeeper? 
The modern complaint of woman is 
that the care of the house has divorced 
her from growing interests, from litera- 
ture and, what is more important, from 
the newspaper, partly from music, en- 
/tirely from politics, It is a purely 


/ material question; there are only twen- 


ty-four hours in every day, and there 
are some things one cannot hustle. One 
can no more hustle the English joint 
than the decrees of the Supreme Court. 
Moreover, and this is a collateral fact, 
an emptiness has formed around woman; 
while on the one side she was being 
tempted by the professions that opened 
to her, by the interests ready to her 
hand, the old demands of less organized 
homes were falling away from her. Once 
upon a time she was a slave; now she 
s a half-timer, and the taste of liberty 
hat has come to her has made her more 
intolerant of the old laws than she was 
in the ancient days of her serfdom. Not 
much more than seventy years ago it 
was still the custom in lower middle- 
class homes for the woman to sew and 
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bake and brew. These occupations 
were relinquished, for the distribution 
of labor made it possible to have them 
better done at a lower cost. 

In the ‘fifties and the ’sixties the 
great shops began to grow, stores to rise 
of the type of Whiteley and Wana- 

maker. Woman ceased to be industrial, 
and became commercial; her chief occu- 
pation was now shopping, and if she was 
intelligent and painstaking she could 
make a better bargain with Jones, in 
Queen’s Road, than with Smith, in Port- 
chester Street. But of late years even 
that has begun to go; the great store: 
dominate the retail trade, and now, 
qualities being equal, there is hardly 
anything to pick between universal 
provider No. 1, at one end of the town, 
and No. 2, equally universal, at the 
other. Also the stores sell everything; 
they facilitate purchases; the house- 
keeper need not go to ten shops, for at 
a single one she can buy cheese, bicycles, 
and elephants. That is only an indica- 
tion of the movement; the time will 
come, probably within our lifetime, 
when the great stores of the towns will 
have crushed the small traders and 
turned them into branch managers; 
when all the prices will be alike, all the 
goods alike; when food will be so graded 
that it will no longer be worth the house- 
keeper's while to try and discover a 
particularly good sirloin—instead she 
will telephone for seven pounds of qual- 
ity AF, No. 14,692. Then, having less to 
do, woman will want to do still less, and 
the modern rebellion against house and 
home will find in her restlessness a 
greater impetus. 

When did the rebellion begin? Al- 
most, it might be said, it began in the 
beginning, .and no doubt before the ma- 
triarchate period women were striving 
toward liberty, only to lose it after 
having for a while dominated man. In 
later years women such as Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, but more obscure, strove to 
emancipate themselves from the thral- 
dom of the household. The aspiratio 
of woman, whether Greek courtesan, 
French worldling, or English factory in,/ 
spector, has always been toward equaF 
ity with man, perhaps toward mastery. 
And man has always stood in her path 
to restrict her, to arrest her develop- 
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ment for his pleasure, as does to-day the 

Japanese to the little tree which he 

plants in a pot. The clamor of to-day 

against the emancipated woman is as 

old as the rebukes of St. Paul; Moliére 

gave it tongue in “Les femmes sa- 

vantes,” when he made the bourgeois 

say to his would-be learned wife: 

Former aux bonnes meeurs l’esprit de ses 
enfants, 

Faire aller son ménage, avoir |’ceil sur ses 
gens 

Et regler la dépense avec économie 

Doit étre son etude et sa philosophie. 


_~ Man has laid down only three occupa- 
tions: kirche, kiiche, kinder. 

Hence the revolt. If man had not so 
much desired that woman should be 
housekeeper and courtesan, she would 
not so violently have rebelled against 


him, for why should one rebel until) 


somebody says, “Thou shalt!’? At 
the words “Thou shalt,” rebellion be- 
comes automatic, and, so long as woman 
has . . . virility in her, so will it be. 
Still, leaving origins alone, and consid- 
ering only the last fifty or sixty years of 
our history, it might be said that they 
are divided into three periods: 

(a) The shiny nose and virtue period. 

) The powder-puff and possible vir- 
tue period. 

(c) The Russian ballet and leopard- 
skin period. 

There are exceptions, qualifications, 
occasional retrogressions, but, taking it 
roughly, that is the history of English 
womanhood from wax fruit to Bakst 
designs. There were crises, such as the 
early ‘eighties, when bloomers came in 
and women essayed cigarettes, and felt 
very advanced and sick; when they 
joined Ibsen clubs and took up Bernard 
Shaw, and wore eye-glasses and gener- 
ally tried to be men without succeeding 
in being gentlemen. There was another 
crisis about 1906, when suffrage put 
forward in England its first violent 
claims. That, too, was abortive in a 
sense, as is ironically recorded in a comic 
song popular at the time: 

Back, back to the office she went: 
The secretary was a perfect gent. 

But still, in a rough and general way, 
there has been a continual and growing 
discontent with the heavy weight of the 


household, the complications of its ad- 
ministration. There has been a drive 
oward freedom which has affected even 
tae most Conservative of all animals, 
the male. There have been conscious 
rebellions as expressed, for instance, by 
Nora who “slammed the door”; by the 
many girls who decide to “‘live their own 
lives,” as life was expounded in the yel- 
low-backs of the ‘nineties; by the grow- 
ing demand for entry into the profes- 
sions; for votes; for admission to the 
legislatures. There is nothing irrelevant 
in this; given that by the nature of her 
position in society and of the duties 
intrusted to her in the household, she 
was cut off from all other fields of human 
activity, it may be said that every at- 
tempt that woman has made to share 
in any activity that lay beyond her 
front door has been revolutionary and 
directed at the foundations of the Eng- 
lish household system. Whether this 
has also been the case in America, where 
a curious type of woman has been 
evolved—pampered, selfish, intelligent, 
domineering, and wildly pleasure-loving 
—I cannot tell. Nor is it my business; 
like other men, the Americans have the 
wives they deserve. 

But behind the conscious rebellions 
are the subtle and, in a way, infinitely 
more powerful unconscious rebellions, 
the dull discontents of overworked and 
pver-preoccupied women; the weariness, 
ithe desire for pleasure and travel, for 
change, for time to play and to love, and 
—what is more pathetic—for time just 
to sit and rest. The epitaph of the char- 
woman— 


Weep for me not, weep for me never, 
I’m going to do nothing, nothing forever— 


embodies pains deep-buried in millions 
of women’s hearts. Most people do 
not krow that, because women never 
smile so brightly as when they are un- 
happy. Sometimes I suspect that public 
pronouncements and suffrage manifes- 
toes have had very much less to do with 
modern upheavals than these slumbrous 
protests against the multiplicity of er- 
rands and the intricacies of the kitchen 
range. 

Even man has been affected by the 
change, has begun to realize that it is 
quite impossible to alter custom while 








leaving custom unaltered, which, as any- 
body knows who reads parliamentary 


debates, is mankind’s dearest desire. 
Changes in his habits and in his sur- 
roundings, such as the week-end, the 
servant problem, the restaurant, the 
hotel; all these have been separate dis- 
ruptive factors, have begun to bring 
about the downfall of the English house- 
hold. I do not know that one can assign 
a predominant place to any one of these 
factors; they are each one as the drop 
of water that, joined with its fellows, 
wears away stone. Moreover, in socio- 
psychologic investigation it is often 
found that what appears to be a cause 
is an effect, and vice versa. For instance, 
Avith regard to restaurant dining, it may 
be that people frequent restaurants be- 
cause the home cooking is bad, and, on 
the other hand, it may be that home 
cooking has become bad because people 
have neglected it as they found it easier 
to go to the restaurant. This attitude 
of mind must qualify the conclusion at 
which I arrive, and it is an attitude 
which must be sedulously cultivated by 
any one who wants to know the truth 
instead of wishing merely to have his 
prejudices confirmed. 
But, all allowances made, it is per- 
fectly clear that the first group of dis- 
/ruptive factors, such as the restaurant 
dinner, the week-end, the long and fre- 
quent holidays, the motor-car, the 
spread of golf, is inimical to the home 
\idea and, therefore, to the house idea. 
“(Home means house, and does not mean 
flat, for which see further on.) The 
home i is complex; it embraces pri- 
vacy, possession; it implies a place 
where one can retreat, be master, be 
powerful in a small sphere, take off one’s 
boots, be sulky or pleasant, as one likes. 
It involves, above all, a place where one 
does not hear the neighbor’s piano, or 
the neighbor’s baby, or, with luck, the 
neighbor’s cat; but where, on the other 
hand, one’s own piano, one’s own baby, 
and one’s own cat are raised to a high 
and personal pitch of importance. "te 
involves everything that is individual— 
one’s own stationery block, one’s crest 
or, if one is not so fortunate, one’s 
monogram upon the plate. If the 
S.P.C.A. did not intervene, I think one 
might often see in the front garden a 
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cat branded with a hot iron: ‘Thomas 
ones. His Cat.” It is the rallying- 
point of domestic virtue, the origin of 
omestic tyranny. It is the place where 
public opinion cannot see you and where, ’ 
therefore, you may behave badly. Most \ 
wite-beaters live in houses; in flats they 
would be afraid of the opinion of the } 
hall porter. And yet the home is no 
without its charm and its nobility, for 
its bricks and mortar enshrine a spirit 
that is worshiped and for which much 
fmay be sacrificed. Cigars have been 
‘given up so that the home might have a 
new coat of paint; amusements, holi- 
days, food sometimes—all these have 
been sacrificed so that, well railed off 
from the outside world by a front gar- 
den, if possible by a back garden, too— 
or, still more delightful, far from the 
next house—a little social cosmos might 
be maintained. So far has this gone 
in the north of England that many peo- 
ple who could well afford servants will 
mot have them because, as they say, 
ithey cannot bear strangers in the house. 
And very desirable houses in the sub- 
urbs of London, with old, walled gardens, 
have been given up because it was un- 
bearable to take tea under the eyes of 
passengers on the top of the motor-buses. 
The home spirit, however, is not con- 
tent merely with coats of paint and 
doilies; it demands mental as_well as 
Tnaterial worship. tr-temands impor- 
tance; it insists that it is home, sweet 
home, and that there is no place like it 
(which is one comfort); that it is the last 
thought of the drowning sailor; that the 
trapper, lost in the deepest forests of 
Canada, sees rising in the smoke of his 
lonely camp-fire a delicious vision of 
Aunt Maria’s magenta curtains. It lays 
down that it is wrong to leave it, quite 
apart from the question of burglars; 
it has invented scores of phrases to 
justify otherwise unpleasant husbands 
who had “given a good home”’ to their 
wives; phrases to censure revolting 
daughters “who had good homes, and 
what more could they want?” It has 
frowned upon everything that was out- 
side itself, for it could not see anything 
that was not itself. It has hated thea- 
ters, concerts, dances, lectures, every 
form of amusement; and, as it has to 
bear them, likes to refer to them archly 
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as debauches, or going on the razzle- 
dazzle, or the ran-dan, according to 
period. It has powerfully allied itself 
with the pulpit and, in impious circles, 
with fancy-work and crochet; it has 
enlisted a considerable portion of the 
Royal Academy to depict it in various 
scenes for which the recipe is: One tired 
man with a sunny smile returning to 
his home; one delighted wife; suitable 
number of ebullient children and, inev- 
itably, a dog. The dog varies. In Eng- 
land they generally put in a terrier, in 
war-time a bulldog; in Germany it may 
be a dachshund; and in other countries 
it is another kind of dog, but it is always 
the same idea. 

And so it is not wonderful that the 
home has looked censoriously upon 
jeverything that took people away from 
\its orbit. Likewise it is not wonderful 
that people have fled to anything avail- 
able so as to escape the charmed circle’ 
The week-end is in general a very over- 
rated amusement, for it consists mainly 
in packing and preparing to catch a 
train, then thinking of packing and 
catching a train, then packing and 
catching a train; but still the week-end 
amounts to a desertion, and hardly a 
month passes without a divine laying 


\\savage hands upon the excursion. There 


was a time when holidays themselves 
were looked upon as audacious breaches 
of the conventions. In the early nine- 
teenth century nobody went to Brighton 
except the Regent and the smart set; 
even in the Thackerayan period people 
did not think it necessary to leave Lon- 
don in August, and when they took the 
Grand Tour they were bent on improv- 
ing their minds. The Kickleburys could 
not go up the Rhine without a powerful 
feeling of self-consciousness; I think 
they felt that they were outraging the 
Victorian virtues, so they had to make 
up for it by taking a guide, who for 
four or five weeks lectured them day 
and night upon the ruins of Godesberg. 
All this was opposed to the spirit of the 
home, just as anything which is outside 
the home is opposed to the spirit of the 
home, as was, for instance, every dance 
that has ever been known. In the 
Observer, in 1820, appeared a poem ex- 
pressing horror and disgust of the waltz, 
and, curiously enough, very much in the 


same terms as the diatribes in the 
American papers of 1914 against the 
turkey-trot and the bunny-hug. When 
the polka came in, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, good people clus- 
tered to see it danced, just like the more 
recent tango, and it was considered very 
fast. All this may appear somewhat 
irrelevant, but my case is mainly that 
the old attitude, now decaying, is that 
anything that happened outside the 
home, whether sport or amusement, was 


anything between faintly and violently!” 


evil. The old ideal of home was con- 
centrated in §unday: a long night; 
heavy breakfast; church; walk in the 
ark; heavy dinner, including roast 
Beef: profound sleep in the dining-room; 
heavy tea; then nothing whatever; 
church; heavy supper; nothing what- 
ever; then sleep. There is not much of 
this left, and Resin the moment when 
Sunday concerts began and the picture- 


galleries were opened, when chess was—~ 


played and the newspaper read, the old 
solidities of the home trembled, for the 
home was an edifice from which one 
could not take one stone. 

In chorus with the cry for new pleas- 
ures, the reaction against the old dis- 
comfort, came a more powerful influence 
still, because it was direct—the servant 
problem. The Americans know this 
question, I think, better even than the 
British, for in their country a violent 
democracy rejects domestic service and 
compels, ‘I believe, the use of recent 
emigrants from old enslaved Europe 
who have not yet breathed the aggres- 
sive and ambitious air that has touched 
the Stars and Stripes. In Great Britain 
the crisis is not yet, and it may never 
come, for this is not the English way. In 
England we are aware of a crisis only 
fifty years later, because for that half- 
century we have successfully pretended 
that there was no crisis. So we come in 
just in time for the reaction, and say: 
“There you are. I told you nothing 
was changed.” Yet, so persistent is the 
servant problem that even England has 
had to take some notice of it. As Mr. 
Wells said, the supply of rough, hard- 
working girls began to shrink. 7 shrank 


because so many opportunities for the ; 
employment of women were offered by' 
the factories which arose in England in 
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the “forties and the fifties, by the de- 
mand for waitresses, for shorthand- 
writers, typists, shop-girls, elementary 
school-mistresses, etc. 
Act of 1870 gave the young English 
girls of that day a violent shock, for it 
informed them of the existence of Paris, 
assisted them toward the piano. And 
then came the development of the fac- 
“tory system, the spread of cheapness; 
with the rise in wages came a rising 
desire for pretty, cheap things almost 
as pretty as the dear ones; substitutes 
for costly stuffs were found; composi- 
tions replaced ivory, mercerized cotton 
rivaled silk, and little by little the young 
girl of the people discovered that with 
a little cleverness she could look quite 
as well as the one whom her mother 
called “Madam”; so she ceased to call 
her “Madam.” Labor daily grows more 
truculent, so there is no knowing what 
she will call the ex-Madam next; but 
one thing is certain, and that is that she 
will not serve her. She will not, because 
she looks upon service as ignominious; 
she has her own pride; she will not tell 
you that she is in a shop, but that she is 
“in business”; if she is “in service,” 
often she will say nothing about it at 
all, for the other girls, who work their 
eleven hours a day for a few shillings a 
week, despise her. They at least have 
fixed hours and they do not live in; 
when they have done their work they 
are free. They may have had less to 
eat that day than the comfortable par- 
lor-maid, and maybe they have less in 
their pockets, but they are free, and they 
do not hesitate to show their contempt 
Ao the helot. I think that new pride has 
done as much as anything‘to crush the 
old, large, unwieldy home, for its four 
stories and its vast basement needed many 
steady, hard-working slaves, who only 
spoke when they were spoken to and al- 
ways obeyed. It is not that mistresses 
weré bad; some were and some were 
not, but from the modern girl’s point of 
view they were all bad because they 
had power at any time of day or night 
to demand service, to impose tasks that 
were not contracted for; to forbid the 
house to the servant’s friends, to make 
her loves difficult, to forbid her even to 
speak toa man. Whether the mistress 


so behaved did not matter; she had 
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the power, and in a society growingly 
individual, growingly democratic, that 
was bound to become a heavy yoke. 
And so, very slowly, the modern evo~ 
lution began. The first to go were the 
immense houses of Kensington, Pad- 
dington, Bayswater, Bloomsbury—those 
old houses within hail of Hyde Park 
which once held large families, all of 
them anxious to live not too far from 
the Court. They fell because it was 
almost impossible to afford enough ser- 
vants to keep in order their three or 
four reception-rooms and their eight, 
ten, twelve bedrooms; they fell because 
the birth-rate shrank and the large famie~~ 
lies of the early nineteenth century b 
came exceptional; they fell also becaus 
the old rigidity, or rather the wether A 
of the home was vanishing; because the 
lady of the house ventured to have tea 
in her drawing-room when there were 
no callers, and little by little came to 
leave newspapers about in it and to 
smoke in it. With the difficulties of the 
old houses came a demand for somethin 
smaller, requiring less labor. ‘This ac- 
counts for the villas, of which some four 
hundred thousand have been built in 
the suburbs of London, in the villages 
London has absorbed. They are atro- 
cious imitations of the most debased 
Elizabethan style; they show concrete 
where they should use stone, but, as their 
predecessors showed stucco, they are 
not much worse. They exhibit painted 
black stripes where there should be 
beams; they have sloping roofs, gables, 
dormer-windows, everything cunningly 
arranged to make as many corners as 
possible where no chaircan stand. They 
have horrid little gardens where the 
builder has buried many broken bricks, 
sardine tins, and old hats; they rep- 
resent the taste of the twentieth cen- 
tury; they are quite abominable.” But 
still the fact remains that they are in- 
finitely smaller, more manageable, more 
intelligently planned than the spacious 
old houses of the past, where every black 
cupboard bred the cockroach and the 
mouse. They are easy to warm and easy 
to clean; their windows are not limited 
by the old window tax; they have bath- 
rooms even when their renteis only 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year; and 
especially they have no basement. The 
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disappearance of the basement is one of 
the most significant aspects of the down- 
fall of the old household, for it was 
essentially the servants’ floor, where 
they could be kept apart from their mas- 
ters, maintaining their own sports and 
the mysterious customs of a strange 
people; when the door of the kitchen 
stairs was shut one could keep out every- 
thing connected with the servants, ex- 
cept perhaps the smell of the roast leg 
of mutton. That did not matter, for 
that was homelike. The basement was 
a vestige of feudal English society; it 
was brother to the servants’ quarters 
and the servants’ hall. Now it 1s gone. 
In many places the tradesmen’s en- 
trance has vanished and the cabbage 
comes to the front door. The sacred 
suppressions are no more, and in a devel- 
oping democracy the master and mis- 
tress of the house stately dine, while on 
the other side of a wall about an inch 
thick Jane can be heard conversing with 
the policeman. 

——The growth of the small house has 
never stopped during the last forty or 
fifty years. A builder in the southwest 
of London, of whom I made inquiries, 
told me that he had erected four hundred 
and twenty houses, and that not one of 
them had a basement; this form of 
architecture had not even occurred to 
him. I have also visited very many 
homes in the suburbs of London, and I 
have looked in vain for the old precincts 
of the serving-maid. The small house 
has powerfully affected the old indi- 
vidual attitude of home, for the hostile 
dignity of the past cannot survive when 
one man mows the lawn and the other 
clips the roses, each in his own garden, 
separated only by three sticks and some 
barbed wire. In detached houses it is 
worse, for they are now so close together 
that in certain architectural conditions 
preliminaries are required before one can 
take a private bath. The whole direc- 


i of domestic architecture is against 


ne individual and for the group. The 
modern home takes away even the old 
stores—there are no more pickle-cup- 
boards and jam cupboards, and hardly 
linen cupboards; why should there be 
when jam and pickles come from the 
grocer, and few men have more than 
twelve shirts? There is not even a store 


( 


for coal. Some years ago I lived in a 
house that was built in 1820, and j 

coal-cellar held eight tons; I now in- 
habit one, built in 1860, in which I can 
accommodate four tons; the 1915 house 
now being built in the suburbs cannot 
receive more than one ton. The evolu- 
tion of the coal-cellar is a little the evolu- 
tion of English society from the time 
when every man had to live a good deal 
for himself, until slightly better distribu- 
tion made it possible for him to combine 
with his fellows. 
coal, for there is a service of coal to his 
door-step. Besides, the offspring of coal 
are expelling their ancestor—gas and 
electricity, both centrally supplied from 
a single source, are sappir~ the old 
hearthstone that was fed by one small 
family, and for that family alone glowed. 


A continual socialization has come about; 


j 
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and it is not going to stop. What is done 
in common is on the whole better done, 
more cheaply done. But what is done 
in common is hostile to the old home 
spirit, because the principle of the home 
spirit is that anything done in common 
is—well, common! 

As for the old houses of fifteen to six- 
teen rooms, they have had to accommo- 
date themselves to the new conditions. 
First they tried to maintain themselves 
by reducing their rents. I know of a 
case, in Courtfield Gardens, where a 
house leased twenty-six years ago at 
$1,000 a year, was leased again about 
ten years ago at $750 a year, and is now 
being offered at $500 a year. The owner 
does not want his premises turned into 
a boarding-house, but he cannot find a 
private tenant, because hardly anybody 
nowadays can manage five floors and a 
basement. In my own district, where 
the houses tower up to heaven, I see the 
process at work—rents falling, pitiful 
attempts of the landlords to prevent 
their houses from turning into maison- 
nettes and boarding-houses, to prevent 
the general decay. 


But they are oo \ 
The vast Victorian houses within three 


miles of Charing Cross are, one by one, 
being cut up into flats; in the unfashion- 
able districts they are being used for 
tenements; and there are splendid old 
houses in the neighborhood of Blooms- 
bury, where in the day of Dickens lived 
the fashionables, which now house half 
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a dozen working-class families and their 
lodgers. There is one of these old glories 
near Lamb’s Conduit Street, where a 
Polish working furrier and his six un- 
washed assistants work under a ceiling 
sown with sprawling nymphs, while 
melancholic and chipped golden lions’ 
heads look down from either side of a 
once splendid Georgian mantelpiece. It 
is very reactionary of me, | am afraid, 
but I cannot help feeling it a pity that 
this old house, where would suitably 
walk the ghost of Brinsley Sheridan, 
must be one of the eggs broken to make 
the omelet of the future. 

— But these old houses must go. Why 
should one preserve an old house? One 
does not preserve one’s old boots. The 
old houses have been seized by the cur- 
rent of revolt against the home; they 
have mostly become boarding and apart- 
ment houses. This is not only because 
their owners do not know what to do 
with them; one does not run a boarding- 
house unless it pays, and so evidently 
there has been a growing demand for 
the boarding-house. Boarding-houses 
fail, but for every one that fails two rise 
up, and there is hardly a street in Lon- 
don that has not its boarding-house, or 
at least its apartment-house. There are 
several in Park Lane itself; there is even 
one whose lodgers may look into the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace. I do 
not know how many _ boarding-houses 
there are in London, for no statistics 
distinguish properly between the board- 
ing-house, the apartment-house, the pri- 
vate hotel, the hotel, and the tavern. 
But, evidently, the increase is continu- 
ous, and part of the explanation is to be 
found elsewhere than in the traveler. 
Of course, the traveler has enormously 
increased, but he alone cannot account 
for the scores of thousands of people 
who pass their years in apartment and 
boarding houses. They live there for 
various reasons—because they cling to 
the old family idea and think to find 
“a home from home”; because they 
cannot afford to run separate establish- 
ments; and very many because they 
are tired of running them, tired of the 
plumber, tired of the housemaid. There 
are thousands of families in London, 


quite well-to-do, who prefer to live in | 


boarding-houses; they hate the board- 
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ing-house, but they hate it less than 
home. They feel less tied; they have 
less furniture; they like to feel that 
their furniture is in store where they 
can forget all about it. They have lost 
part of their old love for Aunt Maria’s 
magenta curtains—the home idea has be- 
come less signifcant to them. And this 
applies also to hotels. The increase of 
hotels in London, in every provincial 
city, all over the world, is not entirely 
explained by the traveler, though, by 
the way, the increase in traveling is a 
sign of the decay of the home. The ol 
idea, ““You’ve got a good home and 
you've got to stay there,” suffers when- 
ever a member of the home leaves it for 
any reason other than the virtuous pur- 
suit of his business. All over the center 
of London, in Piccadilly, along Hyde 
Park, in Bloomsbury, hotels have risen 

the Piccadilly, the new Ritz, the Park 
View, the Coburg, the Cadogan, the 
Waldorf, the Jermyn Court, the Marbk 
Arch, so many that in some places they 
are beginning to form a row. And still 
they rise. An enormous hotel is being 
built opposite Green Park; another is 
projected at Hyde Park Cerner; the 
Strand Palace is open, and at the Regent 
Palace there are, | understand, fourteen 
hundred bedrooms. The position is that 
a proportion of London’s population is 
beginning to live in these hotels without 
servants of their own, without furniture 
of their own, without houses of their own. 
\ more detached, a freer spirit is invad- 
ing them, and a desire to get all they 
can out of life while they can, instead of 
solemnly worshiping the Englishman's 
castle. 

It does not come easily, and it does 
not come quickly. During the last 
twenty-five years most of the blocks of 
flats to be found in London have risen, 
with their villainously convenient lifts 
for passengers and their new-fangled 
lifts for dust-bins and coal, with their 
electricity and their white paint, and 
other signs of emancipation: They were 
not popular when they came, and they 
are disliked by the older generation; 
it is still a little vicious to live in a West 
End flat. And when the younger gen- 
eration points oit that flats are so con- 
venient because you can leave them, the 
older generation shakes its head and 
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wonders why one should want to. In a 
future which | glimpse clearly enough, 
_I see many more causes of disquiet for 
the older generation, and | wonder with 
a certain fear whether I, too, shall not 
be dismayed when I become the older 
}generation. For the destruction of the 


fis home is extending now much further 


than bricks and mortar. It is touching 
the center of human life, the kitchen. 
‘There are now in London quite a number 
of flats, such as, I think, Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, St. James’s Court, Artillery 
Mansiens, where the tenants live in 
agreeable suites and either take their 
meals in the public restaurant or have 
them brought up to their flat. The difh- 
“culty of service is being reduced. The 
sixty households are beginning to do 
without the sixty cooks, and never use 
more than a few dozen at a time of 
their two hundred pieces of crockery. 
There are no more tradesmen, nor is 
there any ordering; there is a menu 
and a telephone. There are no more 
heated interviews with the cook, and no 
more notices given ten minutes before 
the party, but a chat with a manager 
who has the manners and the tact of an 
ambassador. ‘There is no more home 
work in these places. 

I think these blocks of flats point the 
way to the future much more clearly 
than the hotels and the boarding-houses, 
for those are only makeshifts. Generally 
speaking, boarding-houses are bad and 
uncomfortable, for the landlady is some- 
times drunk and generally ill-tempered, 
the servants are usually dirty and al- 
ways overworked; the furniture clam- 
ors for destruction by the city council. 
The new system—blocks of flats with a 

| central restaurant—will probably, in a 
“more or less modified form, be the home 
of new British generations. I conceive 
the future homes of the people as sepa- 
rate communities, say blocks of a hun- 
dred flats or perhaps more, standing in 
a common garden which will be kept up 
by the estate. Each flat will probably 
have one room for each inhabitant, so 
as to secure the privacy which is very 
necessary even to those who no longer 
believe in the home idea; it will also 
have a common room where privacy can 
be dispensed with. Its furniture will be 
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partly personal, but not very, for a 
movement which is developing in Amer- 
ica will extend, and we, too, in England 
may be provided, as are to-day the more 
fortunate Americans, with an abundance 
of cupboards and dressers ready fixed to 
the walls. There will be no coal, but 
only electricity and gas, run from the 
central plant. There will be no kitchens, 
but one central kitchen, and a central 
dining-room, run—and this is very im- 
portant—by a committee of tenants. 

That committee will appoint and 
control cooks and all servants; it will 
buy all provisions, and it will buy 
them cheaply, for it will purchase 
by the hundredweight. It will con- 
trol the central laundry, and a paid 
laundry-maid will check the lists—there 
will no longer be, as once upon a time 
on Saturday evenings, a hundred per- 
sons checking a ws Ba lists. It is 
even quite possib le that the central 
organization may darn socks. ‘The ser- 
vants will no longer be slaves, person- 
ally attached to a few persons, thei 
chattel; they will be day-workers, labor- 
ing eight hours, without any master save 
their duty. The whole system of the 
household will be grouped for the pur- 
pose of buying and distributing every- 
thing that is needed at any hour. 
There will be no more personal shop- 
ping; the wholesale cleaner will call 
on certain days without being told 
to; the communistic window-cleaners 
will dispose of every window on a given 
day; there may even be in the garden a 
communistic system of dog kennels. | 
have no proposal for controlling cats, 
for | understand that no man can do 
that, .. . but then there will be no mice 
in those days. 

[ think I will close upon that phrase: 
There will be no mice in those days. 
For somehow the industrious mouse, 
seuffing behind the loose wainscoting 
over the rotten boards, is to me cu- 
riously significant of the old, hostile 
order, when every man jealously held 
what was his own and determined that 
it should so remain—dirty, insanitary, 
tiresome, labor-making, dull, inexpress- 
ibly ugly, inexpressibly inimical to any- 
thing fresh and free, providing that it 
was wholly and sacredly his own. 
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The Assistant Secretary 


BY MARGARITA 


fa HE chief done require 
yo suhvices, Miss Ma- 
vis.” 

The old office-build- 
ing in which we were 
did not boast of coldly 
Zim Ry <3 mechanical innovations 
like electric call-bells. Henry was call- 
bell, messenger, flunkey, “three in one,” 
under the guise of his official status of 
doorkeeper. Unctuous African smiles 
usually swathed in cheer the summons 
of duty. But to-day a strange solemnity 
engulfed Henry. 

' must admit I was a little nervous 
myself. Even if it does occur frequently, 
it is not every day that a new Assistant 
Secretary takes possession of the inner- 
most room in the suite of offices. What 
if the head of our department doesn’t 
ever make much difference with the 
work, he can make a great deal of differ- 
ence in your comfort. He can be a 
chronic grouch or a petty tyrant, or in 
other ways make the situation rather 
dificult for a girl. Or he can just be 
nice and easy-going, and let you run 
things the way you always have. 

But this time I had hoped that the 
politicians might, for once, have put in 
a man with some knowledge of the work 
of the department. It was getting be- 
yond me. You see our status was rather 
unusual. We had originally been a tiny 
offshoot of one of the big government 
departments, of so little importance that 
we boasted only a chief clerk and half a 
dozen women stenographers, all under 
the Assistant Secretary, who was the 
titular head. Actually, as is apt to be 
the case, the chief clerk, being a fixture 
where the Assistant Secretary changed 
more often than the administrations, 
ran things. Now, because of the pe- 
culiar attitude of Mr. Redlands, who 
drew the salary of chief clerk, most of 
his work fell on me, who am supposed to 
be his stenographer and secretary! To 
complicate matters, because of recent 
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developments, our work had become 
more and more technical. In any gov- 
ernment but ours the head would have 
been a scientific expert. As it was 

well, it would be a little too humorous to 
be politic if | gave the reasons for the 
appointment of the three Assistant Sec- 
retaries of whom | had had experience! 

My own qualihcations for my post 
were not exhaustive. I had had a dab 
at a science or so in my two years at 
college before the bottom dropped out of 
my fortunes; I had picked up stenography 
and typewriting in preparation for a 
government ofice. | man: iged to ac- 
quire a little technical knowledge by 
cramming at the Congressional Library 
in the evenings. But I would really have 
liked to be sure that the letters we sent 
out, to be accepted as gospel truth by 
our correspondents, hit the high places 
of plausibility once in a while. So I 
had hopes of the new incumbent. 

But I knew, as soon as I had caught 
up my dictation-pad and got myself into 
the presence, that here was no scientific 
student. I found out afterward that he 
owned a stock-farm in the nearer West. 
He had qualified for office by doing a 
rattling round of stump speeches. 

Mr. Harris was a big man with huge 
hands and feet, buttoned rather too 
closely for classic lines into the frock 
coat that he seemed to consider the 
proper garb for his first official appear- 
ance. His skin had the burnt-in red 
that years of city living cannot bleach, 
and no manicure would have under- 
taken his hands in an optimistic spirit. 
He sat very stiffly on his chair, as if he 
were not altogether sure it would not 
buck under him. 

He eyed me in some surprise. “I 
asked for the chief clerk, ma’am,” he 
said. 

I jumped at the title of respect. I 
had known plenty of Westerners, but 
it was at the stage when they had 
evolved from that pioneer deference to 
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women that prompts the “ma’am”’ at 
anything reputably feminine in long 
skirts. But I recovered in time to reply 
to the question. 

‘Mr. Redlands is not here this morn- 
ing.” I knew he’d find out soon enough 
about the chief clerk. ‘Meantime, | 
am his secretary and in charge.” 

“Oh, I see; of the routine work,” he 
said, stiffly. 

“*Certainly—of the routine work,” I 
said, meekly. He'd find out by degrees 

just like the others. 

“Very well, ma’am,” he said, pom- 
pously. “It will take me a few days, I 
suppose, to learn a!! the details.” 

| registered, as they say in film-land, 
my fixed conviction that, while the work 
of our department was of an exactingness 
not to be equaled in the government 
service or elsewhere, he was the one per- 
son who could dispose of its intricacies 
in a day. 

“Very well, then,” said the Assistant 
Secretary in this case. “ Before we get 
down to business I'll just dictate a few 
pe rsonal letters.” 

The next day he was back at sharp 
9 A.M., asking for the chief clerk. You 
could see that having a woman work for 
him made him uneasy. He would have 
been more comfortable giving orders to 
a whole army of cow-punchers. Of 
course it wasn’t for me to enlighten him 
about the chief clerk, but a few days 
later, when he asked me point-blank 
how many days a month the gentleman’s 
attendance averaged, | had to answer. 
Then he got the whole story—political 
appointment, bucket-shop in New York, 
and all. 

“It’s outrageous,” he fumed, and was 
all for putting an end to such a state of 
affairs. In pursuance thereof he began 
to dictate a letter to the Secretary. I 
took it down, silently, of course. When 
he was partly through it began to dawn 
upon him that the young woman who 
was taking down the dictation was not 
enthusiastic. You know—you only have 
to think hard enough to have it pene- 
trate in some especially sensitive cases. 
With Mr. Harris, however, I had to ask 
him, in a dubious sort of way, to repeat 
several sentences before he became really 
uneasy. 

He didn’t like to ask me point-blank 
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what | thought of his letter; that 
wouldn’t have been dignified. And yet 
he just couldn’t bear to exist one mo- 
ment longer in an atmosphere that im- 
plied that he was not unqualifiedly ap- 
proved of—worshipfully approved of. 
Most men, of course, are like that. He 
fidgeted around for a time, and finally 
came out with the question: 

“Don’t you think this is—hmmm 
the most forcible way in which to state 
the matter?” 

“Oh yes, it’s forcible 

“Well, then, what’s the matter?” It 
had occurred to him that I was a woman 
and a subordinate, so his tone was sulky. 

“Why, Mr. Redlands is a nephew of 
Senator Richardson, you know.” 

“Well, well, what of that?” he blus- 
tered. “If I had a cow-rustler who 
wasn’t onto his job, I’d pry him loose 
from the pay-roll so suddenly—” 

“Yes, that would do on your ranch. 
And, of course, if you expect never to 
have a favor to put through where the 
Senator will have a say—and I’ve no- 
ticed that what he says goes pretty much 
in this branch of the service—it’s all 
right to take the matter up now. It’s 
straight graft, of course, and_ short- 
sighted. Nobody could run a private 
business successfully on such terms. 
But—” 

He sat for a time in frowning silence. 
“Well—we'll take that up later,” he 
said, finally, uneasily shuffling over the 
morning’s correspondence that I had 
sorted and brought to him. It was evi- 
dent that he didn’t like dropping the 
matter at all. No honest man would 
enjoy such a situation. But I took it 
that he did want to hold his job. 

The Assistant Secretary really did 
make an effort to earn his salary. Morn- 
ing after morning he plowed through the 
correspondence, asking questions of me 
when he was absolutely put to it, but 
more often spending hours puzzling over 
what could have been explained in five 
minutes, his thick, stubby brows frown- 
ing, and his lips unconsciously framing 
silent words as one sees a child doing 
over a hard reading-lesson. 

I didn’t much wonder. 


” 


It had taken 


me the five years I had been in the 
Bureau to work up the little I knew. 
And I, at least, was fairly fresh from 
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study when I[ came in, and had some 
little foundation to go on, whereas Mr. 


Harris had had the most meager of 


educations—in school, that is. He had 
begun to be conhdential with me about 
his early struggles. His career had been 
that typical one of the man of the 
United States; the organization ot a big 
industry by hard work coupled with a 
shrewd grasp of the immediate circum- 
stances. 

Whenever he forgot me enough to 
really let himself loose on the subject of 
these early activities the transformation 
in the man was astounding. It hap- 
pened only once or twice when some- 
thing in his correspondence suggested it, 
but I never have forgotten. The big, 
red features took on force and blunt 
directness; the glance of his small, 
deeply bedded black eyes became pierc- 
ing, the big figure had a splendid poise 


SUPPOSE, TO LEARN ALL THE DETAILS” 


and force. It needed but little imagina- 
tion to picture the frontiersman, tense 
hand on his horse’s neck, eyes watchful, 
and yet unafraid, on the honzon. And 
when one glimpsed that, the burly figure 
in the yet undiscarded, tightly buttoned 
frock-coat, the big, red, aimless hands, 
the confusion of his face as he pored 
over tables which a moderately intelli- 
gent high-school boy could have mas- 
tered with ease, all this became rather 
pitiable. I was haunted by a fear that 
some day | might forget myself and ask 
him how he had been willing to occupy 
that desk. 

One morning I did it, interrupting his 
floundering amid a mass of bygone 
reports. Then I tried to soften my too- 
evident incredulity by adding, “I should 
think it would have been difhcult to 
arrange to have your home interests 
cared for.”’ 
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His face certainly clouded. There was 
a sort of big simplicity in the man that 
made you 4 
feelings about him, an indulgence that 
you might have had for a child, tem- 
pered with respect—that is, if it wasn’t 
fear. You were ignorant of just what 
forces were under that almost childish 
perplexity. You couldn’t tell what 
might happen if you prodded just a little 
too much. You can lift a stick of dyna- 
mite and carry it wherever you will, 
but you don’t pound it with the careless 
gaiety that you do an English walnut. 
Still, in this case, he answered my ques- 
tion with the utmost frankness and 
without the slightest feeling that I was 
taking a liberty. 

“Oh—I don’t know, ma’am. I'd 
worked mighty hard for the election and 
it seemed like I ought to have something. 
Then, my wife she thought she’d like a 
few winters in Washington for Mattie 
that’s our girl. It’s kind of rough where 
we live for Mattie, I guess; at least it has 
been since she went East to school and 
saw something different. They think 
there aren’t many people out home for 
her to associate with. And I guess my 
wife is right, and it’s time for me to have 
some position of authority.” 

‘Il understand, Mr. Harris,”’ I said. 
And, of course, anybody could see the 
whole thing. The meetings of the Con- 
gressional Club are jammed with just 
such mothers and daughters. I gave a 
minute’s thought to wondering how the 
ambition of this mother and daughter 
were destined to be realized; and “au- 
thority,” when you thought of our office 
with its half-dozen anxious tame rab- 
bits of women! 

Nobody could say Mr. Harris was a 
quitter. Even if he did mix things up 
and make my work twice as hard, the 
way he struggled to be efficient deserved 
admiration. But it got so I often had 
to come down to the office after dinner 
and, like Penelope, unravel at night 
what had been done by day! But it was 
hopeless. One doesn’t adapt oneself tc 
a new profession after one is fifty. More- 
over, | had a suspicion that his women- 
folks were worrying him. 

One morning he came to the office 
with care enthroned upon his brow. By 
this time he had learned to discard the 


ave a curious mixture of 


frock-coat, and wore quite “snappy” 
ready-made business clothes. We had 
plodded along through our correspon- 
dence for a time when he began to drop 
into long pauses and play absent-mind- 
edly with the letter-opener on his desk. 
After a few minutes I grew restless. 

“Ts that all, Mr. Harris?” I prodded 
him. 

“Oh no—that is— You have always 
lived in Washington, I believe you told 
me?” 

“Except when my father was sta- 
tioned at Annapolis. When he had sea- 
duty we lived in Washington. When 
my mother went to Japan with him | 
was in school.” I wondered, of course, 
what was coming. 

“Oh, then you belonged to what the 
women-folks are always calling ‘The 
Army and Navy Set’?” He looked at 
me with—it would not be true to say 
“new respect.”” He was far too much of 
a man to have the rudiments of snob- 
bishness. It was rather with a hopeful 
gleam in his eyes. 

“Why, yes, naturally.” 

“What was your father’s rank?” 

** Admiral.” 

“He is dead, I believe you told me?” 
*“T wouldn’t be here if he were not 
five years ago.” I couldn’t keep the 
quiver out of my voice. It was still with 
me, that frightful time. I could feel 

again the sick terror and loneliness. 

He speculated a little. ‘‘Why, then, 
you ought to be able to help us out. 
You see, the wife and daughter are a 
little upset 

[ thought I knew what was coming. 

“Of course they expected to mix with 
this here Washington society that we 
hear so much about. In fact, I guess | 
told you that’s about why they did want 
to come, especially on Mattie’s account, 
you know. Not that I like to think 
about Mattie’s marrying any one, 
but—”’ 

[ nodded intelligently. But you 
couldn’t help laughing a little to your- 
self and yet feeling sorry. Good heav- 


ens! the irony of bringing a girl to 
Washington to marry her with a whole 
state full of real men where she came 
from! 

“Well, we've been here about a 
month now, and the wife figures that 
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things ought to be beginning; the papers 
have a whole lot of doings in them; they 
sav the ‘season has begun with great 
brilliancy.’ But we haven't seen any- 
thing of it. We had our reception pub- 
lished in the paper, and they — well, they 
just stayed at home 
the last two weeks all 
dressed up and nobody 
came at all. Blamed 
if I can see what they 
care for, anyway. | 
told them people 
didn’t fairly know we 
were here yet. But 
it does seem kind of 
queer that not even a 
neighbor called—” 

“Oh no, neighbor- 
hood people don’t call. 
[hat’s entirely gone 
out except in the sub- 
urbs, you know, where 
it’s more as it would 
be in a village. But 
have they made their 
calls?” 

“Why, no. They 
haven't told me any- 
thing about it. But 
we didn’t suppose it 
was our place to make 
the first call. Out 
where we came from 
people expect to kind 
of welcome strangers, 
you know, and make 
them feel at home.” 

“Oh, dear no. No- 
body does that here, 
nobody except subor- 
dinates. Everybody 
calls first on the person 
higher up, you know. 
So that Why, if 
you carried it on down, 
the clerks here would 
be the ones to call on 
Mrs. Harris. But | 
don’t know that any one wants us 
particularly. We don’t count socially, 
you see.” I bent my head to hide the 
smile that would come. 

“But Congressmen and_ Senators’ 
wives!” 


Hi 


“Mrs. Harris will have to make the 
first call there. The idea is, since the 
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Assistant Secretaries are appointed by 
Congress, they are subordinates—"” 

He looked rather crestfallen. But, re- 
covering, he said, with a kind gallantry: 
“I’m sure Mrs. Harris would be mighty 
glad to see all you ladies. But ri 


DIDN’T LIKE rO ASK Mtl POINT- 
BLANK WHAT I THOUGHT OF HIS LETTER 


“But what you want is the real official 
society, of course,” I said, soothingly. 
“Well, then, the ladies will have to go 
to work. It’s a-winter’s undertaking, ! 
tell you, to get around. Of course the 
Cabinet ladies don’t return calls.” 

“But [ didn’t think society was just 
calling on a lot of people,” he said, 
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plainly bewildered. It all ought to 
work up to something. Young people 
like parties, balls, things like that. I’m 
sure | don’t believe Mattie—”’ 

“Well, all that will develop,” I re- 
assured him, although | wasn’t free from 
misgivings myself. “After they have 
worked up a set of acquaintances other 
things will follow.” 

“Oh, | see. They'll have to make 
friends first—”’ 

“Oh, as to friends! Enough acquain- 
tances, anyway, to invite to dansants 
or dinners, most of them people who 
happen to be making the rounds the 
same year. lhen some of the other 
people entertain in exchange.” 

He shook his head. “Looks like 
toadying to me—courting those higher 
up. And / don’t want any favors from 
anybody. And I don’t like to have 
anybody think my women-folk have to 
kotow to anybody. But, I say, Miss 
Mavis, suppose you do just call on my 
wife and daughter and say all this to 
them. I guess it would help them to 
know the rules of this society game here. 
Don’t seem to me ’s if there ought to be 
rules about how you enjoy yourself; 
and that’s what society's supposed to 
be, isn't it — 

“Oh no, Mr. Harris; not in Washing- 


ton, if it is anywhere. It’s just hard 
work.” 

[ dutifully called on the Harris ladies 
one afternoon soon after that. ‘They 


were as simple types, in their way, as the 
\ssistant Secretary; they were large 
women—the mother fat, the daughter 
raw-boned. They had been in Washing- 
ton long enough to have good clothes. 
Clothes are the simplest problem always 
with women. With department stores 
and specialty shops and a little money 
there is no reason why every woman 
should not be as accurate a copy of the 
prevailing insanity in dress as any other, 
and on short notice, too. The days 
when the beauty from the backwoods 
electrified society by appearing in garb 
outlandish and not in style are past. It 
is by other things that one judges the 
way the clothes are worn, the way 
muscles flow or jerk under supple sur- 
faces, the quality of voice, and that 
indescribable something that testifies 
whether or not it is an evolved person- 


ality, sufficiently free from awkward 
egotism to make its instant sortie in 
search of its like. And of these finer 
qualities the dear ladies had not one 
atom. They hadn’t even a whiff of an 
understanding of what they lacked. 
‘They were merely avid for social distinc- 
tion. I have often thought that that is 
the thirst that most pitifully transforms 
women into shapes as gross and gro- 
tesque as did Circe’s brew. One could 
see that these had been honest friends, 
kind neighbors. But now they stood 
ready to crawl or toady or knife 

quite in the approved style — any 
who stood in the Way of thei climbing. 

They were very business-like, espe- 
cially the daughter, and accepted what 
information | could give with directness. 
We made a i list of the ladies who were 
their immediate superiors in administra- 
tive circles, and of the Congressional 
people whom they might or might not 
call on as they wished—I could hazard 
a guess that they would wish. When | 
left them it was plain to be seen that 
their social campaign was being mapped 
out. I had some difficulty in being 
sufficiently blank to suggestions that 
they would not object to introductions 
to some of the Navy people. They were 
too new to conditions to understand how 
completely | had dropped out. 

It wasn’t many more weeks before the 
Assistant Secretary’s industry began to 
flag. I suppose that wasn’t surprising. 
The I: inguor in our air here makes activ- 
itv against the current, not with it. 
The mental exertion was necessarily irk- 
some. When he came into office he 
found everything running smoothly, and 
satisfactorily as far as he knew. He 
knew that, whether he attempted to get 
the subject through his head or not, 
letters would go out with regularity. 
He finally came to the conclusion, as he 
said to me, that “his end of the job” 
was something else. 

Gradually it became evident that “his 
end” was perhaps not as wholesome an 
end as it might have been. There 
seemed to be an endless chain of visiting 
politicians from his state in town, and 
they all had to be entertained, usually 
at lunch. ‘There were several occasions 
when the Assistant Secretary came in, 
late in the afternoon, obviously fuddled 
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If WAS PLAIN TO BE SEEN THAT THEIR 


by too many cocktails. He wore bet- 
ter and better clothes; but the brick- 
red tan of the prairies began to be mot- 
tled with a more uneven red, and 
coarsened layers of fat blunted the 
strength of his face. And his manner to 
me, to all of the women in the office, 
changed. 

| suppose that wasn't to be won- 
dered at. You take a man from a place 
where he has had to contend with other 
men to keep his footing, and put him 
down in a ready-made position where, 
even if there are many over him, there 
are also many under him to whom his 
small office seems little short of omnipo- 
tence—especially helpless, rather inefh- 
client women w hose position is depend- 
ent on him—-t isn’t wonderful that his 
chief diet, voluntarily or not, is flattery. 
Just for the sake of keeping things 
smooth so that I could carry on the 
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SOCTAL CAMPAIGN WAS BEING MAPPED OUT 


othce | had to treat him “tactfully.” 
And what is tact but a tacit assurance 
that the object of it is great and wor- 
shipful, to be propitiated? And just 
below me was Miss Allen, who had con- 
stituted herself the understudy to my 
position—although she probably did not 
admit it herself—and was devoutly 
hoping that | might be caught napping 
so that she could step into my place and 
salary. My manner to the Assistant 
Secretary was insulting compared with 
hers. One and all made the chief con- 
scious that the little world of our office 
revolved around him. The darky door- 
keeper, who openly exchanged smiles and 
full-bodied compliments for tips and 
cigars, was me rely a simpler pr: actitioner. 
In a surprisingly short time Mr. Harris 
passed through all the degrees of initia- 
tion into little oficialdom until he came 
to a point where he considered it almost 
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too much for the government to ask him 
to sign the correspondence that was sent 
out in his name. 

| hardly know how to express the 
change in his manner to us all, but it 
altered. That fine mixture of comrade- 
ship of the mind with simple deference 
to the beneficent possibilities of woman- 
hood, which the pioneer woman won for 
all women from the man by whose side 
she worked, was gone. In place of it 
were alternations of an almost contemp- 
tuous negligence with that uncomfort- 
ably personal emphasis that implies 
that the mere fact that you are a woman 
is, in some way, of extraordinary signih- 
cance. That is known, | suppose, as 
the * ‘knowing’ * manner, and it 1s some- 
thing that stirs an undercurrent of indig- 
nation with every woman who has a 
sense of personal dignity. And yet, in 
place of indignation, | watched him 
sometimes with real regret. It was alla 
part of a flabbiness of character that 
was creeping over him. 

The Assistant Secretary’s personal 
mail began to take up a large part of his 
attention. Soon after his Washington 
advent he was induced to open the 
usual accounts with tradespeople. All 
of his bills were sent to the ofhce; it was 
evidently his habit to keep a tight grip 
on expenditure. At the beginning he was 
almost laughably anxious to get bills 
paid the very day of their receipt. As 
time went on the number of accounts 
increased; florists, caterers, garages, all 
testihed to the zest with which the ladies 
of his household were pursuing their 
quest. Then—I couldn't help observ- 
ing, since he had me make the checks 
out for him to sign—partial payments 
were in order, then—lapses. The sum- 
mer campaign on the Northern coast 
for the ladies preferred not to go home 

proved expensive. The usual scrupu- 
lously polite protests began to appear, 
then, down through all the descending 
degrees of courtesy, to sharp  insis- 
tences. About this time the Assistant 
Secretary began to dictate anxious or 
angry letters to the foreman whom he 
had left in charge of his cattle business. 
Funds were evidently not coming in fast 
enough to finance the social crusade the 
ladies were pursuing. By the end of the 
year my chief was plainly embarrassed 
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by debts. Most of his energy was ab- 
sorbed in making the various shifts by 
which one wards off immediate unpleas- 
antness by mortgaging the future. 
There had even been a suggestion made 
about raising money on his ranch. 

For some time he had been getting 
down just before luncheon, so | was able 
to get off all the strictly office mail 
before having to take up his personal 
correspondence. One morning he came 
down earlier than usual. He looked at 
once glum and feverish. Apparently he 
had been drinking, and he didn’t usually 
do that before lunch. That probably 
accounted for his being more confidential 
than usual. 

“Well, what do you think’s up now?” 
he demanded, a fixed grin upon his face 
that was painful because, while it meant 
to be facetious, there was undoubted 
alarm behind it. ‘“‘Footer’s after my 
scalp!” 

I expressed my proper indignation 
while | was getting ready to take his 
letter. | didn’t know who “Footer” 
was, but Mr. Harris had got into a way 
of assuming that we were contempora- 
ries and that he had been associated 
with me since the beginning. And | 
knew the letter would tell me who 
Footer was and how he was trying to 
get my chief's scalp. 

1 didn’t have to wait long. Foote 
was a politician “up-state”’ who, having 
been disappointed in the juicy plum he 
had been promised, had fixed upon Mr. 
Harris’s position as his due. ‘There was 
an additional motive since the Assistant 
Secretary and he had locked horns over 
various local affairs. Mr. Harris not 
unnaturally regarded him as a “‘skee- 
zicks,” and I think, from later develop- 
ments, that the term applied. He cer- 
tainly gave us a lively time of it. He 
attacked the Assistant Secretary’s rec- 
ord. Some scientific expert discovered 
flaws in the information the office sent 
out—I’m sure I don’t wonder at that. 
Still, as this really hit me harder than it 
did the chief, I became as vindictive 
toward “‘Skeezicks” as was my superior 
officer. Footer also got hold of the fact 
that the Harrises were splurging socially; 
he was even on the track of the debts. 
It was a loathsome enough business, 
and it made things pretty unpleasant. 
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THE ASSISTANT 


[his made much extra work, and we 
were thrown together a good deal. | 
often stayed after office hours to help 
him, sometimes until six o’clock. And, 
of course, that kind of propinquity does 
have an effect. Perhaps | was nicer to 
him than I would have been if | hadn’t 
begun to think it might not be a bad 
thing if I did have some sort of an influ- 
ence over him. Also, he was “bracing 
up” with cocktails and highballs more 
than was really good for him, and they 
had their effect. It was the not unusual 
situation when a girl who isn’t exactly 
ancient —although, I assure you, she 
_ sometimes as if she were a hundred 

yr positively repulsive in appearance, 

is ‘aon with a man who in fact, 
almost any kind ofa man. I fancy it de- 
pends on what sort you are yourself 
what you make out of it. But, anyway, 
things had been going on like this for 
some weeks, and | couldn’t help seeing 
the hints and looks going on around the 
office, and the girls were always putting 
me up to ask him for things they wanted. 
I hadn’t been paying much attention to 
them, except that I couldn’t help realiz- 
ing that I did have a sort of ascendency 
over him, and wondering. . . . Then 
one evening he asked me if | would work 
overtime for him that night—meet him 
there at seven o'clock. He looked a 
little queer, and | thought hard a few 
seconds before I answered. I said | 
would come. What I was thinking was, 
that it might be my opportunity. 

He was at the ofhce before me. When 
[ opened the door his eyes were on me 
waiting. His face lit up rather wistfully, 
but he said nothing beyond his usual, 
somewhat ungracious greeting. I got 
my hat and coat off, feeling that I was 
being uncomfortably scrutinized. | 
hadn’t realized just what it would mean 

be alone with him. But | tried to 
seem natural as I settled down to take 
his dictation. 

We had got off several letters when he 
stopped. He had evidently not had 
anything to drink that evening, and his 
face, revealed pitilessly by the circle of 
electric light, was pale. There were 
worn lines on it, too, lines that had not 
been there a few months before. The 
lines and the pallor made him, all at 
once, look like an aging man and a little 
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sad. But the sigh that he gave as he 
stretched his arms out luxuriously was 
not sad, but recklessly full of content- 
ment. 

*T tell you this is great!’ he said. And 
his eyes quickened wickedly as they met 
mine. 

I said nothing, glad that [| had the 
pretext of turning over a sheet of paper 
to see what the last words of the dicta- 
tion were. But I wasn’t sure what was 
coming. 

“House full of a lot of people that I 
don’t care a hang for!” he went on, 
rather savagely. ‘‘What’s more, they 
don’t give a hang for us—except the 
ones that think they’re going to make 
something out of us. You can’t make 
her believe that, though. We wouldn't 
waste time on them out home. The only 
reason they pass here is that they’ve got 
a lot of queer clothes that some scissors- 
Johnny has said is the right thing, and 
a kind of patter that makes you feel 
like you must be Rip Van Winkle when 
he first waked up. And the same people 
who learned the lingo day before yes- 
terday try to disguise their amusement 
at your being so ignorant that you pre- 
fer to speak English: But, anyway, 
they're always at the house and we're 
feeding them, or Mrs. Harris and Mattie 
are out meeting a lot more of the same 
pattern. The y don’t care whether | go 
with them or not. All I’m good for is 
to give them my name to have engraved 
in such fashionable letters that I 
wouldn’t recognize it myself if I hadn’t 
been told, and pay the bills. Ought to 
be grateful, I suppose, to be of use 
somewhere, but there just isn’t any 
place where I fit in.” He laughed an 
awkward little laugh, realizing that he 
had been rather over-communicative. 
The code seems to be that other women 
can know pretty much everything about 
a man except his family. Then his eyes 
rested on me again, changed again in 
expression. “‘But here I’m somebody. | 
count here, don’t 1? You think what I 
say ’s worth listening to? And you must 
have had a chance to know plenty of 
men, too—a handsome, well-grown girl 
like you. Yow care just a little bit— 
don’t you? Don’t you—?” His voice 
had sunk into a fatuous murmur, and his 
big hand fell heavily on mine. 
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It had come sooner than I ex- 
pected. And | wasn’t quite ready. “I 
suppose it isn’t to be wondered at,” | 
was thinking. ‘What can Nature ex- 
pect, after all? 
in that bare desert in the middle of life 
there is the sudden assurance of one’s 
essential loneliness—the good one has 
gained seems a little shop-worn. And 
you have the daily association with 
some one W hose job it is to ple ase you, 
and whose smiles you don’t know by 
rote, the reason for them or what they 
leadto.”” Was | getting blunted, vulgar- 
ized? | wondered, in sudden alarm at 
myself. Would the women of my race, 
my high-headed father, blush for me 
because I was not ready with a whole 
conflagration of virtuous resentment? 
But what should I say to him? 

I don’t know how long it was that my 
thoughts took their twisting course, 
how long it was that we sat there in the 
intense circle of light from the electric 
lamp. But it was too long. One of 
those lagging instants had marked the 
division between comedy and some- 
thing very like tragedy—for the door had 
opened so noiselessly that neither of us 
heardit. Mrs. Harris stood onthe thresh- 
old looking at us. 

| don’t know whether I had expected 
Mrs. Harris to prove a red-faced, berat- 
ing virago, but I do know I had a mo- 
ment of genuine surprise when she 
didn’t. She merely stood there silently 
while every particle of color faded from 
her face. The only motion that she 
made was to draw her resplendent eve- 
ning wrap about her more closely, as if 
she had suddenly been chilled. As for 
the Assistant Secretary, he was so ut- 
terly paralyzed that he made no effort 
to remove that culpable hand of his. 
And when | got mine away he rammed 
both of his into his pockets with an 
audible sigh of relief. Apparently he 
felt that they would be safe there, at 
least. The heavy silence finally con- 
veyed to him the idea that speech was 
necessary. What he evoked was a feeble, 
“Oh, see here, Mamie; you mustn't 
get—!"” 

With a fierce, intolerant sound she 
turned to go. 

Then I waked up. Whatever could 
lift this situation out of a sordid, hide- 
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ous mess | had to do. Oh, why hadn’t 
| said what | was planning to say a 
minute earlier! ‘Then she would have 
he ard some thing that would have backe d 
meup. But now—could you expect any 
woman to believe you? But I had to 
make her believe me. 

Perhaps my desperation put some- 
thing authoritative into my voice when 
I said, ‘Wait a minute, Mrs. Harris.” 
She halted. ‘“‘Won’t you sit down?” 
But that apparently was presuming too 
much. 

“No, Pll not sit down,” she rapped 
out, as if | had suggested the final indig- 
nity. “I'll not siz.” 

Chen, absurdly enough, I| fired, too. 
All at once a wave of red :age came ove 
me. How dared she, just bec ause | 
was a clerk in her husband’s office, earn- 
ing my living unprotected—just because 
| was in a position where a thing like 
that could occur—insult me! That a 
great, middle-aged, dull materialist 
whom chance had put into a position of 
cheap authority over me—all the while 
| was doing his work for him—could put 
that coarse, heavy hand of his on mine, 
and so thrust me into a humiliating posi- 
tion w here | had to beg for mere belief! 
| must have looked positively venomous, 
for she shrank from me. 

“But you wll sit down,” I said, when 
I had mastered myself. ‘‘And you will 
listen while | clear up this absurd situa- 
tion. And you will understand also that 
it is an additional affront put upon me 
by your husband that I should have to 
make an explanation.” 

| imagine that this was, after all, 
about the most useful tone I could have 
taken with her, although I didn’t know 
anything at the time but that I was 
utterly furious, so furious that, when | 
was alone that night, I found myself 
being glad I hadn’t had anything in my 
hands that I could have struck out with. 
I felt I couldn’t have trusted myself. 

At all events I made her listen, and, 
though she couldn’t be expected to ad- 
mit it, | suppose, she more than half 
believed me. Perhaps my pitching into 
her husband helped things out; it gave 
a sort of homey atmosphere. The 
aghast, end-of-the-world-has-come_ ex- 
pression faded from her face, to be re- 
placed by determined resentment. When 
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NOTHING COULD STOP ME IN MY 


I came to a pause she said, in a voice so 
hateful that it was funny 

**Of course we all know how weak men 
are. And what can a man do when a 
woman throws herself at his head——espe- 
cially w hen he has to see he revery\ day?” 

Can any one tell me how I managed 
to keep from saying absolutely scorching 
things—especially when | had such a 
large vocabulary? As if | would have 
tolerated that hulking, half-evols ed As- 
sistant Secretary if it hadn’t been my 
job to do so, after But | knew what 
| had to do was to straighten things out, 
and fireworks wouldn't have helped that 
end. Moreover, she was much more apt 
to be sensible after she had had time to 
spit out a few more thoroughly nasty 
and unjust remarks. And that proved 
to be so, for after a little more she began 
to look more amiable. Still she wouldn’t 
look at her husband, and he began to 
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look absently around for his hat and 
overcoat. Lhe big stack of unpaid bills 
he gathered together with a rubber band 
and slipped into his pocket. 

| suppose | ought to have let it go at 
that. But something in the forlornness 
of the big. red-faced thing who had 
come into the ofhce little more than a 
vear ago so full of blustering self-conh- 
dence got at my sympathy. Just why I, 
at twenty-five, late on trial for my repu- 
tation, should have constituted myself 
the guardian of a middle-aged man and 
his wife somebody else will have to de- 
cide. Possibly it was because | had 
planned to say something of the same 
sort to Mr. Harris before the advent of 
the lady had complicated things. But 
it seemed, all at ofce, a great pity that 
the two of them, whom one felt to be so 
adequate in that wholesome environ- 
ment of work and neighborliness from 
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which they had come, should be warping 
from the straight line because here they 
were such piteous misfits. And I seemed 
to see that, with the dawning of a cer- 
tain regret for her harshness on Mrs. 
Harris’s face, the time had come when 
she might be in a receptive condition. 
So I took the bull right by its still pug- 
nacious horns: 

“Why don’t you go back home?” 
It took a good deal of assurance to go on 
after that. They were both of them 
staring at me with stupefaction. “‘What 
can you do here but mark time and so 
let all the splendid muscle, physical and 
moral and mental, that have been built 
up by years of whole-hearted effort, grow 
flabby and diseased? Surely you've 
both been here long enough to see the 
wicked loss and failure and heartburning 
of being where you're not needed. The 
only man who can be anything but a 
pensioner on the government in this 
department is some one with a technical 
equipment who can build up the Bureau 
to give the country what it needs. And 
the only people who get good out of the 
social life in Washington are the ones 
who don’t necd it; men and women who, 
having won position, need recreation. 
These can give themselves to it for an 
evening, a month, a year, as one looks 
on at a play, and relax from the tense- 
ness of effort. But for the others, the 
climbers, cringing to those above them 
and, in turn, being victimized by other 
climbers who think the first have 
achieved—what are they but a colony of 
ants building up, with painful effort, the 
atoms of their ant-hill, only to have it 
scattered by the foot of a passer-by on a 
worthier errand? ‘The changes of one 
season ought to prove it to you. 
You come back, after the absence of 
one summer, to find a new colony of 
ants building and the old horde with 
whom you thought you had achieved a 
sure position gone—for the most part. 
Drop out for a season, or just fall back 

little, and see how many remember 
your name when you come back.” 

The woman’s face was very red. 
“There is an old saying about sour- 
grapes,” she said. 

“Of course, my grapes are sour. No- 
body has evolved an abstract, imper- 
sonal philosophy at twenty-five. Of 
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course | speak out of my own life. What 
argument is there that is more forcible? 
We were Navy people. We were con- 
nected with all that was best of the old 
Washington families—those who had 
not disintegrated. I had a cousin or so 
who married into the diplomatic set. 
My brother was naval attaché, and | 
stood behind the line at White House 
receptions. There wasn’t anything in 
the city that was called or called itself 
‘smart’ that wasn’t open to me. No 
girl in Washington had a better time 
than | had the year I came out. Then 
at my father’s death it all fell away. 
The suttee at the death of a naval officer 
in the United States is more complete 
than that of the most exalted Brahman 
of India; it’s not the widow only who is 
sacrificed, it is the man’s whole family 
that go into eclipse. My mother had 
gone before, so | made suttee. Out of a 
whole city full of friends I can count 
hardly a dozen that I see more than once 
a year. My own special set has scat- 
tered to the four winds. It isn’t that 
Navy people are afraid of the undesirably 
poor; they are too utterly sure of then 
own position for that. It’s just that it 
takes every ounce of energy they have 
to keep up with the crazy pace. That’s 
what five vears have seen happen in 
the case of some one W ho was born in, 
not an outsider trying to climbin. And 
there was a time that | cared. But 
that was before I learned that all that 
counted absolutely nothing.” 

Nothing could stop me in my tirade 
once | had started. All that had been 
gathering in me during years of search- 
ing loneliness—some things that I did 
not know I had ever said to myself 
came tumbling out, full-formed. It was 
not the Harrises I was enlightening; 
it was myself. This was my emancipa- 
tion proclamation, setting me free from 
the stupid conventions, the cramping 
regrets that had held me. Mrs. Harris 
was aghast; the Assistant Secretary’s 
face | couldn’t see. He was looking at 
his wife. But | went on; I couldn’t stop. 

“The only people in this incoherent 
land of ours that count in these fearful 
years of struggle are the ones that are 
making things—building, not destroy- 
ing. [here never was a time when it 
was written in such fiery letters that the 
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masters are the men who work. But 
their women! The smug, sleek, care- 
fully corseted, idle women that make an 
obstructive delta wherever the tide of 
prosperity is lush with spoils — what 
have they not to answer for? Turning 
their backs on all that really calls them, 
vapid with pleasure or gripping their 
hands raw climbing the senseless heights 
that lead to nowhere, stripping the men 
who feed them of the only armor that 
always shelters—that armor that the 
love of home masks—and then sending 
them out where at the first step stands 
an enemy, and the next, a Circe! And 
whose moans are louder than one of 
these when her man comes back to her 
with a festering arrow in him—and the 
memory of arms that are more eager 
than her own to cling! What are they 
thinking of, those well-fed, complacent 
women, that they hug to themselves 
the assurance that theirs is the one job 
that can be neglected and still go on 
eternally yielding them comfort and 
plenty and domination!” 

The utter stupefaction that con- 
fronted me in the eyes of the woman 
who still huddled her handsome cloak 
around her brought me back to my 
senses. And with that sudden softening, 
some fictitious strength gave vray in 
me. 

‘T beg your pardon. You must think 
that | am crazy,” | said, not finding it 
easy to get the words out without a 
tremor. ‘“‘But you see—when one has 
lost it, when you haven’t any home but 
a square space between walls in a board- 
ing-house, when there isn’t one soul: but 
yourself left of what has been a family 
in a whole great city—’ 

I couldn’t manage my voice, so I 
stopped until | could get my calmness 
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back. Then I saw the Assistant Sec- 
retary still humbly staring at his wife, 
not hearing a word | said, for all my 
hectic eloquence. It almost sent me off 
into hysterical laughter. It didn’t need 
a word to prove how superficial had been 
the stirring of his senses that could be 
laid to my account. Then it occurred 
to me how to remove whatever piece of 
the barb still remained in Mrs. Harris's 
substantial bosom. So I said, this time 
calculating my pathos a little, “You 
see—whatever / might do, there is 
nobody to look at me as Mr. Harris is 
looking at you.” 

The next minute [| was wondering 
whether | had told the strict truth or 
not. But the Assistant Secretary batted 
his eyes that had been so forlornly plead- 
ing with his incensed lady. And she, 
after one glance at him, averted her 
eyes suddenly. The grim corners of her 
mouth quivered, bent into an involun- 
tary smile. She settled the wrap on her 
shoulders. 

“Come, come, Sam,” she said. “I 
was on my way to get Mattie. Ralston 
won't like to be kept waiting so long.” 

When the Assistant Secretary had 
hurried guiltily out ahead of her, she 
paused a moment at the door, fixing me 
with eyes that scorned any sentimental 
softening. “I suppose you don’t expect 
me to be obliged to you, do you?” 

That grim, unwilling humor cleared 
the air. I laughed. “I happen to be a 
woman, too,” I said. 

One week afterward the resignation of 
the Assistant Secretary was announced, 
to take effect the following month. 

It really was more decent of me than 
they knew. It’s going to make a lot 
more work for me. I'll have to break in 
a new Assistant Secretary. 
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Henry Wolf 


1852-1916 


ENRY WOLF had the distinction of being one of the most 

brilliant members of the School of American Engraving, 

which from 1875 onward for some twenty years created 
virtually a new art. Though devoted to the self-renouncing labor 
of reproducing the pictures of others, he nevertheless impressed his 
work with the authority and charm of his own personality. For, 
while he added to the resources of the art of engraving by repro- 
ducing the effects of tone and brushwork and the feeling of the 
original, the result was in no sense a mechanical reproduction, 
but rather an intelligent and sympathetic translation. It was the 
product of a veritable genius for divining the motive and essential 
qualities of the original picture and inventing the fittest means of 
interpreting them. It represented, in fact, a high degree of crea- 
tiveness, born of insight and imagination. 

In continuing to practise wood-engraving long after the mechan- 
ical processes of reproduction had ousted it from large commercial 
prohtableness, Wolf made a great sacrifice to his ideal. How- 
ever, as he used to say, one can only think of money at the expense 
of one’s art. And he loved his art and lived in it. He has related 
how he would stand in front of a picture longing to have the 
chance of engr: iving it, that through the patient hours of studying 
it he might live in the joy of it and give expression to the fullness 
of his appreciation. 

One secret of Wolf’s genius was that the man in him was in- 
grown, fiber to ber, with the artist in him; and his qualities both 
as artist and man may be summarized in the trinity: sensitiveness, 
integrity, and poise. An Alsatian, driven from his motherland by 
the sorrows of 1870, he came to this country at the age of eighteen 
and found here new inspiration to hope and life. The poignancy 
of the old and new experience may well have quickened his natural 
sensibility. At any rate, he developed a quite extraordinary 
faculty of penetrating to the essentials of a picture, possessing 
himself of its most intimate feeling and attuning his technical 
resources to its expression. In the zeal of the craftsman striving 
ever for technical perfection, he displayed the honesty of his 
soul, while the poise that crowned the modest manliness of his 
character was a habit of spiritual fineness that helped him to hold 
the balance true between the interpretation of another's work and 
his own feeling for beauty. 

Cuarves H. Carrin. 
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From the Collection of the late William B. Elkins 





“LADY SHEFFIELD,” BY GAINSBOROUGH 
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“THE FAVORITE CORNER,” BY J. W. ALEXANDER 
Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf from the original painting 
Owned by Mrs. J. W. Alexander 
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MISS NELTHROP, BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf from the original painting 


Owned by Mr. J. H. McFadden 
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“LIZZIE LYNCH,” BY J. ALDEN WEIR 


Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf from the original painting 


Owned by Mrs. H. M. Adams 
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wT is a truth on the way 
a: ¢ to being generally ac- 
py cepted that poverty is 


; fi social body instead of a 
WE loca! affection of that 
Dean portion of the commu- 
nity called the poor. 

When the world determines to cure 
itself of this general sickness, how shall 
it go about it? Not by the giving ot 
alms certainly, for though contributions 
of a million, five millions, ten millions 
have become as common as gifts of 
scraps or old clothes, not only do the 
numbers of the depauperate, both actu- 
ally and in proportion to the whole 
population, increase, but philanthropy 
is put to a strain it can by no means 
support. The remedy of alms has been 
tried and has failed. 

The New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, 
which during its seventy-two years of 
existence has probably investigated 
more applications for aid and distributed 
material relief—food, fuel, clothing, rent 
—to a greater number of destitute fami- 
lies than any other private charity in 
America, is shifting ; its attack upon pov- 
erty from the poor and their personal 
frailties to the technical organization of 
the economic life of the community. 
Persuaded that poverty is principally a 
by-product of industrial mismanage- 
ment, it has entered the field of business; 
and by a series of practical demonstra- 
tions 1s attempting to teach the public 
that the cure of poverty is not in charity, 
organized or unorganized, but in social- 
ized business efficiency. 

These demonstrations owe their in- 
ception, they were touched off, as it 
were, by the revolt against sacrificial 
ro oyna of one Buonocore, an 

alian carpenter, whose case record is 
an epitome of prevailing charitable prac- 
tice. 

At the time when Buonocore first 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 793.—11 
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W. BRUERE 
“‘became known” to the Association he 
was a victim of tuberculosis and his 
family were starving. When last em- 
ployed he had been earning three and 
a half dollars a week. Then he was 
forced to quit work entirely. When 
employers rejected him as unfit, he 
doubted their candor and persisted in 
going from place to place peddling his 
skill. Convinced at last that no one 
would have him, he resolved to starve 
in protesting silence. And at first his 
wife honored his pride. But there were 
children. The benefits due from the 
carpenters’ union ran out. Then the 
mother went to the priest, and the 
priest referred her appeal to organized 
charity. 

Whereupon the shining gates of good- 
will flew open. The Association sent a 
visitor with a full purse to meet the 
immediate needs—a charwoman to do 
a day’s cleaning, a dietitian to teach the 
woman what foods to buy and how to 
prepare them scientifically. A nursing 
agency sent a trained nurse, “for all 
the children looked sick”; a settlement- 
house sent a neighborhood worker in 
token of the friendship which the pros- 
perous keep for the tenement neighbors 
whom they never see; the district school 
interested a lady of means. There are 
thousands of charitable agencies in the 
city, representing millions of capitalized 
good-will, and at the cry of distress they 
swarm! 

But instead of kissing the helping 
hands, Buonocore was outraged. Why 
brand him as a pauper in the sight of his 
neighbors? Had he worked unshirkingly 
all his life only to deserve for himself 
and his children the stigma of alms? 
He railed at the agents of charity as 
though they represented the intangible 
injustice of which he felt himself the 
victim. 

Patient under rebuff, the missionaries 
of good-will presented their time-ap- 
proved plan of rehabilitation. They ex- 
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plained to Buonocore that he must go to 
a free hospital, since in his tenement he 
was a burden to himself and a menace 
to the health of his family and his neigh- 
bors; and that, since his family could 
not possibly manage without his wages, 
it would have to be “broken up” and 
the children removed to various benevo- 
lent institutions. Then Buonocore’s 
sense of injustice flared into rebellion. 
He protested that he would neither lie 
apart in a pauper’s bed nor tolerate the 
commitzaent of his children to homes 
for juvenile paupers. He would rather 
die than abandon his family! 

Old in experience, charity pronounced 
the customary warning: either Buono- 
core would obey the plan, or further 
relief must be withheld from him and 
his household. This chapter of the 
record closes with the following entry: 


Visited family twice to-day. First time 
visitor was told that no one was in; later 
found boy, Frank, in street and was imme- 
diately surrounded and followed by a num- 
ber of children up to family’s rooms, and one 
of them, a large od tried to snatch her bag 
and used most abusive language. Woman 
answered knock this time, but was far more 
abusive than lad had been, and pushed her 
out of the room, without giving her an op- 

ortunity to say one word in explanation of 
i call, and shouting abuse of her as she 
left. Case Closed. Recommendations: Re- 
lief, Temporary. Permanent Defects: T. B, 


Strange ingratitude of the receivers 
of gifts! Individuals representing mill- 
ions of capitalized good-will, and sin- 
cerely eager to help, had called, advised, 
urged, pleaded — still Buonocore re- 
mained obdurate; he would have noth- 
ing to do with the plan. 

After an interval, during which the 
family was left to the chastening disci- 
pline of hunger, the case was reopened. 
Again relief was given, food supplied, 
rent paid; again a host of agents tried to 
rescue the jettisoned family. Again the 
plan, the same time-tested plan, was pre- 
sented. Again Buonocore revolted. He 
shifted his residence to avoid the agents 
of charity. When they rediscovered 
him, he disappeared entirely, and was 
marked for court judgment as a deserter. 
Yet relief was continued to his family— 
always backed by the plan. When the 
children cried for hunger, the mother 


agreed to obey; the moment groceries 
came and the landlord was appeased, 
she honored her husband’s defiance. Re- 
lief was given and withheld in long- 
suffering effort to persuade the family 
to “co-operate in their own rehabilita- 
tion.” “bwo of the children died under 
this discipline. The eldest son, after 
being haled to court and put on proba- 
tion for selling newspapers in contraven- 
tion of law, was later sent to the reforma- 
tory for picking pockets in an errant 
attempt to rescue his mother from char- 
ity. And finally the carpenter returned 
to die at home, and was buried by the 
carpenters’ union. 

There are thousands of records similar 
to this in the files of any organized 
charity. The plan of rehabilitation has 
become an unquestioned convention, an 
established institution. Sometimes it 
fails, sometimes it succeeds. But I have 
told Buonocore’s story because, though 
while living the carpenter was merely an 
atom of tribulation, dead he took pos- 
session of the soul of the Association’s 
director and became a force for the 
rehabilitation of charity itself. When the 
director asked himself what more he 
could do in cases like Buonocore’s, there 
came the protes¢ of the carpenter, “At 
least you might keep our families to- 
gether!” 

“T couldn’t help sympathizing with 
the man,” the director told me. “His 
passionate pride in his economic inde- 
pendence and his devotion to his family 
appealed to me as the essence of good 
citizenship in our democracy. Our at- 
tempt to beat it down had resulted in 
complete failure, and I wondered if 
there was not some way to help the vic- 
tims of combined poverty and tubercu- 
losis without breaking up families and 
making paupers of them. It is to Buo- 
nocore'’s revolt that the Home Hospital 
is due.” 

The Home Hospital, which opened the 
way for the campaign against poverty 
through business elaciency, is nothing 
but mE ere tenement under medical 


supervision. It is chiefly interesting as 

a belbeee station between philanthro- 
nt and business. Its immediate philan- 
thropic purpose is to cure tuberculosis 
among the poor without either breaking 
up their families or making them entirely 
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dependent. In this its success has been 
unqualified. During the first two years 
of its existence it housed seventy-five 
families on the economic level of Buo- 
nocore’s, containing two hundred and 
twenty - six tuberculous individuals. 
They were required to follow certain 
rules as to ventilation, diet, and clean- 
liness, but everything was done to keep 
the families together and to preserve 
their sense of economic independence. 
They were made self-supporting, so far as 
possible, and charity, instead of frankly 
just tiding them over a crisis, started 
to work out their problems with them. 
During this period forty-seven per cent. 
of the patients were cured, thirty-five 
per cent. had their disease arrested, and 
eighteen per cent. showed improvement. 
Only one died, a patient who was far 
gone when he entered the hospital. Not 
a single child or adult has contracted the 
disease. 

There has been much rejoicing over 
the result. The demonstration that 
tuberculosis can be cured under tene- 
ment conditions without creating cen- 
ters of infection is considered a valuable 
contribution to medical and social sci- 
ence—and indeed it is. The fact that 
there are tens of thousands of tubercu- 
lous patients in New York City alone, 
and hundreds of thousands in the 
United States who are dying because 
there are not sanatoria enough to receive 
them, and because it has been consid- 
ered impossible to cure them under city 
conditions, shows the extent of the tri- 
umph. And yet there is nothing here 
that our experience with tuberculosis 
among the well-to-do had not made plain 
long ago. Given a decent home to live 
in, sunlight, and abundance of nourish- 
ing food, leisure to take life easily for a 
space, and freedom from financial worry, 
ninety cases in a hundred will make a 
good recovery. For those who can com- 
mand these resources at home, with- 
drawal to a sanatorium in the moun- 
tains, by the seashore, or in the dry 
Western plains is only an added luxury. 
We know that tuberctilosis works its 
greatest ravages among the poor, not 
because they are peculiarly susceptible 
to the disease, but because they are 
attacked also by hunger, overcrowding, 
and dirt, They die primarily not be- 
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cause they are individually smitten with 
tuberculosis, but because the whole com- 
munity is sick with poverty. 

But is poverty incurable? Can we not 
afford the luxury of a healthy and pros- 
perous citizenship? Or does it continue 
to exist because we as a community fail 
to apply our best intelligence to the use 
of our resources and are indifferent to 
the waste of human life? What is the 
real cause of our poverty? 

But it was not to answer these ques- 
tions that the Home Hospital was estab- 
lished. Its object was, as I have said, 
the simple one of discovering whether 
tuberculosis among the poor could be 
cured without the breaking up of fami- 
lies. When the enterprise was launched, 
however, there were those who protested 
that the cost of keeping families to- 
gether under city conditions would be 
prohibitive. Somehow the venture had 
to be made a practical success, because 
there is, in spite of the enormous gifts 
of recent years, a distinct limit to what 
the charitable want to give. All the 
published gifts to organized charity in 
New York City, including those of less 
than a dollar, come from less than 
one per cent. of the population. The 
limit of benevolence has been reached 
more than once. One of the great chari- 
ties went bankrupt a few years ago 
because of its inability to raise sufficient 
alms to carry on its work. And public 
charity is in no better case; the tax- 
payers are clamoring for the reduction 
of the charities budget, and indeed if 
it is not reduced taxation must be 
increased to meet it, and the burden 
will fall exactly in the spot where the 
heaviest contributions come from now. 
It was imperative that the Home Hos- 
pital should be able to cure the poverty 
that manifested itself in tuberculosis 
cheaply, if it was to cure it at all. 

The largest single item in the family 
budget is food, and in the cure of tu- 
berculosis neither the quantity nor the 
quality can be skimped. The burden of 
this expenditure on philanthropy could 
not be lightened by teaching the people 
thrift, for too rigorous economy in the 
matter of food would endanger the 
whole experiment. But it occurred to 
the director of the Association that it 
might be well to ascertain whether the 
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families in the Home Hospital were 
getting a good quality of food at a fair 
price. To this end an experimental food- 
store was opened within the hospital 
itself, and the surprising discovery was 
made that food could be bought at 
wholesale and distributed for twenty- 
five cents less on the dollar than the 
hospital families were paying at the cor- 
ner groceries. What was there in the 
food-selling business to account for this 
enormous difference between the whole- 
sale and retail price? Might there not 
be some connection between the manage- 
ment of the community’s commissariat 
and the prevalence of combined tuber- 
culosis and poverty? 

Philanthropy has had very definite 
limits set for it. It is not expected to 
interfere with business or with industry, 
but it has always been allowed to try 
to improve the environment of the 
poor, and to busily concern itself with 
the endeavor to make a ten-dollar-a- 
week income do the work of a twenty- 
dollar-a-week one. The problem of buy- 
ing adequate food for a price that could 
be paid for it was a question quite 
as pertinent to the legitimate work of 
charity, and quite as. significant, as the 
earlier question of the breaking up of 
families raised by Buonocore’s revolt. 
There followed an investigation of the 
food-supply of Manhattan, which began 
at the city receiving-terminals, followed 
the food to the stores and through the 
stores to the consumer, testing the cost 
of distribution, the efficiency of the 
dealers — all the elements that con- 
tributed to the retail selling-price. The 
investigation showed that there are some 
forty thousand food - distributing agen- 
cies in the city, about one to every thirty 
families. With few exceptions each of 
these forty thousand maintains some 
sort of delivery system—thousands of 
horses dragging thousands of wagons 
after one another through the streets, 
thousands of delivery-boys following one 
another up and down the tenement 
stairs, a costly reduplication for which 
the consumer pays. It was found that 


of each dollar the consumer spends for 
food, sixty-six cents represents its cost 
at the city terminals and thirty-four 
cents the cost of retail distribution, 
whereas the Home Hospital was able to 
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meet the entire cost of distribution for 
nine cents on the dollar. And the ab- 
surdity of this situation appears in the 
fact that this high cost of distribution 
is in no way accounted for by the store- 
keeper’s profit. The great majority of the 
dealers are men ignorant of the simple 
elements of business management, who 
have become storekeepers for lack of 
anything better to do, with the result 
that very few among the forty thousand 
make more than a bare subsistence, and 
bankruptcy is far more frequent among 
them than conspicuous success. More- 
over, while the gross profits are ex- 
travagantly high, the net profits are 
only about half those made o the As- 
sociation’s own store, and to eke out 
even such meager profits as these the 
storekeepers are pushed to all manner 
of shifts. To label goods of the same 
quality as different grades and sell them 
at different prices is a common practice, 
and that lure to buy—the trading-stamp 
—is used to increase the prices of food 
from two and one-half to three per cent.; 
weights and measures are tampered 
with, and bargain sales are used to dis- 
pose of spoiled goods at an advance 
over the original selling-price. 

Their discovery of this state of anar- 
chy in the commissariat of peace, which 
the poor are no more able to meet single- 
handed than any individual is able to 
meet an epidemic, committed the Asso- 
ciation to the novel theory that the food- 
supply business ought not to exist to 
give a host of ignorant amateurs an op- 
portunity to exploit the necessities of the 
community, but is an essential public 
utility like the water-supply, to be con- 
ducted as a social service. They had re- 
duced by twenty-five per cent. the cost 
of food to the families with whom they 
co-operated, by merely substituting 
business efficiency for the disorganiza- 
tion of the retail trade. In their attempt 
to make it possible for the poor to “man- 
age” on what they earned, and also to 
reduce the cost of caring for the families 
in their charge and lighten the burden 
‘on philanthropy, they found themselves 
forced into the field of distributive busi- 
ness, and opened their food-supply store 
to the general public. 

These stores—there are three of them 
now—are not conducted on charitable 
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lines, but on sound business principles. 
In addition to honest labeling, perfect 
sanitation, and a scale of wages based on 
a liberal living wage for their employees, 
they operate on a ten-per-cent. margin 
of proht—almost twice that now made 
on the average by commercial dealers. 
‘These stores are in charge of experienced 
business men instead of ignorant ama- 
teurs, and are supervised by a physician 
who is a trained expert in hygiene and 
food values. They do, however, per- 
form one function that has been im- 
memorially turned over to charity—they 
attempt to teach the poor how to “man- 
age.” Permanent exhibits are main- 
tained showing graded qualities of food; 
foods which are artificially colored and 
foods which are not; the common adul- 
terants and their effects. —The managers 
never try to persuade their customers to 
buy what they do not want, but they do 
try to induce them to buy what is best 
for the money. Not through any wish 
to enter business, but through the need 
to make it possible for the poor to man- 
age on what they have—to eliminate 
the ailment of poverty, or to reduce it 
so that the community can carry it— 
they have made themselves the center 
of an educational campaign, and begun 
to organize a commissariat of peace to 
promote the health and efficiency of the 
whole industrial army. 

But to lift the burden of ill-fed people 
from the shoulders of charity means 
much more than to give them a chance 
to buy their raw food cheap. In an 
industrial system that drafts an increas- 
ing number of the tenement mothers into 
the workshops, who is going to cook 
even the best and cheapest of food so 
that the children can eat it? A decade 
ago a great hubbub was raised in the 
press by the statement of a settlement 
worker that ten thousand New York 
children went hungry to school every 
day. Coming as it did at the time when 
muckraking was a popular diversion, 
the statement was largely discredited. 
It happened, however, that at this time 
England’s experience in the Boer War, 
when volunteers had been rejected 
wholesale because of physical disability, 
had led to the establishment of an Eng- 
lish school service where the children 
of poverty were fed at the public ex- 
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pense. Our own charity workers were 
well aware that hungry children tend to 
become dependent adults and increase 
the acuteness of poverty, but the intro- 
duction of charity into our public-school 
system was repugnant to the democratic 
sense of our boards of education. Inves- 
tigation did show that the settlement 
worker’s estimate was more than justi- 
fied—that not only in New York City, 
but all over the country, thousands of 
children were habitually underfed and 
undernourished, but it was felt that 
starvation was better than pauperiza- 
tion. They could not countenance a 
paternal public mind toward all chil- 
dren. They left it to private charity to 
take up the work of school lunches till 
the need and the feasibility were both 
fully demonstrated. 

But here again was the old problem: 
to feed the hungry was the recognized 
function of charity, but it did not want, 
nor was it able to carry, the burden of 
feeding the school-children. And yet, 
might it not be possible to reorganize the 
business of furnishing food so that nei- 
ther would the children have to go hun- 
gry nor would so much have to be spent 
in uncertain plans of family rehabilita- 
tion? The experience of the food-supply 
stores was brought into the field, and the 
effort to serve a nourishing portion of 
food for one cent became not an oppor- 
tunity for alms, but a demand upon 
business efficiency. 

It was found that, in the most highly 
organized system of chain restaurants, 
all the buying and most of the cooking 
was done by a central agency. Fifty 
restaurants in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and Newark were operated from a single 
kitchen which distributed cooked food 
before the city was awake. Following 
this plan, central kitchens were installed, 
each of which could supply four or five 
schools, and during the winter of 1914- 
15 twenty-five thousand school-children 
were served with one million and a 
quarter penny-portions of food. This 
food actually cost one and one-third 
cents a portion, though it was sold for 
one cent, so that up to the present time 
there has been a money deficit to make 
up; but this deficit is not being regarded 
as a permanent opportunity for the char- 
itable, but as a call for better business 
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management, and the same methods are 
being taken as would be used in a factory 
that did not pay—the plant is to be 
worked to capacity and the market for 
the product is to be increased. 

The school kitchens could easily serve 
other meals besides lunch, and inquiry 
among the families of the school-children 
showed that many of their mothers were 
employed in factories and not only were 
unable to cook the children’s lunch, but 
returned home too late to cook the 
family dinner. This led them to rely 
on delicatessen-stores and other places 
where cooked food was sold, from which, 
investigation showed, the purchasers got 
the least return for the money either in 
quantity or quality. To take advantage 
of this wider market and also to meet the 
wider social demand, the school-lunch 
service has opened an experimental res- 
taurant in a factory district from which 
cooked food is sold to be taken home. 
For why should not business which was 
drafting the women into industry turn 
its eficiency to doing some of the work 
which they were forced to leave undone, 
especially since the neglect of it had 
added to the burden on philanthropy 
which business and industry must sup- 
port ? 

And there was still in the mind of the 
director the persistent question of what 
might have Liooestel to the family of 
Buonocore—now unhappily caught in 
the whirlpool of poverty, crime, and 
death—if the children had been assured 
a wholesome and sufficient meal in the 
middle of the day for a price they could 
pay, if the whole family could have had 
a proper dinner at night for far less than 
they must pay for the ingredients at the 
corner store, prepared by trained cooks 
with due attention to dietetics and with 
no labor on the mother’s part but to 
bring it home and serve it? Might not 
this good food at a low price have turned 
the tuberculosis microbe from the door 
and helped the carpenter to keep himself 
in shape to earn more than three dollars 
and a half a week? Might not the fact 
that this saving food could be bought 
at a profit to the seller have satioed 
that pride of independence which char- 
ity had tried in vain to break down? 

Still struggling with the problems of 
the dead carpenter, the Association 


found itself increasingly concerned with 
the affairs of housekeeping. It had al- 
ways tried to teach home economics to 
the poor; the care for the sanitation and 
ventilation in the Home Hospital, the 
establishment of the food-supply stores, 
were merely extensions of this function. 
It had always preached cleanliness at 
the same time that it gave alms for the 
cure of the diseases of dirt. The success- 
ful experiment in organizing the food- 
buying business led the Association on to 
the consideration of the modern mechan- 
ism for the washing of clothes. An in- 
vestigation of the commercial laundry 
business showed a state of disorganiza- 
tion similar to that uncovered in the 
retail selling of food—no standards of 
price or quality or in the wages paid 
to employees. And their investiga- 
tion showed further why the time when 
every housewife washed the family linen 
at home is as far past for the poor as for 
the rich. In one typical tenement dis- 
trict they found forty per cent. of the 
homes to be without wash-tubs; in an- 
other district, fifty-nine per cent.; and 
even hot water was not usually avail- 
able. Under such circumstances the 
family clothes were either not washed at 
all, or were sent to the commercial laun- 
dries at extreme intervals, excessive cost, 
and with unsatisfactory results. 

The first plan was to establish what 
nearly every other large city both here 
and in Europe has—a public wash- 
house. This it was intended to equip 
with hot water and steam, soap and dry- 
ing facilities, so that men and women 
might bring their clothes and wash them 
without charge. But before establishing 
the first wash-house a canvas was made 
of the district where it was proposed to 
place it. The investigators found, as 
when they looked for a wider market 
for the product of the school-lunch 
kitchens, that an increasing number of 
the housewives were wage-earners em- 
ployed away from home six days in the 
week. They were no more able to do the 
family washing than they were to cook 
the family dinner. If they did it at all 
it was at the cost of excessive fatigue 
after the day’s work was done. The best 
wash-house that could be established 
was no solution of their problem. And, 
besides, why should the old, slow, costly 
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methods of washing by hand be counte- 
nanced in a world full of laundry ma- 
chinery? It was decided to try to save 
to the community things quite as impor- 
tant in the elimination of poverty as 
money—the time and strength of the 
women. Accordingly a wet-wash laun- 
dry has been established which washes 
the clothes, dries them, and returns 
them to the owner ready for ironing— 
this, not from any prejudice against 
ironing the clothes, but because being 
so much cheaper it is more likely to be 
patronized by the very poor. This ex- 
perimental laundry has a capacity of 
five hundred washes a week. All the 
work is done by machinery, which washes 
each family’s bundle in a bronze com- 
partment without direct contact with 
any other family’s clothes. What no 
tenement woman could command, a 
hundred gallons of water with live steam 
and half a pail of soap are used for the 
clothes of each family. The process oc- 
cupies thirty minutes instead of a day. 
The clothes are then dried in centrifugal 
hydro - extractors in ten minutes and 
returned to the owners the same day 
they are received. Bacteriological tests 
made by the Department of Health de- 
monstrate that this washing process com- 
pletely sterilizes the clothes as no hand- 
washing at home can do. The charge is 
twenty-five cents for thirty pounds, a 
good-sized family wash, if it 1s brought 
and taken away by hand, and fifty cents 
if it is called for and delivered. 

Now there is nothing of alms in this 
model wet-wash laundry, although char- 
ity established it. It is merely an ex- 
periment in business efficiency to bring 
order out of anarchy in the clothes- 
washing business for the benefit of 
the community. It is an enterprise so 
weli managed that it can pay living 
wages, operate under sanitary condi- 
tions and reasonable hours, and pay a 
good dividend on the investment while 
offering the consumer a good product. 

But the most significant part of all 
these experiments is that none of the 
employees in the Home Hospital, the 
food-supply stores, the school-lunch and 
restaurant service, or the wet-wash laun- 
dry receives less than a generous living 
wage. These experimental businesses 
keep within the legal hours of employ- 
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ment and obey far higher sanitary regu- 
lations than are set by law; at the same 
time they reduce the cost of their output, 
raise its quality, and assure a ten-per- 
cent. -proft. And all this through no 
other means than efficient business or- 
ganization! Those who are helped are 
more likely to become social assets 
than economic liabilities; and this be- 
cause, in its effort to teach the poor 
how to make one dollar do the work of 
two, the Association has had to reor- 
ganize the businesses on which the poor 
depend, and in the process of reorganiza- 
tion has discovered the efficiency of 
making that one dollar of wages two. 
But the things actually accomplished 
by these experiment stations in living, 
the light they throw on the relation of 
anarchy in business to the problems of 
the poor, is not by any means so impor- 
tant as the point of view through which 
they have brought about the applica- 
tion of business intelligence to the prob- 
lem of poverty. The evils of poverty 
are not primarily to the poor, but to 
the national stamina. Poverty, which 
is only one segment in the circle, means 
hunger and disease; and sick and hun- 
gry men are neither good workers nor 
good citizens. Poor workmen drive the 
wheels of industry awry and hamper 
business. Inefficient business and bad 
government are the roots of modern 
poverty. It is a well-proved cycle. 
Philanthropy, catching the coil at the 
point where inefficient business creates 
the poor and the sick, is beginning to 
discover how the basic needs of living— 
shelter, food, clothes—may be supplied 
so as to lift the burden of poverty from 
the whole community and the shame of 
charity from the poor. The experiments 
themselves are all small things—seven- 
ty-five out of thousands of tuberculous 
families decently housed in the Home 
Hospital, three food-supply stores 
among the forty thousand in the city 
making private property subsidiary to 
public health, twenty-five thousand 
school-children fed out of eight hundred 
thousand, the clothes of five hundred 
families out of three-quarters of a mill- 
ion washed in the wet-wash laundry— 
but they are unmistakable signs of a 
change from alms and welfare work to 
socialized business efficiency. 
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Simeon Small—Dress Reformer 


BY CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


f yn DO not know why I ac- 
: cepted Mrs. Whittier- 
Knowles’s invitation to 
dinner. Generally I do 
f not attend such affairs; 
mh, in fact, | may say I am 
not generally invited to 
do so. This is due to my well-known 
disinclination to participate in the mean- 
ingless functions of society, and not, I 
hasten to make assurance, because of 
any social unfitness on my part. Indeed, 
I have a peculiar aptitude for mingling 
with my kind. I have chosen to exer- 
cise this aptitude rather in a sociological 
than a—shall I say frivolous?—manner. 

I have endeavored to trace the mental 
processes which led to my acceptance in 
this instance, and I confess that I must 
have acted hastily—on impulse rather 
than with the mature deliberation which 
is one of my salient characteristics. 

It became my duty—lI cannot charac- 
terize it as a pleasure—to take out to 
dinner a young woman, an over-young 
woman, named Rogers. Her discourse 
was without form and void. Afterward 
I asked Mrs. Whittier-Knowles, casual- 
ly, why she had imposed this vapid 
individual on me. She replied that it 
had not been her intention to impose on 
myself, but, on the contrary, her thought 
had been to mete out punishment for 
some offense upon Miss Rogers. I was 
unable to perceive how she hoped to 
attain her object. I doubt if Miss Rog- 
ers ever passed a more delightful or 
profitable hour than in my company at 
the table. I was able, in that short 
time, to impart to her fully my theories 
regarding the comparative values of the 
contributions made to human speech by 
the dialects of the Aleutian Indians and 
the patois of the rural classes in central 
Indiana. 

As we rose from the table a part of 
Miss Rogers’s skirt entangled itself with 
my feet. I am not familiar with the 
terminology of dress-making, but I fancy 


the thing was a flounce or a bias. The 
skirt was redundantly equipped with 
them. It was not a long skirt, but its 
circumference was considerable. As | 
have said, a piece of its floppiness en- 
tangled itself with my feet—an inex- 
cusable bit of clumsiness on Miss Rog- 
ers’s part—with the resultsthat when she 
stood up a considerable piece of cloth 
was left between the rug and the sole of 
my shoe. 

“Miss Rogers,” said I, with no inten- 
tion to rebuke, but simply to give her 
the advantage of my mature observa- 
tion, “no young lady should wear a 
skirt which so resembles the spread of 
the banyan tree.” 

“The spread of my skirt, Mr. Small, 
is dictated by the prevailing style,” she 
said. “Will you pardon me if J make 
an observation about yourself?” 

“I shall welcome it,” I told her, sur- 
prised that she should be capable of 
making an observation. 

“It 1s my judgment, then,” said she, 
‘that you have over-educated your head 
at the expense of your other extremi- 
ties.” She said this with so charming a 
smile as to remove from it any semblance 
of discourtesy or vulgar personality. 

I bowed. ‘‘What you say regarding 
the dictation of prevailing style is inter- 
esting, Miss Rogers. Am I to under- 
stand that the length of your skirt—in- 
deed, the whole character of your habili- 
ments—is imposed upon you by some 
quasi-legislature of modistes ?”’ 

“You put it very clearly,” said she. 

“And who,” I asked, “form this gov- 
erning body?” 

“You may as well ask me who is 
public opinion,”’ she said. 

Her rejoinder showed her to be pos- 
sessed of a higher form of intellect than 
I supposed. There was something akin 
to acuteness in what she said. It was 
a point that never had presented itself 
to me before. Who, indeed, is public 
opinion? At my leisure I shall arrive at 
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the answer, and possibly prepare a paper 
embodying my conclusions. 

My attention having been forcibly 
attracted to the mode of costuming of 
our women by the inexcusable length of 
Miss Rogers’s skirt, I began, with my 
accustomed promptitude and thorough- 
ness, to give the matter what | deemed 
to be the first intelligent, quasi-scientific 
scrutiny it had ever received. In order to 
begin the compilation of data, I removed 
myself from Miss Rogers’s immediate 
vicinity and found a place where the ex- 
panse of the room was under my eye. I 
admit I was astounded. How a phe- 
nomenon of such significance could have 
escaped my observation thus long is a 
question I shall not attempt to explain. 
It must have been due to one of those 
inexplicable lapses to which even such 
acute mentalities as my own are some- 
times liable. 

I have observed the dress of many 
primitive peoples, of many races and 
colors. On every continent and even 
the islands of the sea I have taken note 
of body-coverings, but never have I seen 
the female human figure clothed with 
such—shall I say eccentricity ?—as was 
manifest in that drawing-room. 

Where the need of clothing was most 
imperative to resist the inroads of influ- 
enza and related ailments, it was utterly 
lacking. Where the free movements of 
the nether extremities should have been 
provided for by elimination, there, if I 
may be permitted the expression, an 
Ossa of fabric was piled upon a Pelion 
of superstructure. Had my good fortune 
led me into the secret recesses of a bar- 
barous temple I should not have been 
astounded to see the high-priestess ac- 
coutered as these women were. Yet we 
are accustomed to pity what we term 
the poor, naked savages of the South 
Sea Islands! Upon that point let me 
observe that I have seldom seen dresses 
which so combined the qualities of orna- 
mentation and hygienic perfection as do 
those of the Papuans. 

I sought out my hostess, Mrs. Whit- 
tier-Knowles. ‘I expected,” said I, 
“and not without reason, to spend a 
ey pe not to say futile, evening here. 

ut I am happy to inform you that even 
in these unpromising surroundings I 
have been able to interest myself in a 
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phase of our civilization which, in all 
modesty I say it, has escaped the eyes of 
other of our foremost s: ivants. va 

“Indeed,” said she, “I fancy you are 
more adapted to the social life than you 
believe. Your tact and graciousness 
alone assure me of that.” 

“Ah,” said I, “to be a scientist one 
need not also be a boor.” 

“I presume it is true that he need 
not,”’ she re plie -d, with singular emphasis 
on the word “need.” 

“You will be surprised to learn what 
has so profoundly interested me,” I said. 

“*[ am prepared to believe I shall be,” 
she replied. 

“It is the dress of our women,” I told 
her, conscious that my words would 
cause a mild sensation. ‘“‘For instance, 
I have been observing that-—gown, is it? 
—which you are wearing. Do you real- 
ize that a Maori savage would be much 
hampered by such a garment? Do you 
yourself realize that even in the decadent 
modern descendant of the dance you 
would be more seemly to the eye, be 
able to reach a greater perfection of 
movement, and enjoy a sense of freedom 
were your skirts to cease some inches 
above the knee?” 

Mrs. Whittier-Knowles was of rotund 
build; her cheeks were semi-globular 
and of a noticeable color. This color 
heightened, and she stared at me with 
what I took to be amazement. Her fig- 
ure seemed to quiver. Without a word, 
she turned her back upon me and retired 
in ungraceful haste. Apparently my 
words had impressed her as much as the 
subject-matter deserved. 

Presently I took my departure, but 
not before I had determined to perform 
a notable service for the women of our 
country. I, in person, would take u 
the subject of their Aree nalipesmes § 
would study it as it had never been 
studied before. I would, in short, work 
a revolution. With me, as my friends 
are assured, to determine is to act. 

Of course I had in mind the unfortu- 
nate fate of Brother Thomas Connecte, 
a Carmelite monk of Rennes, who in 
the Middle Ages did much as I proposed 
to do to-day, except that his propaganda 
was directed solely against A ww form of 

feminine headgear known as the great 
hennin. He preached through Brittany, 
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Ile de France, Anjou, so that rude per- 
sons pursued women so clad, shouting, 
“Down with the hennins!’ Owing to 
the ill feeling caused among the women 
by his action, it befell that he was ac- 
cused of heresy and burned. I believed 
it possible unpleasant consequences 
might ensue for myself, though, of neces- 
sity, they would fall short of burning. 
But when has the true mind of science 
dreaded persecutions? 

Next morning | began the attack on 
my problem by visiting the most patron- 
ized of our modistes. She was known as 
Madame Rafferty. Inasmuch as I have 
never found mention of a French branch 
of the Rafferty family, | was somewhat 
at a loss to account for the “Madame.” 
She received me with notable affability. 

_ “Madame,” said I, “I have come to 
invoke your expert assistance in the in- 
vestigation of ae subject of clothing for 
women.” 

“And it’s no mistake you’ve made, 
sir; be sure of that,” she told me. 

“T am,” said I, “comparatively famil- 
iar with the garments of other days 
and countries. For instance, | know the 
bleaunts, surcoats, cottes hardies, escof- 
fions of the Middle Ages; I am not un- 
acquainted with sleeves @ mitons, nor do 
I lack information regarding the houp- 
pelande. The hocheplis and farthingale 
of the Renaissance, guipures, fanfre- 
luches, steenkirks, and such matters I 
have studied, but the garment of to-day 
presents a field wholly uninvestigated.” 

“Heavens above us!” said Madame. 

“Will you be so good as to exhibit to 
me some of your most—modish—is that 
the word?—gowns? Also to explain to 
me, if possible, their origin and reason 
for being?” 

Madame did so. The first dress ex- 
hibited was termed by her a frock of 
Georgette crépe and « Be ntrake with a 
new—newest, she expressed it—circular 
flounce on skirt and sleeve. It was ab- 
surd. The flounces of which she boasted 
as of something peculiarly desirable, re- 
quired the use of double the amount of 
cloth necessary to construct the dress 
otherwise, and served no purpose what- 
ever, not even that most inconsiderable 
one of ornamentation. Another gown 
was made singularly objectionable by 
what she termed a “ bouftant skirt. 


Frankly, it seemed to be the result of 
accident rather than design. I admit I 
was soon confused. I may be said to 
have been buried under an avalanche of 
such terms as “chic,” “basque,” 
“faille,” “ pout-de-soie,” and the like. 

“Madame,” I interrupted, “where is 
the source of these—pardon me if I 
speak to the point—monstrosities ?”” 

“They come direct from Paris, sir.’ 

“Paris? Ah! Are you aware i. two 
thousand years ago, in this Paris, ladies 
walked the forests upon the River Seine 
clad much as female Sandwich-Islanders 
are to-day? Are you aware that they 
daubed their faces with paints, and even 
tattooed themselves? What right, there- 
fore, has Paris to tyrannize the styles of 
the earth?” 

“Lord love us!’ said Madame. 

“These dresses are hideous,” said I. 

“Saints defend us!” said Madame. 

“They are inutile, cumbersome, inex- 
cusable. They are wasteful, absurd,” 
said I. 

“Patrick!” 
voice. 

“Why women, otherwise moderately 
intelligent—” I began, but paused at 
the entry of a bulky individual with red 
hair of a type I cordially despise. 

“Patrick,” said Madame, “‘it’s a nut. 
Put it outside, but don’t hurt it. It 
ain’t doin’ no harm— but, mercy, how it 
does go on!”’ 

Patrick advanced toward me. I arose. 

“Am I to understand,” said I, “that 
you are about to use force in ejecting me 
from this establishment?” 

“No more’n necessary,” said Patrick. 

“* None will be necessary,” said I, mak- 
ing what I considered to be a neat, suc- 
cinct, and not unwitty answer. In a 
dignified manner I withdrew. 

My next step was, of course, logical; 
it is my invariable rule to proceed in a 
logical manner. I retired to my library, 
there, by the aid of reference books and 
my not inconsiderable creative imagina- 
tion, to design a costume such as would 
meet the requirements of society, and 
would, at the same time, embody those 
sterling improvements which I had in 
mind. It was no easy task. The labor 
entailed brought me to a frame of mind 
where I could look with lenience upon 
those who made drawings for the gowns 
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I had taken notice of. I was better able 
to understand the reason for their lack 
of coherence, their general chaotic ap- 
pearance. My conclusion was that, 
either worn out by repeated efforts, or 
utterly lacking in that high form of men- 
tality required in creative work, they 

had despaired, and, despairing, had let 
pencil or brush proceed undirected—at 
random, as it were—thus achieving the 
results I noted. 

However, I succeeded. The garments 
I designed met with my unqualified ap- 
proval. When I should present them to 
the world I had little doubt they would 
meet with the approval of the world. 
They would, in short, bring about a sar- 
torial revolution such as I had deter- 
mined upon. Women’s apparel would 
be standardized. My garments were 
calculated alike to be worn at the wash- 
tub, so to speak, or at the opera, on the 
golf-course, or in the ball-room. 

My idea was an adaptation of the 
costumes of many nations—the short 
skirt of the male Albanian; the trousers 
of the Turkish woman, much abbrevi- 
ated and shortened, combined with the 
hunting or cycling or riding trousers of 
the English gentleman. The costume, 
from the waist upward, was my own 
invention. Nothing like it had before 
been worn by any race or age. It was 
new, and in its way perfect. 

Before the day ended I proceeded to 
my tailor with my sketches, had myself 
measured, and gave orders for the con- 
struction of a suit, answering in every 
way to my specifications, which would 
fit myself. For demonstration purposes 
I determined to wear the garments in 
person, and, as their inventor, to offer 
convincing proof of their desirability—I 
do not say necessity. 

But this alone would be insufficient. 
While I might make some small impres- 
sion by an appearance in the costume, 
it would not be sufficiently far-reaching. 
Accident placed it in my power to make 
just such a demonstration as my heart 
most desired. 

This accident was no less than a visit 
to a place of amusement where was 
presented something surely not opera or 
drama—indeed, not to be classified by 
me. It was called the “ Sunrise Gambol.” 
A youthful nephew led me to attend by 
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his assurance that it was a sociological 

manifestation worthy of my attention. 
The entertainment started just at sun- 
rise, the idea being, I judge, that those 
whose day was otherwise full might rise 
a trifle early, be amused for a time, and 
proceed thence to their labors. 

The place was thronged. As for the 
entertainment offered, | was at a loss to 
comprehend its motif. There seemed no 
coherence, no plot, if you will. One 
thing happened after another, and with- 
out reference to any other thing. Vul- 
garly speaking, it was a jumble. But it 
was not without profit to me, for there 
were some score of young women who 
wore costumes of a bizarre, not to say 
outré, character, but who, nevertheless, 
because of their physical pulchritude, 
grace of movement, and a certain air of 
light-heartedness, made even their habil- 
iments seem attractive for the moment. 

There was born my idea. I would 
learn from the proprietor of the so-called 
theater where to obtain the services of 
half a dozen young women of the variety 
he displayed. I would clothe them in 
the garments I had described, and I 
would exhibit them to the circle of my 
acquaintances. It was a plan that could 
not fail of success. 

It appeared, drolly enough, that my 
nephew had some acquaintance with 
the manager of the “ Sunrise Gambol.” 
Through him we learned that young 
women of the kind we desired were to be 
obtained from institutions called agen- 
cies. In other words, you hired them as 
you would a cook. We obtained the 
address of such a place and went thither. 

The person in charge was remarkably 
tall. He wore a vest which greatly ex- 
cited my interest. I wondered if it were 
a sort of uniform worn by his profession, 

for instance, street-car conductors 
wear uniforms, and put the question to 
him. 

“Cheese it!” said he, rather gruffly. 
“Uniform! Nix. There ain’t the mate 
to it, not if you fine-combed Broadway.” 

“Cheese it!’”’—a truly remarkable 
ejaculation. Doubtless it was not with 
out meaning to the class to which the per- 
son belonged; to me it signified nothing. 
An article of food had been transmuted 
into a verb! Truly, the day of miracles 
is not departed. 
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“T desire,” said I, “‘to employ a num- 
ber of young women—let us say six— 
of the species which disports itself in 
the indescribable theatrical enterprise 
known as the ‘ Sunrise Gambol.’” 

“Huh!” he said, ““want ’em for school- 
mams? *Cause if you do it ain’t in their 
line.” 

“No,” said I; “I wish to employ them 
in a scientific demonstration of the hy- 
gienic qualities and utility—not to say 
beauty—of a costume I have designed.” 

“‘Clothes-horses, eh?” 

“Young women,” I corrected him. 
“Girls, to speak colloquially. I desire 
them assorted.” 

“Assorted?” he said. 
sorted. As how?” 

“As to size, complexion, and so forth. 
Some tall, others short. Some sparsely 
covered with flesh, others amply, and 
one or two of intermediate height and 


weight.” 

“I make you,” said he. “I'll get ’em 
for you, and leave it to me, mister, 
they'll be some dolls.” 

The man’s conversation was beyond 
me. However, his suggestion that I re- 
turn at three o’clock was perfectly in- 
telligible. I did return at the designated 
hour. 

I found six young women waiting for 
me. They were not as | had expected to 
see them; indeed, they looked like any 
six young women you might select from 
a number, with the possible exception of 
a pulchritude above the average. 
commented on their attire. 

“Think a chorus-girl wore tights to 
breakfast?” the agent demanded, dis- 
courteously. ‘“‘How’ll these do?” he 
added. 

“Excellently,” said I. “Are you open 
for engagement, young women?” 

It seemed they were, but were curious 
as to its nature. 

“If you will accompany me to my 
hotel,” said I, “I will not only explain, 
but demonstrate it to you.” 

At the hotel I seated them in the par- 
lor and retired to my bedroom, there to 
don the costume the tailor had prepared 
for me. With the long stockings | had 
some difficulty, owing to unfamiliarity. 
It has not been my custom to wear such 
hosiery since early youth. The but- 
toned cuff of the trousers came just be- 


“Oh yes, as- 





low my knees. Above that was the coat, 
jacket, waist, or whatever it may prop- 
erly be termed. The skirts of it 
did not conceal the bagginess of the 
trousers above the cuffs. My toilet com- 
plete, I surveyed myself in the mirror, 
and had not from that moment the 
slightest dubiety regarding my success 
in making a lasting impression on those 
who should behold me. I was myself 
impressed. Did I neglect to state that 
the color of the garments was lavender, 
a shade of which | am extremely fond. 

I stepped through the door and bowed 
to the young women. “You see me,” 
said I, “clad in a costume which is to 
become general among the women of 
this country. It was designed by my- 
self, not with the puerile idea of creating 
a style, but with the lofty hope of bring- 
ing about a lasting reign of sanity in 
dress among our women. I pause to ask 
you, young women, if this costume has 
not the effect of impressing beholders 
with the sanity of its wearer?” 

“Ts that one of them hypothetical 
questions we read about?” asked a tall 
young woman with hair of a shade I had 
not previously noted on any head. 

“Why hypothetical?” I asked her, not 
at all understanding her allusion. 

“Why,” said she, “in them brain- 
storm cases where the jury has to guess 
if you’re crazy or if you ain’t crazy and 
why, they always ask hypothetical ques- 
tions.” 

“You are not here,” I informed her, 
with reproving dignity, “to inquire into 

my sanity. ‘The condition of my mind 
is perfectly known by the country at 
large.” 

“Oh,” said the young woman with the 
peculiar hair, “then we ain’t the only 
ones that’s wise to it. Say, what’s the 
idea, anyhow?” 

I explained it to her in simple terms 
suited to her intelligence. “And,” said 
I, “I shall demonstrate the virtues of 
this mode of wearing-apparel.” 

Forthwith I proceeded to do so. “Let 
us consider the dance,” said 1; “‘let your 
eyes follow my movements. Note how 
free from restraint, how graceful they 

how unhampered.” Before their 


eyes I executed a number of dancing- 
steps; I even went so far as to attempt 
to reproduce some of the more acrobatic 
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movements I had seen during the per- 
formance of the “Sunrise Gambol.” 

The young women huddled together 
and backed toward the door, evidently 
to give me more room for my demon- 
stration. It proved to me they were 
interested, and encouraged me to con- 
tinue even more energetically than be- 
fore. 

As I stopped, owing to the shortness 
of my breath, a young woman whispered 
to another: “Don’t be scairt. I guess 
the six of us can handle him if he starts 
anything.” 

Doubtless the expression had some 
meaning, but it was dark to me. 

“Now,” said I, “I shall show you the 
utility of this dress for the more for- 
mal gathering, the dinner, the drawing- 
room.” 

I proceeded to do so, walking among 
them as a lady of breeding would do, 
deporting myself with stately dignity 
and an air of distinction. 

“You perceive?” | asked. 

They looked at one another, stared at 
me, giggled. 

“Mister,” said one of them, “take us 
into the secret. We dun’no’ how to act. 
If you’re tryin’ a comedy sketch, why, 
say so. For one, I'll say it’s a scream. 
Keith’s ‘Il grab for it.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. 

“*Tain’t no comedy sketch,” said the 
one with the incredible hair; ‘‘he means 
it in earnest. He’s one of these here 
what-d’ye-call-’ems. Say ’’—she 
turned to me—‘‘what’s our part in the 
sketch?” 

“Your part,” said I, “comes later. I 
wish to retain your services to demon- 
strate this costume. I wish to hire you 
to accompany me home, and there to 
wear garments similar to these in a pub- 
lic, not to say ostentatious, manner. I 
wish to bring the design to the popular 
notice.” 

“You don’t need us,” said a stout one. 
“Take a walk down Broadway yourself 
and you'll get all the pop’lar notice 
that’s comin’ to you.” 

Patiently I explained the matter to 
them again. They were singularly dense. 

“I’m game,” said the one with the 
hair I have referred to, “pervidin’ you’ re 
there with the price. I’d do it for fun,” 
she said, “or because I like the color of 
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your eyes, but I’m gettin’ tired of fryin’ 
a sausage over a gas-jet and chewin’ 
gum for lunch. Eh, girls?” 

It seemed they were in accord. The 
only thing that stood between us seemed 
to be a matter of money, and on this 

oint I was speedily able to satisfy them. 
he result of the matter was that they 
accompanied me to a certain modiste 
with whom I left them and my designs. 
The real work of my campaign was safe- 
ly begun. 

After a few days I was able to return 
to my home with my party. As we 
alighted at the station, and as I mar- 
shaled my young women across the 
platform to my waiting cars, I was not 
unaware that we were noticed. I do not 
believe | go beyond the bounds of strict 
accuracy when I state we created a 
mild sensation. As I stepped into my 
car I heard an individual make the fol- 
lowing remark, apparently disconnected 
with the circumstances, without con- 
text. I cite it merely as an example of 
the quaint, not to say barbarous, phrase- 
ology of the lower strata of American 
society : 

“It’s dollars to doughnuts,”’ said this 

erson, “that our little village cut-up 
ioe busted out in a new place.” 

How is it possible, I ask you, for such 
an agglomeration of words to convey 
thought? 

| had the young women taken to my 
home. They seemed somewhat sur- 
prised—-why, I do not know. I may 
even say that their new environment 
subdued them a degree for a time. How- 
ever, they were speedily themselves 
again. It appeared that their own homes 
were on a somewhat smaller, possibly 
less luxurious, scale than my own. In- 
deed, one of them stated this as a fact. 

It had been my plan to invite to my 
home a large number of my friends, and, 
when they were assembled, to give them 
in my own ball-room—an apartment 
seldom if ever used for that purpose—a 
demonstration of my garment. How- 
ever, an invitation lying on my desk 
caused a modification in my intention. 

I found that I was requested to take 

art in a reception to be given by Mrs. 
Saeeinediiee to the young Duke of 
Peatbogs and his mother, the Dowager 
Duchess. I took it to be an Irish title. 
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Immediately, with the keenness of pene- 
tration which must be a part of the 
equipment of the scientific mind, I saw 
in this circumstance an unusual oppor- 
tunity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that persons of title are aped by their 
inferiors; that the manners, bearing, 
dress—especially dress—of such persons 
are copied and regarded as models for 
the rest of the world. I would, there- 
fore, avail myself of this Heaven-sent 
opportunity to convince the Duke and 
his mother, and to enlist them with me 
in my campaign against uncouth cloth- 
ing for women. 

I spent the day with my young 
women in my ball-room, drilling them, 
if | may use that military term, for the 
evening. I may say I devised some ex- 
cellent exercises to show clearly the 
superiority of my garments. I did not 
tell the young women where they were 
going, or whom they were about to 
meet; nor did I inform Mrs. Bragwine- 
Alleyn of my purpose. I desired it to 
have the free, graceful appearance of a 
spontaneous occurrence. 

By intention I arrived somewhat late 
at the reception with my party, they 
wearing my costumes, in ordinary 
evening dress, for it did not seem wise 
for me to wear the clothing at this event. 
We entered the house. I waved aside 
the servants, who would have taken our 
outer garments, and proceeded directly 
to the ball-room. 

I paused a moment in the door, ob- 
served at the remote end a small group 
composed of Mrs. Bragwine-Alleyn, our 
Secretary of State, an extraordinarily 
tall and masculine-appearing old wom- 
an, and a young man not half her size. 
These must be the guests of the evening. 

“Young women, ’ said I, “throw aside 
your wraps.” 

They obeyed. 

“Form the first figure,” said I. 

They did so. It was a simple figure. 

“* Advance,” said I. 

I took my place at their head; they 
followed me two by two, dancing with 
free, careless, light-hearted movements 
to the music of the orchestra. I did not 
dance myself. Thus we went forward. 

I was overjoyed, for conversation 
ceased; every eye in the room was di- 








rected upon us. With the perfect sem- 
blance of unconsciousness, due to my 
habitual poise, I proceeded to lead my 
young women the length of the hall. As 
we arrived beforethe Duke and Duchess, 
I clapped my hands once as a signal. 
The young women spread, fanlike, and 
formed a single line behind me. I bowed. 

“Mr. Small!” said Mrs. Bragwine- 
Alleyn, not seeking to conceal her aston- 
ishment. 

I bowed again. “Present me, I beg 
you,” said I 

Mrs. Bragwine-Alleyn seemed ill at 
ease; indeed, I fancied the warmth of 
the room affected her, and it was only 
with difficulty she accomplished the 
presentation. 

“My dear Duchess—and Duke,”’ said 
I, “I am rejoiced at this opportunity of 
meeting you_and of converting you to 
my cause. You perceive these young 
women, no doubt.” I waved my hand 
toward them. ‘You will observe with- 
out difficulty that they are not clothed 
as are the other women in this room. 
Their costume is of my own designing.” 
I proceeded briefly to outline my be- 
liefs and hopes. ‘‘ Now,” said I, “fancy 
yourself in this costume. Fancy the 
freedom, the comfort. Picture to your- 
self your unencumbered appearance.” 

The Duchess appeared about to speak, 
but did not do so for an instant. Then 
she turned to Mrs. Bragwine-Alleyn and 
said, irrelevantly, “I did not know, Mrs. 
Bragwine-Alleyn, that America had re- 
vived the court-jester and given him 
the old license of tongue.” 

I turned to the Duke, who appeared 
more than ordinarily interested. He 
was of aristocratic type; his manner, 
Ins face, his person presented that ap- 
pearance which, singularly enough, is 
shared by young men selling ribbons or 
neckties in our department-stores. His 
face was round, pink. His eyes were 
round, blue. It appeared to me he 
would have some difhculty i in following a 
demonstration of the fourth dimension. 

He advanced with hand outstretched. 
“Present me,” he said. “Introduce me 
to the ladies.” 

“Marie Roche Yves Brian de Bois!” 
said his mother, harshly, reciting the list 
of his given names. 

“Yes, mother,” said he, without turn- 
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“Introduce me, old 


ing his head. 
“ 

did so. The young women sur- 
coal him instantly. 

“Sir,” said the Duchess to me, “who 
are these young women? Assure me, 
sir, that they are not music-hall young 
persons. Assure me they are not pro- 
fessional dancers, for my son has an inex- 
plicable weakness for such individuals.” 

‘They have,” said I, “certain con- 
nections with theatrical life.”’ 

“Mr. Small!’ said Mrs. Bragwine- 
Alleyn, that being her second contribu- 
tion to the conversation. 

“Tt is an outrage!’ the Duchess said, 
furiously. “I assured my son we would 
be subject to annoyance, dangers, out- 
rage, if we came to this barbarous coun- 
try. . . . Marie Roche Yves Brian—” 
she began again, but, to my astonish- 
ment—and to hers, I fancy—the young 
Duke was moving slowly but steadily 
away in the midst of my young women. 

Thereupon the Duchess addressed me. 
Her language was clear, succinct, 
pointed—if marred somewhat by excite- 
ment. Her vocabulary was excellent, 
and excellently used. From me she 
turned to Mrs. Bragwine-Alleyn, with 
the result that our hostess was speedily 
in tears and apparently drawing near to 
hysteria. I looked about for the Duke. 
He had vanished with my young women. 

“The Duke!” said I. 

His mother looked about for him. 
Then she did a singularly unaristocratic 
thing. She struck me soundly upon the 
left ear with the palm of her hand, so 
forcibly, indeed, that I had difficulty 
regaining a stable equilibrium. She 
went past me toward the door with un- 
seemly haste—much hampered by her 
garments. I made a note of it. At some 
more propitious moment I would bring 
the fact to her attention, and point out 
to her how vastly superior my garments 
would be if she were in the habit of pur- 
suing her son about in this headlong 
manner. 

The Duchess created no small uproar, 
but apparently to no purpose, for the 
Duke was not to be found. He had van- 
ished as had my six young women. The 
episodes which followed rapidly were 
exceedingly trying. I found myself the 
target for much complaint, not a little 


vituperation, with the possibility of per- 
sonal violence. I noted the presence of 
our Secretary of State and appealed to 
him as a diplomat of training to inter- 
vene, but it seemed he was disinclined 
to do so. 

“T’ve prevented his eloping with no 
less than fourteen music-hall persons,” 
wailed the Duchess. ‘‘ Now he is ab- 
ducted by six of them.” 

The duke seemed to me an exceed- 
ingly impressionable young man. 

Mr. Bragwine-Alleyn, who occupies 
the position of husband to Mrs. Brag- 
wine-Alleyn, touched me on the arm. 
Quietly, but with restraint apparent in 
his voice, he suggested that I withdraw. 
I did so. 

My car was gone! 

I did not find it again until three 
o'clock in the morning. It stood before 
a hall over a place where spirituous bev- 
erages were sold. The sound of revelry 
was audible above. There we found the 
Duke, still surrounded by my six young 
women in costume. The event in prog- 
ress was the Iron Molders’ Ball, Local 
No. 167. 

The Duchess, Mrs. Bragwine-Alleyn, 
the Secretary of State, and sundry others 
arrived almost simultaneously with my- 
self. The young Duke was in the act of 
umpiring a singular game of chance. 
He held a silk hat—battered—in his 
hand. He was standing on a chair. One 
after another, my young women would 
step forward and essay to kick the hat. 

“Elimination tests,” said the young 
Duke. “Couldn’t make up my mind 
which of ’em to pick, so I'm goin’ to 
elope with the one that can kick the 
highest. Sportin’ proposition-— 
what?” 

The Duchess pushed through the 
crowd. I have said she was a large, 
apparently muscular person. She justi- 
fied my estimate, for she seized the 
young Duke in her arms and bore him 
complaining and writhing out of the 

lace. . That made, if I do not err, 
bis fifteenth rescue. 

Next day I received requests from five 
clubs to favor them with my resignation. 
I understand our local society is arrayed 
against me. Yet I have no regrets. | 
but share the fate common to all great 
reformers. 








Weather and the Sky 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


T is surprising what a 
ay large number of us 
as never see the sky, never 
My see it intimately, that 
P is to say, if such a word 
, may be applied to our 

an, De relations with immen- 
sity. Dwellers in cities or towns, travel- 
ers of illuminated highways, we never 
hobnob with Orion nor feel the earth 
ball swinging east below the still proces- 
sion of the stars. We make our plans for 
the morrow, when they depend on the 
weather, not by consulting the heavens, 
but the newspaper. The sunset means 
little to us, and the sunrise we never 
see. A high flotilla of little wind- 
clouds on a summer day, a vast Hima- 
laya of cumuli piled against the blue, a 
scudding cloud-wrack where the moon 
rides like a golden galleoi in a heavy 
sea, the great downward swoop of the 
Milky Way, are magnificent handiworks 
of space we do not know, meaningless 
and unobserved. Poor bond-slaves to 
our cahon walls and municipal illumina- 
tion, we yet walk in our pride and have 
quaint pity for the plainsman, the sailor 
ringed by the vast horizon, the Yankee 
farmer who watches the clouds after 
sunrise, the action of the mist curtain 
on the mountainside, to see if he shall 
cut his hay that morning. Yet those of 
us who dwell in the open have our pride, 
too, and our pity for those who do not 
know how the firmament showeth His 
handiwork, those to whom the simple 
question, “Well, what’s it going to do 
to-morrow?” is not fraught with pro- 
found importance. 

In the old days before the government 
took a hand at prophecy and gave its 
weather reports each day to the papers, 
every sahil eanaandinn boasted its own 
“weather prophet,” who read the heav- 
ens for signs and very often displayed 
an uncanny shrewdness in prediction. 
Such a one was Levi Beebe, who lived on 
Bear Town Mountain in western Massa- 








chusetts, and whose fame is still per- 
petuated by a tablet beside the Berk- 
shire County street railroad. These old- 
time prophets shared, of course, in the 
common weather lore of the countryside, 
some of it borrowed from the Indians, 
some of it no doubt brought from Eng- 
land by the early colonists, but still more 
of it the slow accumulation of rural 
American observers. Not a little of it 
persists to this day, and the farther back 
yor get into the country the larger it 

ulks in the speech, even in the belief, of 
the natives. Was there ever an Amer- 
ican boy who did not learn that 


Mackerel sky 
Never leaves the earth dry? 


Is there a country child, even to-day, 
who does not hope to see the new moon 
over his right shoulder, which will bring 
him good luck, and, if he makes a wish, 
will cause that wish to come true, 
especially if it is a wish for money and 
is accompanied by the jingling of some 
loose change in the pocket? Weather 
superstitions are no less deeply ingrained 
than this one. 

The moon, indeed, is vastly impor- 
tant. Not only was it once supposed 
that all crops, especially onions and 
beans, did better when planted in the 
old of the moon (the beans, otherwise, as 
I recall, would run to vine), but even in 
this day of popularized science you will 
hear farmers say, as they look at the 
young crescent, “It’s goin’ to be a dry 
month,” or “It’s goin’ to be a wet 
month.” In the city you will never see 
the new moon; some tall building will 
always hide it. But in the country, as 
the sunset glow is dying out, as the bird 
songs are hushed and the night insects 
have not begun their antiphonal chorus, 

“the still time of the world,” you will 
suddenly become aware in the west of 
that sweetly curved, golden crescent, 
dropping down, perhaps, i into a feathery 
tree-top, or hung over quiet water, or 
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WIPING OUT THE DISTANT SUMMITS WITH ITS GREAT WHITE BATTLE SMOKE 


poised on the tip of a pointed fir. It 
was “an old Injun sign” that if you can 
hang your powder-horn on the new 
moon, it is going to be a dry month. 
If you can’t, it will be a wet one. Doubt- 
less this superstition goes back to some 
primitive belief that rains come from the 
moon. If the crescent were tipped up 
enough to hold the powder-horn on one 
point, it meant the crescent would hold 
water, too; otherwise, the water would 
Vor. CXXXIIIL—No. 793.—13 


spill out. Though nowadays this primi- 
tive prediction is made with a smile, as 
I listened to the farmer who made it | 
have more than once been reminded of 
a little cousin of mine who stoutly af- 
firmed there were no fairies, but when she 
went to “Peter Pan” she applauded as 
loudlyasanyat MissAdams’sappeal forall 
who believed in fairies to clap their hands. 

“But I thought you didn’t believe in 
fairies?” said her mother. 





enema 
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‘I don’t,” she answered. “But I 
don’t want Tinker Bell to die.” 

Che skipper of the Hesperus was wise 
to another belief about moon signs. 


‘Last night the moon had a silver ring, 
lo-night no moon we sec 





\ HIGH FLOTILLA OF WIND CLOUDS ON A SUMMER DAY 


Therefore, he argued, they were in for 
a storm, and events certainly proved 
him right. It has always been a common 
belief that a ring around the moon por- 
tends bad weather, and it used to be 
further added that the number of stars 
visible inside the moon ring indicate the 
number of days before the storm will 
come. There is a good deal of sense to 
this belief, of course, for the ring means 





thick atmosphere, and the thicker it is. 
the fewer stars will be visible inside it 
(or, for that matter, anywhere else! 
The moon ring is still used by country 
weather prophets as a basis of predic 
tion, and in this past winter | have 
several times seen it prove a reliable 
prognosticator ot 
snow, Howeve r, l be- 
lieve the sci¢ ntists now 
say that if the storm 
comes, it is merely a 
coincidence. 

When the moon is 
riding high and small 
through a driving 
cloud-wrack, the far- 
mer, on his way in 
from his last trip to 
the barn, pauses to 
contemplate it, and is 
aware of the curious 
alternation of moon- 
light and shadow over 
the landscape, almost 
like slow lightning 
flashes indefinitely 
prolonged. ‘| he dis- 
tant helds, the tim- 
bered mountainside, 
come into dim view, 
and then slowly they 
are obliterated again 
as a dark cloud sweeps 
across the moon, and 
the world seems to 
shiver. Then the far- 
mer says to himself, 


“Open and shet, 
Is a sign of wet,” 


and looks, perhaps, to 
see if the spout is 
adjusted over the 
rain-barrel, or thinks 
of the hay he had to 
leave out in the held. 
Or is it only in the morning that this 
sign holds? Opinions differ in different 
sections. 

Whether “open and shet” is a sign of 
wet depends, of course, on the quality 
of the clouds and the direction of the 
wind, whether by night or morning, and 
to read these more intricate signs aright 
was the province once of the weather 
prophets. That they could tell so un- 
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erringly, as many of them often did, 
whether the clouds were “wind clouds,” 
or were shredded off from some storm 
that would not advance farther, whethe1 
they threz atened actual precip tation, or 
whether changes of temperature weré 
due which would alter the meteorolog- 
ical conditions, was 
truly a remarkable 
proof of their powers 
of observation and de- 
duction. I once knew 
an old woman who 
lived under the shadow 
of the White Moun- 
tains, and whose in- 
stinct for weather 
changes was almost 
uncanny. She did not 
have barometrical 
bones, either, as so 
many old people 
maintain they have. 
Her deductions were 
all based on observa- 
tion. Once, | recall, 
she was taking in some 
clothes from the line 
at ten o'clock at night 

—a still, starlit night 
without a cloud. I 
saw her shadow bob- 
bing about huge and 
fantastic on the barn 
wall, thrown from the 
lantern she carried in 
her left hand, and 
went out to ask her 
wh'y she took the 
clothes in. 

“There wa'n’t a 
cloud in the sky all 
day,” she said, “and 
to-night the moun- 
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old Yankee woman's imagery. And her 
prediction proved correct; the next day 
came a deluge 

In this connection, | wonder how 
many boy s used to do what we lads did 
twenty-hve years ago in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. We would lay our ears to the 





» , ’ 9° 
tain’s talkin’. LITTLE FLECKS OF CLOUD TOUCHED BY THE SUN AT DAWN 


I listened carefully, 

and, sure enough, 1 

the silence I could hear, three thou- 
sand feet above us, the steady rush of 
wind through the stunted spruce forest 
at timber-line. Up there the wind was 
roaring, then! I thought of Martineau’s 
words, that the noisy hurricane rushes 
silently through the upper spaces where 
there 1s nothing to oppose it—that force 
by itself is silent. There seemed to me 
something almost Celtic, too, in this 





telegraph-poles, and if “the wires were 
buzzing,” as we put it, we felt sure we 
were in for bad weather. This quaint 
superstition could not have had an 
ancient origin, surely, for the telegraph 
is a nineteenth-century creation. Yet it 
is equally certain that we did not invent 
the superstition for ourselves. It was 
handed down to us from our elders. 
Akin to the saying that “open and 
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shet is a sign of wet” is the ancient saw 
that if you can see enough blue sky to 
make a pair of Dutchman's breeches it 
is going to clear up. I have found this 
saying almost universally familiar to 
young and old, in various parts of the 
country. How well | remember, in my 
childhood, the wide divergencies of opin- 
ion which used to develop between me 
and my parents regarding the exact 
amount of material required for a 
Dutchman’s nether garments! Standing 
at the western windows, or on the ve- 
randa, | would gaze hopefully at the 
cloud dome overhead, looking for a rift, 
and when one appeared | would rush to 
my mentors with the information. It 
did no good to look for it in the east, for 
unless the west cleared my father af- 
frmed that no dependence could be 
placed even on the bluest sky. Dragging 
my parents back to the window, I would 
point to my rift of blue, and triumph- 
antly afhrm it would make at least six 
pairs of breeches, only to be told that | 
hadn’t the most rudimentary knowledge 
of Dutch fashions. Before | was allowed 
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to venture forth on my fishing-trip or 
hunting expedition, it seems to me now 
that acres of blue had to be revealed 
through the parting cloud-wrack. Never 
did proverb have a more annoying flexi- 
bility of interpretation than that one! 
lhe farmer, the dweller in the open, 
rises ¢ arly and looks at once to the sky. 
Quite aside from any material considera- 
tions, indeed, the weather to each of us 
seems of as much importance as the 
temper of our companions, and almost 
as intimate. We look at the thermome- 
ter as soon as we descend the stairs, just 
as we look at it the last thing be fore 
evoing to bed. W e gaze at the eastern 
horizon, at the pc.cent of the sky, and 
often take our mood therefrom. We 
step out, perhaps, to see if the “cob- 
webs”’ are on the grass, or if there has 
been a heavy dew (both prophecies to 
the weather-wise), and in the freshness 
of the new-waked world we lift our heads 
to the great dome of the sky—felt only 
as a dome when the eye can rove the 
full horizon—and see there the little 
flecks and streamers of cloud, touched 
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rosy by the sun which has not yet chased 
the shadows from the world about our 
feet, riding to meet the dawn. The sun 
heaves up above the world rim, the 
shiver of night chill suddenly de parts as 
the long, golden rays stream over the 
mountains and across the valley to our 
feet, the birds redouble 
their song, and, look- 
ing aloft again, we see 
the army of little 
white clouds, like 
spirits of the night, 
vanishing mysterious- 
ly away as if they 
melted into the blue. 
Such is the dawning 
of a fair summer day. 
But there are other 
mornings when the 
clouds hang heavier, 
and lowinthe heavens, 
and those of us who 
are not weather-wise 
are in doubt, asking 
the first neighbor we 
meet, “Well, what's 


it going to do to-day?” 


Invariably, then, both 
questioner and ques- 
tioned come to a 
pause, and both lift 
their faces and study 
the sky, once more 
aware of it as some- 
thing near and_in- 
timate. If the sun 
goes into a cloud soon 
after rising, or if the 
day starts fair and 
rapidly “clouds up,” 
we are told that the 
rain 1s certain to ar- 
rive, and most of us 
have come by experi- THI 
ence to believe the 
saying. Connected 
with this bit of weather-lore, of course, 
is the familiar rhyme: 
Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors take warning; 
Rainbow at night, 
Sailors’ delight; 
Rainbow at noon, 
Rain very soon. 
Another early-morning sign to look 
for is the action of the cattle. If they lie 
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down as soon as they are turned out to 
pasture, they are supposed to feel rheu- 
matic weariness in their bones, like the 
old folks, due to an approaching storm. 
However, this superstition about the 
cattle is not confined alone to their early 
morning actions. If at any time of the 


VAST MASS SEEMS TO SWELL AND GROW FROM WITHIN ITSELF 


day the cows are seen lying down, some 
one is sure to say, “It’s going to rain.” 
But the true weather prophets know 
that only in the first hours of the day is 
the sign significant. 

Parenthetically, we might suggest 
that a delightful essay is yet to be writ- 
ten on “ Bones as Barometers.”’ Almost 
every family has at least one member 
who feels the coming of bad weather 
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fact that rheuma- 
known to be a musculat 
complaint having no effect on the hal- 
lowed phraseology. And in my boyhood 
a village so small but it 
honorable bul- 
let-wound throbbed at the approach of 
a storm 


‘fin his bones,”” the 


tism 1s now 


there was not 


boastec a veteran whose 





4 GOLDEN CRESCENT POISED ON THE TIP O! 


During the day there are a thousand 
signs to observe, if you are 
weather-lore, quite too numerous to 
mention here. There is, for instance, the 
whirlwind, a little spiral of dust and dry 
leaves which so often springs up mys- 
teriously and goes waltzing across a road 
or field. If it revolves from right to 
left, the weather will continue fair, but 


Ww ise in 
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if it revolves the other way, rain will 
soon follow. Then, too, if you see the 
sheep feeding more eagerly than usual 
look out for rain, or if the frogs are jump 
Ing with unwonted liveliness in the 
If the chimney-swallows flock 
high and dart about excitedly, watch 
for thunder-showers or high wind, while 
if the 

fly very 
coming. 


meadows 


barn-swallows 

low, rain is 
Ifitisalready 
raining, watch = the 
chickens. If they stay 
under cover, the storm 
will not last long. If, 
however, they go out 
into the yard or run- 
way, in spite of the 


wetting, the storm 
may be expected to 
continue for some 
time. Evidently the 
theory here is that 
they say to them- 
selves: “‘Oh, what's 
the use? It’s going to 
last all day!’ —and 
plunge out into the 
rain. 

Lhe heavens, too, 
must be constantly 
obse rved. Select a 


single cloud for ob- 
servation, and if it 
grows larger, that is 
a bad sign. If it di- 
minishes, fair weather 
may be expected. On 
the other hand, it is 
very suspicious if the 
sky is absolutely 
cloudless all day. Per- 
haps there is a hint of 
Puritan pessimism in 
this belief; nothing so 
perfect can long en- 
dure in this vale of 
tears! Again, watch 
the direction the clouds are taking, or 
keep an eye on the vane, and, if the wind 
is backing around into the fair-weather 
quarter, don’t let it deceive you. It has 
to go around into the west by the full 
route before fair weather can be hoped 
for. 

When sunset comes, the summer 
boarders go out on the pasture knoll to 
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rhapsodize, the farmer scans the west 
carefully to predict therefrom to-mor- 
row’s weather. A red sun-ball means a 
hot day coming. If the westering sun ts 
“drawing water, ” look out for rain. 
Drawing water, pe rhaps we should ex- 
plain, is the Yankee phrase to describe 
the shining of the sun through distant 
clouds so that 1 it s¢ as 
down fanlike ribs of 
light toward the hori- 
zon. As a matter of 
fact, it is a bad sign in 
gener: il if the sun sets 
ina cloud. (In New 
York State, I have 
been told it is a bad 
sign if the sun sets 
clear.) Certain other 
sunsets are portentous 
of cold, perhaps be- 
cause they look so 
cold. It is chiefly in 
winter that the sun 
sinks through a belt 
of pure, cool amber, 
leaving a still cooler 
green above, which 
melts into the night 
sky. Against this 
western light some 
naked tree will stand 
out in startling, lacy 
silhouette, disclosing 
all the intricate beauty 
of its limbs, but look- 
ing chill enough the 
while. Such a sunset, 
for all its loveliness, 
makes us turn grate- 
fully to the red win- 
dow squares in the 
house behind, and 
sniff the pungent smell 
of wood smoke from 


the chimney. In au- IHE GREAT 


tumn, too, and more 
rarely in summer, 
when we see such a sunset we ex- 
claim, “It’s going to be a cold day to- 
morrow”’—and generally it is. 

After sunset, the stars, as well as the 


moon, may still tell you something of 


the weather. A neighbor of mine who 
used to be an almost unerring weather 
prophet till he began taking the Federal 
weather map and tried to predict scien- 
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tifically, since when he has been flagrant- 
ly unreliable and has lost his former 
delightful assurance, used to startle me 
sometimes on a vivid, starry night by 
gazing up into the spangled sky, through 
an opening between our elms, and wisely 
afhrming that to-morrow the wind would 


be southeast (a southeast wind meaning 





DOWNWARD SWOOP OF THE MILKY WAY 


rain). Time after time his prophecy was 
fulfilled, to my admiration and wonder. 
Finally he let me into the secret. He 
always made the prediction when the 
southeast branch of the Milky Way could 
be plainly seen, in its great downward 
swoop. After all, then, his lore was the 
same as the common saying that a day 
of unusual atmospheric clarity means 
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AGAINST THE WESTERN LIGHT SOME NAKED TREE WILL STAND OUT IN LACY 


foul weather ahead, for our rain-storms 
come so generally from the southeast 
that he was nearly always safe in his 
boastful little flourish about the direc- 
tion of the wind, put on to increase my 
admiration. The weather sharps in 
old South County, Rhode Island, have 
a similarly mysterious method of predic- 
tion. Looking out across the blue water 
to the line where it meets the paler sky, 
on a brilliant, cloudless day, they mourn- 
fully predict rain, and shake their heads 
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when you ask for an explanation. The 
prediction is always based, however, on 
the fact that Block Island can be seen 
with unusual distinctness. I don’t know 
what the percentage of error is, but 
many summers have taught me that it is 
extremely low. 

Old South County! The mere name 
calls to my mind the pictures of wide 
horizons and a great, blue, doming sky, 
an “inverted bowl” so spacious that not 
even Omar cauld feel “‘cooped” or com- 
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pelled to “crawl” beneath it, and out 
over the sea to the eastward, in the level 
light of afternoon, cloud ships of pearl 
and sea-shell pink riding peacefully at 
anchor. How good it is for the soul to 
look into thuse deep sea spaces, those 
leagues of upper air! How good it is for 
the soul to look out into the open, any- 
where, when the world is still and the 
heavens imminent and familiar! I love 
to go out to a point of vantage in our 
mountain valley and watch the snow- 
storm coming, wiping out the distant 
summits first with its great white battle- 
smoke, the upper edges of its clouds 
feathery and vague so that they melt 
into the silver-gray sky, and then push- 
ing on to our nearer peaks, and finally 
sweeping down upon us and hurling in 
our faces the first cool, stinging shot of 
its beneficent shrapnel. I love to watch 
some great thunderhead, dark as a can- 
non’s mouth, mass behind a steep, 


wooded mountain wall, a cloud with an 
ominous glitter in its sharply defined 
edges, edges so sharp at first that they 
would seem almost cut out of sheet- 
metal and laid against the blue were it 


not for the fact that we are aware of the 
immense aerial perspective behind them, 
between the thunderhead and the roof 
of the sky. Against such a cloud an 
ancient white birch will often stand out 
with startling distinctness, like a white 
lightning stab. The vast mass seems to 
swell and grow from within itself. The 
ominously glittering rim moves up tow- 
ard the sun, crosses it, wipes half the 
light off the landscape, and then sud- 
denly, from the undey side, comes the 
white mist of the rain, obliterates the 
distant mountains, walks down their 
slopes, marches up the valley, and we 
dash for shelter, getting under the cover 
of veranda or barn, perhaps, just as the 
great drops hit the drive, kicking up lit- 
tle puffs of dust. 

I love—and only too well, I fear—to 
sit in my garden summer-house, forget- 
ful of the task before me, and gaze out 
on a summer day-over the beds where 
the bees are busy in the blue veronica 
and the goldfinches are swaying in the 
cosmos, to the doming hardwoods on the 
hill beyond, which throw their leafy 
outlines against the lower slopes of vast 
mountain ranges, mighty Himalayas 
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robed in eternal snow, but with no terror 
in their billowy ravines—the ethereal 
heights of the cumuli. A great, snowy, 
pink-tipped cumulus cloud above a dom- 
ing green hill, rising into the blue of the 
summer sky, the hum of bees, the scent 
of flowers, and far off, perhaps, the sweet 
shrill of children at play—who for such a 
picture would not neglect his work? 
Who, indeed, but would let even his 
imagination grow languid, and if Ham- 
let were to say, “It is very like a 
camel,” would reply, “ By the mass, and 
’tis like a camel, indeed,” and when he 
said, “Or like a whale?” would answer 
uite as cheerfully, “‘ Very like a whale.” 
fter all, camel or whale or Mount 
Everest—what does it matter? It is a 
great white cloud on a summer day! 

But it is when we leave the city 
abruptly, where we have scarcely been 
aware of moon or stars, sunsets or sun- 
risings, and go into camp, perhaps, on 
the shore of some forest lake, or on the 
shoulder of a mountain, that we become 
most startlingly aware of the importance 
of the weather and the beauty and 
imminence of the sky. What camper, 
rising in the night to poke a dying fre, 
or waking on the ground with unaccus- 
tomed aches, has not looked up in sud- 
den astonishment to the vault of stars, 
amazed at their number, and aware, too, 
with a strange, new sensitiveness, that 
they are shedding a perceptible radiance 
around him which he had never detected 
on his electrically illumined pavements? 
What camper on the mountainside, as he 
turned over on his back and looked up, 
nothing in his field of vision but the 
spire of stunted spruce and the great 
garden of the stars, has failed to sense 
with something akin to awe the eastward 
swing of the earth ball, a sense so sharp 
sometimes that all the stars seem the 
torches of a great procession marching 
by the other way, Er aloft in the mid- 
night? It is at such moments that the 
little cares and perplexities and ambi- 
tions of our human life seem most to fall 
away, to shrink into insignificance, and 
we feel new springs of power pouring in 
from the silent places; or, at the ver 
least, we wonder if, after all, the life 
which is lived close to the earth and the 
sky does not hold something we have 
lost in our hurry, our herding, our unrest. 











































































A Worker 


in Fine Flax 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


2 HEN a woman sits sew- 
@ ing ail day and all alone 
m there is time to think. 
Her thoughts run 
a astray—they turn aside 

“into byways that are 

Sa sometimes dangerous. 
fuins had thoughts that seemed to make 
her heart stop. They made her world 
swim. They made the color rush to her 
face. She would put down her work and 
walk to the glass and look at herself, in 
a tumult. 

She had handsome furniture—old- 
fashioned, solid, and assertive. It had 
belonged to Lambert’s mother, and it ex- 
pressed his life as it had been before his 
marriage. He had this furniture from 
his mother, and he had also a tiny sum 
of money she left him at her death. For 
the rest—Anne’s needle, at present, sup- 
plied it. 

She used to stare at her face, walk 
back to her chair, and pick up her beau- 
tiful work. She rejoiced in it, abstract- 
edly, and yet she was angry because she 
had to do it. For she wanted to feel 

roud of Lambert, and how can a woman 
be proud of a man when he—weakly, 
sweetly—lives upon her effort? 

She did exquisite plain sewing. Deli- 
cate cambric, cunning embroidery, cre- 
ated an atmosphere, and no imaginative 
person could have thought of Anne at 
any time without seeing her enveloped 
in a cloud of her own making. Her fin- 
gers, etherealized, would move through 
it all. 

At first she had been proud of helping 
Lambert, because she felt that she was 
tiding over their difficulty; but he had 
come to take it all for granted. 

She thought and thought. One day 
she flung the work down and said to 
herself, in bitter alarm, “I’m getting as 
clever at thinking as I am at my needle.” 
Her instinct told her that it is dangerous 
for any wife to think too far, and espe- 
cially when she is married to a man of 





Lambert’s type. This was the day when 
she found out that she could not stop 
thinking; so she was afraid. For you 

cannot make a garment of thought; you 
cannot put an end to thought, just by 
wearing it, or by selling it for some one 
else to wear. Thought marches on re- 
lentlessly to fact, and she could not stop; 
not by trying, not even by praying. She 
did pray, for she was afraid to come out 
into the clear light of that world into 
which thought was leading her. She sat 
there sewing, yet all the while she was 
striding on to some dramatic end. This 
sort of life had got to end, and her brain 
was doing it. 

She had more work than she could 
manage, making trousseaux, making la- 
yettes. She had skill and she had ideas; 
she was getting known among exclusive 
women, and they paid her well. One 
customer said to her, “If you did it in 
a big way you could make your fortune.” 
She knew that, for she had that clear 
conception of her powers which the cre- 
ative artist has. She was an artist, and 
she made things which fastidious people 
wanted. But she was not going to make 
a fortune; she loved Lambert too deeply 
for that. Thought had led her so far— 
she had learned to understand love. It 
was a delicate craft, this relation be- 
tween wedded man and woman—and 
how you could wreck it by ignorant sea- 
manship! She knew that the greatest 
harm of all was done by mistaken self- 
effacement. To live your own life: that 
was the true secret of both denial and 
accomplishment. To live your own life 
—to give those you love the chance of 
living theirs. She would have gloried in 
going on sewing—for she loved it and she 
had ambition—but she must think of 
Lambert. In her mind she made a reso- 
lution. There was no venom in it and 
barely a touch of the prig; it was all 
pure, tender pain. 

In a woman’s mind are conceived all 
sorts of things, and it takes the true ex- 
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pulsive circumstance to give them birth. 
So for many months she kept on sewing, 
making money, keeping the home to- 
gether, living in apparent amity with 
Lambert. 

He, meanwhile, hadn’t an idea of her- 
inward tumult. He had settled into a 
hazy routine, and every morning after 
breakfast he used to go off into town to 
look for what she bluntly called a job, 
but which he chose to call an “engage- 
ment.” Up to the time of their marriage 
and for a year or two after, he had been 
accountant in a good firm. Then the 
head of the firm died, and changes were 
made. He was dismissed—for no fault, 
with good testimonials. 

He went every day into town; he hung 
about offices, chatted with men he knew; 
went to his club, played games there and 
read the newspapers. He was getting 
slacker every day, and Anne, sewing and 
th'nking, watched his moral descent—a 
descent more sinister than any definite 
wrong-doing would have provoked. It 
was more sinister because it was so slug- 
gish and so insinuating; it would never 
give him cause for violent repentance— 
it carried no punishment. Yet he must 
be punished. She was going to hurt him 
horribly. 

He came in one afternoon and she put 
her work down. She lifted her face 
mechanically for him to kiss. She 
looked at his face, handsome, fair, kind- 
ly; massive, eloquent of an easy hospi- 
tality. But there was that same expres- 
sion of failure; she was so sick of it! 


She was so sick, also, of what he was” 


going to say, for he said it every night: 

“No luck, little girl! I don’t know 
where to look next nor what to try.” 

He was honest enough, and all he said 
was true. Yet how could he drift on? 
Why did he not do something—any- 
thing? That fair ship, their married 
love, must be saved. Anne looked out of 
the window and down at the town. She 
saw handsome buildings, saw the broad 
river. There was plenty of work down 
there for strong men. She felt sure of it. 

Lambert touched her work as it lay 
on her lap. “Pretty!” he said, tracing 
the raised embroidery gingerly with a 
forefinger. “Are those ee r 

*** After the fashion of almonds in one 
branch,’” she quoted, smiling, gently. 
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“The fashion of almonds? What’s 
that?” He looked at her affectionately. 

He was genuinely proud of her skill, 
and he was ready to exploit her. 

“| got it from Exodus,” she answered, 
“where Bezaleel makes the altar candle- 
sticks.” 

“Anne! You are so ingenious and so 
devout.” He appeared entranced. 

She looked hard at him; he was so 
good to look at, so sleekly affectionate, 
so content with his life. Her look was 
mystical—it was loaded. As if he di- 
vined the drift of her thought and sought 
prudently to stem it, he said: 

“It is such a comfort to me to know 
that you are doing work you love. When 
I’m footsore and hot and discouraged— 
heart-broken, really — down there” (he 
pointed through the window at the 
blinding town that lay in the sun), “I 
think, ‘There’s Anne, the darling, doing 
the work she loves.’” 

He picked up her forefinger, all rough- 
ened with needle-pricks, and kissed it. 

“T could make a funny little guard for 
that finger so that you would never 
prick it,” he said with illumination. 

He was always sweet of service, always 
fertile in ideas. Once he had invented a 
really useful thing for tracing patterns, 
an improvement on anything of the sort 
she had seen. She suggested that he 
should patent it and perhaps make a 
fortune; for this was a thing which most 
women wanted. He returned, in a hurt, 
quiet way: “I thought it out for you 
and made it for you. What are other 
women to me?” 

He was invulnerable. He took out 
his pipe now, and puffed away serenely, 
looking thoughtful. He was content for 
hours to smoke at her side, to watch her 
work, to tell her how clever she was and 
how pretty she looked. 

“If you started for yourself, with a 
proper shop; calling yourself by some 
queer, arresting name, putting your best 


‘ efforts in the window, you’d make pots 


of money,” he said. “And you would 
not have to work. You could instruct 
others, and do nothing yourself but see 
customers and take orders.” 

Anne looked up with a passionate 
flash; then she sat quiet, keeping si- 
lence. He was trying to rob her of the 
joy of work—he would take even that! 
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Yet how did he know that she was suf- 
fering? Her smile, full in his face, wa- 
vered while he went on talking. She 
only drew her work away from him, go- 
ing on sewing, gathering it close, for she 
was becoming subtle—with industry, 
with solitude, with so much thinking. 
She felt fastidiously that the touch of 
this idle man was an assault upon the 
work. There was no place left for Lam- 
bert in her rich world of imagination. 

“Why can’t we plunge?” he flowed on, 
unabashed. “I would lend you the bit 
of capital my mother left. Quite a busi- 
ness arrangement, so don’t flush. I’m 
prepared to swear you'd pay me back 
wah heavy interest in less than a year. 
I could keep the books, for there must 
be the business head behind all ventures. 
Think it over.” 

“No time to think,” she said, and 
went on sewing. 

Lambert walked to the window and 
looked at the river rather sullenly, for 
he was genuinely anxious to help float 
her, and he had the capacity; yet she 
would never take his lead. 

“T half thought of looking in on Man- 
vell this evening,” he said, over his 
shoulder. ‘‘He’s a useful man and he’s 
asked me over and over again to drop in. 
I might through him hear of an open- 
ing. 

“Yes, you go, Lambert dear.” 

“You don’t mind being left?” 

He lounged from the window and 
stood at her side, looking down from a 
height, for he was a fine, big man. She 
did hope he was not meditating any 
small playful caress—one of those effete 
and graceful acts of his which sickened 
her heart, because they lacked solidity. 

‘I’ve got to get this done” —she held 
out her work a little woodenly. “I shall 
be better alone.” 

“For a bride?” He touched it slyly; 
and she drew the fine stuff softly away 
again. 

“It’s a shroud,” she said. 

He dropped his hand and ste ped 
back, for S hated ultimate facts, hard 
things, and terrors. 

“Horrible! Why waste such lovely 
work in a cofin? I hate to see you at 
it.” 

“Sorry I shocked you.” Her needle 
flew in and out. “ Novy? s dead. It is 
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a rich woman, with a whim to have one 
lying ready; that’s all.” 

“‘None the less horrible.”” He sounded 
affronted. “How niorbid people are! 
And you work at it without feeling any- 
thing! I don’t suppose you'd even 
thought.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. You go and 
see Manvell. It may lead to something.” 

“T feel pretty sure it will, for he has 
influence in all sorts of quarters. Good- 
by then, dear one. Don’t be anxious if 
I stay late. He may keep me. You go 
to bed. I’ve got my key.’ 

He went out with the airy step of a 
boy. He was beginning to find his home 
nothing but a school. Anne was rigor- 
ous, and also she was rather dull. That 
came of sitting still so much. 

When he was gone she watched him 
from the window go down the street— 
his big swinging walk and proudly held 
head. He expressed ease and the assured 
livelihood. There was nothing hang-dog 
about Lambert, and that was a comfort, 
at least. Prosperity was his tradition, 
and everything had gone well with him 
until the senior partner died. Then he 
found himself adrift and seemed consti- 
tutionally incapable of making a new 
start. 

Yet Lambert was something more be- 
yond all this: other things, rougher and 
finer and stronger, were latent. Only the 
determining touch was needed, she felt 
sure; yet she knew that she might be 
wrong, for when a woman loves a man 
she is always too proud of him. To be 

roud of him is an essential, and she 

umbugs herself. But Anne had thought 
things out through and through, beyond 
all humbug. She might be wrong in her 
solution of him, she thought. Yet he 
looked like a soldier or a navvy, or any- 
thing strong and simple; he ought to 
be man enough to save himself and her. 
God hadn’t made him just to sit on a 
stool all day, nor to read the newspaper 
and nothing else. Her eye lighted. Why 
should he not do something strong? Her 
eye dulled. Perhaps there was an incur- 
able contradiction in him—the fine body 
at variance with the tame soul. 

After that night she sewed for six days, 
thinking hard; full of decision, shrinking 
from action. On the seventh day she 
went to the other end of the town to see 
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a new customer about a big order, the 
biggest she had undertaken. It was 
work wanted in a hurry, so she must 
have help. That would be the first step 
of the way—it meant laying the founda- 
tions of a permanent business. Lambert 
was excited about the order, and by 
every word he said that morning before 
she started he insensibly expressed him- 
self as being content to subside, to find 
shelter in her shadow. 

As she returned she felt dramatic— 
walking through the hot streets, treading 
the pavements with a swing. For the 
thing—in her mind—was done. 

They had a little top flat in a great 
building, and when she got to the corner 
of the street she looked up. Lambert 
was peering eagerly down from the open 
window. As she entered the sitting- 
room he came across it to greet her. 
With the manner of a person expecting 
to be praised he indicated the spread 
table, saying, “You see I’ve got the tea 
ready.” When he did things he liked 
her to mention it. 

“Did you get the order, dear? It 
means a Lie thing,” he went on. “You 
can’t keep yourself back; you’ve got to 
be, in the end, a thorough business 
woman.” 

“T didn’t accept. I could have it if 
I liked. I said I must have time to 
think.” 

“Was that wise? You may lose it.” 

“Very little risk of that, for nobody 
can do my work.” She spoke too proud- 
ly, and he flinched. 

“The misfortune with my work is that 
everybody can do it,” he retorted with 
savage humility. 

He went to the tray, rearranging their 
two teacups, and she saw his hands 
shake. Her face became reflective; he 
was not wholly invulnerable—he could 
be touched. 

“This heat,” he came petulantly back 
to her, “does for me. Did you think to 
bring an evening paper? Yes, there it is. 
Good little girl! Shall I make the tea? 
Three spoonfuls, isn’t it? I'll clear away 
when we’ve finished.” 

“Three spoons,” she nodded, “and the 
pot three parts full, Lambert.” 

He went through the door into their 
little kitchen. She watched him with a 
love and fire that might have amazed 
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him. Most men never know their wives 
at all, and he was no exception to this 
melancholy rule. 

After tea they sat by the window; the 
hot sun drooped, clatter came up from 
the street and sweet country scents from 
somewhere—the perfume that a summer 
night secretes and flings over half the 
world. 

“Aren’t you going to work, Anne? It 
is odd to see you idle.”” He tried to lift 
her hands playfully from her lap and she 
clawed quite desperately at her thin 
skirt. 

“Leave me alone!” she said, and in 
the hot twilight her voice sounded queer 
to him; it was hardly the voice of his 
wife. “‘Aren’t you going to Manvell to- 
night?” 

“That is unkind, for I only left you 
alone once.” 

“IT know”’—her head dropped back 
on the cushion he had slipped behind 
it—‘‘ but the visit led to nothing.” 

“It was only a chance, my dear, and 
not a certainty. Do remember that.” 

The feeble dignity in his voice hurt 
her more horribly than he supposed or 
ever would judge. She blessed the room 
because it grew so dark. He could not 
see the torture of her face. She sat still, 
gathering up her strength—for all her 
thinking of the past few months should 
fruit to-night. Bitter fruit for him, yet 
salutary. 

“How quiet you are!” he spoke again. 

“T’m tired.” 

“Of course you are, my pet. But is 
that all?” 

“Nearly all.” 

“With a woman,” he laughed uncom- 
fortably, “it is never quite all. She’s 
deceitful.” 

“Deceitful!”” She sat forward, blink- 
ing at him. 

“Well, not deceitful, exactly,” he 
temporized, “but she keeps something 

back.” 

“Yes, she does keep something back,” 
Anne nodded. 

** Just as well,” he nodded back. “ Life 
is so hard that there is no time for ideas, 
unless they are business ones. If you 
were a man, you’d understand. Men 
are different.” 

“Oh, they are?’ she returned, fer- 
vently. 
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“This half-light, and your eyes, and 
your voice, too—they make for the un- 
canny.” Hegotup. “I’ll switch on the 
light, then you can work as usual. I'll 
read the paper.” 

He lighted the room. He opened her 
work-table, lingering with a lover-like 
air, which she impatiently felt was too 
designed, over her dainty cotton spools 
and tiny shining scissors—all the pretty 
array of her craft. She lay back in her 
chair. Below, the river was suggested 
as a dark sky full of stars. A galaxy of 
lights blazed in the town; street-cars, 
glaring and swift, were monsters. That 
was life down there; up here it was the 
frittering of a man and the torture of a 
woman. Yet she did not wish to be 
melodramatic. She was going to do it 
all very quietly, for she had thought it 
out so many times. She had felt for 
weeks a longing for the final declaration. 

Her primitive first desire was for an 
outburst—her impulse was to jump to 
her feet and rave at Lambert; to let 
him know what she had suffered and 
how he had failed. But she must deny 
herself. To be brutally definite, as she 
so healthily longed to on would merely 
puzzle him; it would alienate him; it 
would endanger their love. Their 
wedded love, really, was the only thing 
that mattered—and she meant to save 
it from wreckage. 

He was sitting by her work-table in 
the full light, reading. She rolled her 
head round. 

* Lambert.” 

He put the paper down. 

** Lambert, bve been thinking.” 

**So you said.” 

“About this big order, I mean. I 
shall decline it. I shall decline all work. 
l’m—I’m tired.” 

“Tired! My dearest Anne! But what 
is to become of us until I get an engage- 
ment?” 

“You'll have to get one; that’s all.” 

“‘Haven’t I tried?” He became de- 
clamatory at once. “Have I left a stone 
unturned? Haven’t I tramped the 
streets day after day and—” 

“TI know, I know.” 

How queer her voice was! 

“And don’t you suppose it has cut me 
to the heart to see you slaving while I 
wasn’t earning a penny?” 


She remained silent. This argument 
might have imposed itself upon her once 
—as it genuinely imposed itself upon 
him now—but she had sat so long think- 
ing: thinking and sewing in a relentless, 
unceasing way, coming out, dazed, into 
the full light of their mutual relation and 
their separate characters. 

“Haven’t I done everything I can to 
spare you?” He became defensive. 

She would a thousand times rather he 
had crossed the room and struck her on 
the mouth. He did not say to her, as 
rougher men might, “You shut up!” 
She wanted brutality, with all that brute 
force implied. 

“That isn’t what I want.” She spoke 
with increasing passion. “I know 
you've designed embroideries for me and 
thought out things to help me in my 
work, I know you got the tea to-night 
and washed the cups up afterward. But 
do you suppose I want you to do that? 
Why, it sets me on fire for you! I don’t 
want womanly service. What wife does? 
I want to be dependent on a man. That 
is why I got married.” 

“Married me for my money, Anne! 
Then you showed your usual lack of 
business aptitude. That is all I can 
say.” 

“IT didn’t mean that. You are not 
stupid enough to think it.” 

they were raving now, and it was 
what she had decided to avoid. 

“All I mean is,” she added, very qui- 
etly, “that it is natural for the husband 
to earn the living, and I am a normal 
creature. I ask for and expect the usual. 
I demand it.” 

“Earn the living! Hang it, I can’t! 
Do you despise me for that?” 

His voice halted over something, per- 
haps it was a sob. She sat there, suf- 
fering. 

“Perhaps I do begin to despise you.” 
She became more incisive. ‘“‘Anyway, 
I’m not going to earn a penny after to- 
night. Well, I’ll finish that.” She turned 
round and looked with fierce hunger at 
her work on the table. 

Lambert was staring at her, looking 
stricken. She thought, “I shall never 
forget that look; I shall never forgive 
myself.” Then she thought again, say- 
ing within herself, “Don’t you be a fool, 
for it’s a look that will be overlaid in 
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the future by happier looks—w hen he is 
free, when you have freed him.” 

“We shall starve, Anne. Surely it is 
a wife’s duty to help her husband until 
he can turn round.” 

“Turn round, then. It is time. And 
we can’t starve for a bit. There is your 
mother’s money, and there is the furni- 
ture. 

“Touch my capital! Are you mad? 
It i is our only provision for a rainy day.’ 

“Lots of rainy days in our calendar 
lately.” 

“You can joke, Anne!” 

“T’m not joking; it’s beyond that.” 

“You choose to starve?” 

“No, I don’t. Your responsibility is 
tokeep me. But I will go away and earn 
my own living, if you like.’ 

‘He came to her; he took her wrists 
between his fingers and his thumbs until 
she longed to scream. 

“You'll stay where you are,” he said, 
fiercely. Then he pulled her head to his 
breast, bending over her, taking a pose 
that was awkward and noble. “You 
are hard on me,” he said; “very hard.” 

He certainly sobbed this time. She 
wondered if it was merely at what he 
would have called her heartlessness or 
whether it expressed all the half-formu- 
lated pain and shame of the last few 
months. 

“I’m tired,” she said; “I'll go to bed.” 

He freed her at once and they stood 
up, stiff, strange, anguished, both of 
them. 

“T’m going out,” he said. ‘Don’t 
worry. Of course you won't. Can’t 
say when I’Il be back. Good-by.” 

As he went he banged the door. This 
reassured her. 


The mutual enmity, the horrid idle- 
ness of the next few weeks, nearly broke 
her resolve. Lambert no longer went 
down into the town. He merely sat idly 
round, smoking, reading, staring, not 
saying much. Anne had nothing much 
to do, for she had locked her work-table. 
They just drifted along, spending the 
money which he had inherited. And he 
had become extravagant. He bought 
new clothes. Sometimes he would go 
out and ostentatiously bring in luxuries 
to eat and drink.. He calmly suggested 
little outings and seemed amazed when 
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she declined to go. There was very little 
money, and at this rate it would not last 
long. She assumed that he was trying 
to wear her out. If he could have seen, 
or, better, fathomed that look on her 
face when she regarded her locked work- 
table he would have known that such 
strategy was hopeless. 

Letters came in asking her for work; 
customers called. She sent everything 
and everybody away. He watched her 
tear up letters, he listened quite frankly 
when she talked to people at the outer 
door. With all her heart and soul she 
longed to thread a needle, and it was an 
artistic relief one day to see him with a 
coat-button loose. She unlocked the 
work-table and came toward him, needle 
and thread ready. He slipped away, go- 
ing round the table. It was almost 
laughable that they should chase each 
other. 

“I refuse,” he said. “This button 
hanging by a thread is my symbol; it 
marks the beginning of our poverty. 
I’ve got exactly ten pounds left of moth- 
er’s money. Are you going to leave the 
work-table unlocked ?” 

She shook her head, not able to speak. 

“You are sure, Anne? Don’t be 
hasty.” 

“Hasty!” She laughed now. “I 
haven’t been.” Then she locked the 
table. 

Lambert turned without another word, 
got his hat, and went away. The whole 
thing was like a dream, it was almost a 
farce. She listened to him going. From 
the window, she saw him go down the 
street; and then she saw him no more for 
nearly a week. Throughout the days she 
sat sewing; only sewing—not thinking 
any more, never daring to think. Lam- 
bert had gone. She did not sew at work 
that meant anything—no ordered gar- 
ment, no definite shape—but just a strip 
of stuff she took from the table at ran- 
dom. She worked a design of almonds as 
Bezaleel of old had wrought the altar 
candlesticks. 

All the days she sat sewing; nights, 
she went to bed alone. Each dawn she 
awoke and found herself alone. 

Lambert had his key, and when in 
fell asleep she hoped that in the morning 
she might awake to find him, just as 
usual, at her side. 
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More than once a knock came at the 
outer door. She would leave off sewing 
and listen—but she would not move. 
Then she would hear feet go away. The 
work she did so fleetly, so exquisitely, so 
uselessly, through these days, was her 
consolation. It saved her. 

On the sixth day she heard his key in 
the door, and instantly she hid her work 
away, locking the table. This was her 
instinct—to hide her work. If he saw 
her at it he might expect her to do it 
again. And certainly he would never 
understand why she did it; never could 
Lambert measure the joy she found in it. 

When he came into the room she tried 
to rise. She tried to look, but her eyes 
forbore. 

* Anne!” 

The joy, the strength, the masculine 
assertion of that voice restored her. So 
the thing was done. He had saved that 
ship—their married life. He stood 
spreading himself, smiling on her, frown- 
ing at her, for he could not understand 
her. He was not sure that he had for- 
given her. She looked at him. How 
handsome he was—more handsome than 
ever! He was uplifted and aggressive; 
he was in some state of physical glory. 

She stood up and found herself clutch- 
ing at the work-table. The next thing 
she knew was that Lambert had her in 
his arms. He was kissing her, recklessly, 
bringing the blood to her lips, making 
her head spin more. 

“Have you been anxious about me, 
Anne? Did you care enough? Did you 
think at all?” 

“Oh, I’m sick of thinking. I’ve got 
you back!” She tried to wriggle herself 
closer into his embrace. ioraen 
smell of the sun,” she said—‘‘sun, and 
something more. It’s delicious!” 

***Sun and something more’! I should 
think so. I’ve been working there.” He 
pointed out toward the other side of the 
river where the wharf was. “They are 
making a great new road there, Anne.” 

“That work! You did that?” 

“TI had to do something—anything. 
You turned me away.” He spoke with 
immense good temper. “I had to work 
the devil out of me, for I was angry with 
- I was hurt. I kept away from you. 

would not come back until I felt sure 
of myself. But I have forgiven you 


now.” He petted her head as it lay, 
limp, at his deat “*T tell you, Anne, 
swinging a pick is a joy such as women 
never know. We are a poor lot, we men, 
but you’ve got to grant us something.” 

She looked up, smiling in her funny 
way—the smile that now and then per- 
plexed him. He was holding her tight, 
looking triumphant, sheepish, tender, 
and assertive. 

“You are so nice and dirty!” She put 
up a hand to touch his cheek. “I like it. 
I love you, Lambert, as a laboring-man.” 

Then she began to cry, shedding ar- 
rears of tears, some of them dating back 
many months—ever since she had sat 
sewing and thinking. 

**No, no,” he was soothing her. “ Look 
here! Sit down. Hold out your hand— 
no; your lap’s better, for your hands 
shake so. You do look white. Then I 
did mean something?” 

He brought money out of his pocket, 
made her sit down, and threw the coins 
in her lap. He stood up, reveling in his 
strength, his sunburn, his independence. 
The money he had earned lay in her lap. 

“Pick it up.” He motioned to it, ca- 
ressingly. “I can get more. It’s an 
immense road they are making, and the 
can’t get menenough. It’sagood eo 
job to go on with for a bit, and I really 
enjoy it. I shall work with the herd for 
a bit, and after a while something else 
will turn up. They will get to know my 
value and I shall find my true place. I 
shall get something permanent. But this, 
as I said, is good enough to go on with.” 

He flun Limeeif heartily down in the 
chair at the other side of the window, 
beaming at her, while she listlessly 
touched the money. 

“T forgive you for being so cruel, my 
—— Women are full of moods,” he 
said. 

He was obtuse to the last, and she 
adcred him for it. For she only wanted 
his love and his strength. She was tired 
of herself and tired of thinking. 

She got up, feeling, in one sensation, 
deliciously weak, utterly braced. She 
sat down on the floor at his feet, holding 
his money in her hand, resting her head 
against his knee. His lazy arm stole 
possessively round her. Sitting there, 
so, on the floor and close to Lambert, 
she could look at her work-table. 
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From Moccasin to Motor-Car 


BY KEENE 


> ee @y2 -E had stopped short, for 
Z. Sa Se it was the part of pru- 
; dence to see whether 

Py. the bottom of our car 
would clear the cush- 
-iony roll of wild grass 

eX OS ridging the middle of 
the trail. The engine, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to throb, dripping grease, as if in 
a great sweat over the immense labor 
of ‘lurching us up so many steep hills, 
along this bad road which the Indians 
call the Devil’s Wash-board. 

Our fellow-passenger, the newspaper 
photographer, had from the first re- 
garded our project with gloomy mis- 
trust. Everything would go wrong; he 
knew it. He had been up in this Indian 
country before, and his experience of 
that time he expressed with the one 
word, “Rotten!” Frequently he re- 
iterated his chief complaint: “They 
won’t stand for having a lens pointed at 
them, these Injuns!” 

Our destination lay far distant from a 
railroad. We were on our way to attend 
the first agricultural fair ever held by 
the Omaha Indians. 

Naturally it could not but seem very 
strange to me that these aborigines of 
Nebraska should have undertaken such 
a project. How, in a single generation, 
had it been possible for the dust of primi- 
tive life to be shaken so completely from 
their moccasined feet? | remember that 
as a boy I had heard nothing but dis- 
paragement of the Indians. They would 
never amount to anything. They were 
too lazy to farm. What a pity that 
good, rich land should have been set 
aside for them! They were only being 
pauperized by the government. 

So people said. But here, to-day, 
among hazy green hills, rich in their 


standing grain, what must one think of 


these opulent corn-fields reaching far- 
ther than eye could see? At intervals we 
had been passing comfortable farm- 
houses, with outbuildings, machine- 
Vor. CXXXIII.—No. 793.—15 
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sheds, cribs, spacious barns. Glass balls 
on the lightning-rods: glittered in the 
clear sun like sparks of silver fire. You 
would never suppose these to be the 
country places of Omaha Indians, if 
each home had not had beside it another 
cone-shaped abode—an aboriginal tepee, 
with lodge-poles protruding at the 
top. 

“That’s what they’re like,” said Pat, 
when we had halted to take a photo- 
graph. “I don’t care what kind of a 
house they have, they must always stick 
up a tent, these Injuns. They cling to 
all kinds of tribal nonsense. They’re 
great on visions. Nothing pleases an 
Injun so much as to peel off a vision with 
as many layers to it as an onion. And 
to help them with their visions they 
have a bitter drink brewed from little 
red beans that look.like cranberries and 
are called mascal. Plenty of kick to it, 
that beverage.”” Pausing to light a ciga- 
rette, Pat went on: “Maybe you think 
Injuns are stolid and don’t talk much; 
well, sir, just wait till they've got some 

visions worked up, and then see! Talk? 
Oh, no! Why, they go gab-gab-gabbing 
all night long.” 

While Pat fared forth with his camera 
I looked with interest at the tepee stand- 
ing beside the well-built and neatly 
painted farm-house. Wise red man, | 
reflected, to retain the lodge of his an- 
cestors. It is his sleeping-porch; clear 
sunshine and clean air, blessings of 
Wakanda, still come to him there. 

My opinion as to the Indians’ good 
sense I expressed aloud, when the pho- 
tographer, wading more than knee-deep 
in the wild prairie grass, had come back 
with his camera. But his opinion of my 
opinion he expressed by a derogatory 
snort. He knew them, these Injuns! 
Only see what had happened to a pioneer 
uncle of his who had settled in Dakota. 
Coming home one day from a hunting 
trip, that frontiersman had found his 
cabin reduced to a charred mass of 
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smoking ruins; yes, and his wife and the 
twins lay dead. 

“He was provoked about it,” said Pat. 
“My uncle was so provoked that he 
moved right out of that country.” 

We did not discuss the wisdom of 
Pat’s provoked uncle, for our attention 
had been absorbed by what we saw away 
off in a green hollow among the hills. 
From a lofty crest of the trail we were 
looking down into that verdant bowl, 
where snowy flecks, gleaming white in 
the sun, outlined a circle; they were 
tepees of the Omaha Indians. For 
many miles the native families had been 
assembling there, to make that their 
camping-ground, while they held this, 
the first of their agricultural fairs. 

Arriving presently among those tribal 
tents, we found that modernity and the 
old aboriginal life had curiously linked 
hands. A foretaste of what it would be 
like we had already received on the way; 
for our car had passed a group of In- 
dians, veteran members of the tribe, 


each of them blanket-draped, his hai 
in braids and gold circlets in his ears. 
They were driving a smooth-running 
limousine. 

Yes, indeed, they knew the uses of the 


automobile, and yet there was one 
among them—the white-haired member 
of the party—who was said to have 
been expert, in the old days, with the 


bow and arrow. He had hunted the 
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buffalo, we were told, in this very region 
where now he was luxuriously speeding 
along in that six-cylinder motor-car! 
When we fell into conversation with him 
and made occasion, later on, to complain 
of the mud-holes we had slushed through 
and the decrepit bridges we had crossed, 
he said, with deliberate emphasis: 

“Our county commissioners are white 
men. They always promise better 
roads. On their lips they say it, but in 
their hearts they are—white men.” 

\s we drew up in the central space of 
the fair-ground, we saw much to recall 
what Indian life must have been when 
this same hollow among the hills first 
became the site of an Omaha village, as 
long ago as 1855. The earthen lodges, 
to be sure, had disappeared, no one could 
tell us when; but here were tepees 
still adorned with tribal symbols; loose 
ponies grazed in scattered groups; sliced 
beef, hung upon poles, was drying in 
the sun; brown-faced children were 
quietly romping; and the pleasant, wild 
aroma of camp-fres everywhere scented 
the air. 

Another conspicuous odor was the 
sultry, resinous smell of sunflowers; for 
an enormous yellow field of them had 
been cut down and cleared away to make 
room for the race-track. Intermittently, 
from the direction of the live-stock pens, 
you heard now the lowing of a prize 
cow, now the plaintive bawling of a 
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OFFICERS OF THE FAIR ASSOCIATION OF THE OMAHA INDIANS 


calf, and sometimes the squealing dis- 
tress of little white pigs being unloaded 
from an exhibitor’s wagon. 

Presently people were seized with a 
‘ommon impulse to close in about three 
iutomobiles that had come whirring 
nto the fair-grounds. The musicians 
had arrived. It was the Indian band, a 
concert organization brought here all 
the way from Pipestone, Minnesota, 
and the flash of the sun on the bright 
horns had created a lively interest. 

Meanwhile the voice of the tribal criet 
was lifted up. Resonantly his chanting 
call arose; and several times, in the 
melodious speech of the Omaha tongue, 
he repeated that long-drawn call of his, 
musically summoning people to prayer. 
For this project of the Indians, this fair, 
was neither a foolish show nor a mere 
merry-making carnival; it was some- 
thing serious; it had to begin with pub- 
lic worship. 

Under a large assembly tent a brief 


service was held. The solo cornetist of 


the band led the hymns, and the con- 
gregation stood up while a venerable 
Indian devoutly prayed. These religious 
exercises, I recall, were the only part of 
the programme that was carried out as 
scheduled for the first day. 

Much work still remained to be done, 
we were told, before the fair would 
properly be put in order; but if things 
were not ready to-day, there was always 
to-morrow. Why worry and fuss and 
fume over the belated arrival of exhibits? 


That Wednesday had been scheduled as 
the opening day was, of course, unim- 
portant; Thursday, or even Friday, 
would do as well. Nobody cared. 

I say nobody, but I am forgetting Pat. 
He was one who cared. ‘Can you beat 
it?’ | heard him demanding with an 
injured tone. He wanted to photograph 
the Indian president of the F air Associa- 
tion, and had been told: ‘Not now, if 
you please. Maybe to-morrow.” 

\s it turned out, it was much better 
to have waited, for on the day following 
the president (whose native name, Ne- 
ka-ga-he, signifies Head Man, or Chief) 
brought with him his tribal costume, so 
that the picture we wanted might have 
the distinction of his ceremonial robes. 

Now that the photographer had been 
thus favored, we had thought to see him 
turn cheerful at once; but no, we soon 
afterward heard him inveighing against 
the treatment of two visitors who had 
come a long journey, all the way from 
Oklahoma. Notables of the Osage peo- 
ple we knew them to be, and yet they 
were being given no more attention, Pat 
said, than if they were wooden Indians 
in front of a cigar-store. A nice way to 
act! What kind of politeness did I call 
that? 

Courtesy of the plains is really what 
it was. Any one should have known 
that, seeing with what quiet dignity 
the visitors were welcomed by their host, 
the elder son of the late Chief Iron Eve. 
Thev were received with no effusiveness, 
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no airs, no artificial animation; for it is 
Indian etiquette to assume that the 
guest coming to your prairie camp has 
traveled far and must be quite tired out 

as hungry, too, as he is fatigued. Very 
well, then; get him food. Let him eat, 
smoke, rest. For a generous period 
silence must be his, before he is bothered 
with talk and social attentions. 

Not less interesting to us was the 
meaning expressed in a tepee that we 
saw two native women setting up. Fol- 
lowing ancient tradition, the framework 
of the lodge began with four poles—four 
to symbolize the forces 
of the Four Winds. 
Then, the skeleton 
cone having been 
sheeted up, we noted 
how the had 
been decorated with 
a scalloped circle of 
vellow. This, they 
told us, was emble- 
matic of the Sun 
K ather, he whose 
marriage with 
Mother, the 


cover 


oul 
Earth, 


has brought forth life, 
everything in life 
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the earth and the players the four winds; 
we heard, besides, that in former days 
when the soil was prepared for tribal 
gardening, four in number were the 
kernels of sacred red corn given to each 

family. 

Kor red, the symbol of life, betokens 
fertility, and by its addition all the seed- 


corn was made holy for the Sacrament 


of the planting, in that sweet time of 


year when the oak-tree has uncurled the 
tender green of his leaves “‘to a bigness 
no bigger than a baby rabbit’s ears. 
Once an Irishman is told of these 
things, even an ob- 
stinate Irishman, you 
may know his Celtic 
imagination cannot be 
kept from responding 
to the lure of them. 
‘Poetic,’ said Pat, 
but he still held to 
the opinion that the 
bluish tattoo spot 
centrally adorning the 
brown foreheads of 
certain Indian women 
was something as 
queer, nearly, as the 
styles of white wom- 


ent 








and flower, bug and 
beast and bird, and 
the generations of 
man, from the first to 
the last. 

Said the venerable tribesman, when 
consulted about his religion: “The 
white people read of God in a printed 
book; but we Indians see God. We see 
Him in his wonder-working, in growing 
grass and green trees, in the blue of the 
sky or the rain falling. Yes, and in the 
breathing of the four winds He comes 
to us.” 

There again you have it—that mystic 
number, four. They are Wakanda’s 
spirit-strength, those Four Winds. They 
are powers unseeable, incalculable- 
forces worthiest of all to be conspicuous 
in the red man’s sacred rituals! 

In the beadwork embroidery displayed 
within an exhibition tent, gay with speci- 
mens of careful needlecraft, we observed 
that an embellishing design much used 
was a four-pointed leaf; in the shinny 
game scheduled for the Indian boys to 
play, the ball, as usual, would represent 
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An energetic promoter of the Fair 


en that you see in 
the fashion maga- 
zines. 

What was the mean- 
ing, he asked, of the 
blue polka-dot on a miaiden’s fore- 
head? He insisted on knowing that, 
and he kept up such a questioning about 
it that finally we came to learn an aston- 
ishing thing, which was this: in tribal 
life it was not the man of wealth, but the 
man of unselfishness, who was held highly 
in favor; he was esteemed not for what 
he had, but for what he had given away. 
Let him distinguish himself as a gift- 
giver and feast-maker, then might it be 
the privilege of his daughters to wear 
the symbol of the father’s generosity. 
To this day the round, blue spot on the 
forehead, the honor-mark, is the detail 
of personal adornment most coveted by 
women of the tribe. 

Nor did it belong more properly to 
any woman, we learned, than to the one 
busy with the arrangement of agricul- 
tural displays inside the shed-like in- 
closure of boards, the exhibition booth. 
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FROM MOCCASIN 


And to her, Mary Mitchell, credit was 
also given for being the most energetic 
promoter of the Indian fair. 

Now, for a time, we watched her sort- 
ing vegetable specimens on the shelves 
and tables—corn, cabbages, beets, tur- 
nips, squash, pumpkins, carrots, and 
large, clean-washed, rosy potatoes. In 
front of the booth she had ranged the 
slatted crates from which chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, and guinea fowl 
put forth their heads inquiringly, as if to 
ask, ““Oh, dear! what’s all this about?” 

Within the booth, by the way, were 
Indian vegetables quite unfamiliar to 
the white man’s garden. First were tri- 
bal specimens of corn in many hues— 
white, yellow, red, brown, blue, gray, 
deep rose, blue-black, and speckled. Al- 
ways this starchy maize has been much 
valued by the Indians, for two reasons: 
it is deliciously edible, whether ripe or 
in the milky state, and it is a soft grain 
easily ground to flour. 

Other secrets of native food-supply 
were likewise revealed to us. We saw 
the tuber of the pond-lily, which the 
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muskrat, clever fellow, knows is good to 
eat. The Indian housewife also knows 
that. He harvests those tubers; she 
helps herself to his harvest; under- 
ground he hides away his winter store; 
along comes she, shrewdly searching, un- 
til she finds and pilfers all his hoard. 
Later on these treasures of the earth 
are dished up roasted, as toothsome as 
they are rich in nutritive value. 

The wood-rat, the field-mouse, the 
vole, and the shrew were all creatures 
whose garnering frugality the Indian 
wife well understood. Let them beware, 
these cunning rodents, how they hid 
their supplies, lest she come searching 
with her pointed stick. ‘Through long 
experience she knows where the rat will 
be likely to tuck away his cache of wild 
plums, grapes, and choke-cherries. ‘The 
vole —that wee, secretive meadow- 
mouse—will also be obliged to surrender 
the half-bushel of wild beans and haze!l- 
nuts he has neatly packed away into 
the tunnels of his granary underground. 
As for the shrew—that tiny, sharp- 
nosed burrower—he need not suppose 
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that his provisions are undiscoverable. 
Wild pease and artichokes he will have 
to yield to the clay pot of the tepee- 
dweller, and also the tuber of a certain 
sedge, the delectable ground-nut which 
may eventually become as popular as 
that other native vegetable, the peanut. 

Samples of the ground-nut, resembling 
brown marbles, and likewise samples of 
the wild bean, resembling brown peb- 
bles, were on view in the exhibition- 
booth; but these articles of Indian diet 
were merely a souvenir of old tribal 
days, before the Omaha people had de- 
veloped, on an expansive scale, their 
agricultural resources. 

Originally, so I have been told, the 
tribesfolk did not take kindly to the 
white man’s way of enormous crop pro- 
duction; and of 


from Sunday services at the Mission, 
he immediately seized a spade, flung off 
his blanket, and began to dig, laboring 
with patience, diligently, until the sun 
had gone down. Thus did he express 
defiance. Every Sunday he expressed 
it; he did nothing but toil and sweat. 
Meanwhile he saw no devil, nor bad 
luck. He raised a better garden than 
anybody. And oh, the joy of that! 
Triumph unspeakable! So inordinately 
proud was White Horse of his achieve- 
ment that he could not help developing 
agricultural ambitions. Afterward he 
farmed not only on Sunday, but on 
every day in the week; it is even said 
that among all the Omaha people there 
was not a held laborer more zealous than 
he, nor a farmer more successful. 
This speaks 





the faction most 
strenuously op- 
posed to the new 
order of life was 
the famous old 
hunter, White 
Horse. What, was 
it ordered that he 
take to the plow 

he, too? Well, 
he would do no 
such thing. Nei- 
ther would he go 
to church. 

At least, he had 
at first been so re- 
solved; but seeing 
that Chief Iron 
Eye had com- 
manded_ evervy- 
body to attend 
Sunday services 
at Father Ham- 
ilton’s Mission, 
White Horse did 


not quite see fit to 








well for him, sure- 
: ly; for one has 
only to see the 
prodigality of 
standing grain, in 
this country of 
green hills, to 
realize that in all 
the state of Ne- 
braska (whose 
yield of corn for 
the past year was 
estimated at 200,- 
000,000 bushels) 
there can be no 
fields, anywhere, 
more productive 
than these of the 
Indians in Thurs- 
ton County. 

At their fair, 
before the exhi- 
bition booth, as I 
stood examining 
the fruits of the red 
man’s toil and re- 








ignore the injunc- 
tion. He crudg- 
inely obeyed; he 
harkened scornfully to the pulpit-talk 
about the blessings of labor and how 
Sunday was set apart as a day of rest, a 
holy day. If you worked on that day 
you would not prosper; the devil would 
make you trouble. 

Now White Horse, it is said, had never 
been known to work; but coming home 


ONE OF THE 


PRIZE-WINNERS 


flecting upon his 
remarkable ad- 
justment to the 
commercial expediencies of modern life, 
my thoughts were presently interrupted 
by the chuck-and-clack of a wagon slowly 
approaching. Near me the heavy vehicle 
came to a halt, while the driver, a gray- 
haired Indian, gave the reins a twist 
about the handle of the brake, and de- 
scended to the ground in two deliberate 
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steps, a moccasined foot treading first 
on the tire of the front wheel and then 
on the greasy hub. Having brought his 
contribution of vegetables to compete 
for prizes, he began at once to unload 
them, when his work was stayed by his 
friend, the son of the late Chief Iron Eye. 

It was Mr. Francis La 
Flesche, whose illuminat- 
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He heard also of a peaceful people 
brought low by mighty guns whose big- 
ness of fire-speech is as a power to shake 
the bones of the world. He learned of 
them, and how the fields of the peaceful 
people were laid waste, and their lands 
taken, and their homes demolished. No 





ing studies of Indian life, 
made for the Bureau of 
Ethnology, are widely 
known; and when I saw 
him putting a typewritten 
communication into the 
hands of that old man, | 
was seized at once with 
the liveliest curiosity. 
Afterward Mr. La 
Flesche made clear to me 
the meaning of the letter. 
First of all I learned the 
name of the veteran far- 
mer—Ma-ha-wa, the Con- 
queror. Prejudice he had 
indeed conquered—preju- 
dice against the hard 
manner of life that none 
among his people had 
wanted to accept. Long 
ago, | was told, he was 
among the first to see 
the coming of the in- 
evitable. Wild game would 
vanish away, the bow 
would be broken, the era 
of the plow must come. 
So, with a stout heart, 
bravely, Ma-ha-wa_ had 














put himself to learning the 
labors of the field. What 
matter that the snows of 
many winters were on his 
back? No, they did not count. It is 
nothing at all that you have come down 
to old age, if only you have a stout heart 
and the willingness to toil! 

Now the distinction of being a gift- 
giver may have come to Ma-ha-wa in 
the old days, years and years ago; but 
if it came not then, I wonder who, among 
all his tribe, is worthier to-day of that 
honor. For this is what was told to me 
by the chief’s son: 

Not many months ago the aged Indian 
was informed of nations fighting beyond 
the east wind, across the great waters. 
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good that their braves had fought 
strongly! Only defeat had come of it 
defeat and death and broken bodies 
fluttering moldy rags. 

Who better than an old Indian might 
know the meaning of that? Ma-ha-wa 
knew. He knew, and pitied, and wanted 
very much to show, somehow, that his 
heart had gone out to those people in 
their suffering. But what might he do 
in kindness for them — he, an old man, 
so far away? 

He was informed, of course, that 
money might at least be sent; and 
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though his was not a fat purse, he 
well, yes, there were two ten-dollar 
notes that could very well be spared. 
He was sure they could; and he did 
indeed spare them. 

The typewritten letter attested that 
he had. I| saw his wrinkled fingers re- 
ceive the page cautiously, as if it might 
get broken; | saw him stand motionless, 


listening, while his friend, the chief's 
son, explained to him those words on 
the paper. 


They were from the Minister of 


Belgium, at Washington; they were 
thanks, graciously expressed, not alone 
for the eift of dollars that had been sent, 
but more particularly for the kindness 
and the pity of an understanding heart. 


In Youth 


BY AMORY HARE COOK 


OD, if I pray not yet to Thee 

With pious eyes and sacred phrase 

While thus my heart sings down the days 
(hat Thou hast set aside for me 


Forgive me, Master of us all; 
The earth Thou gavest little men 
Has caught me to its heart again, 
And all my being is in thrall. 


Bevond the dreaming purple hills 
The sunny, silent meadows sleep, 
And hurried little waters leap 

And laugh, with murmurings and trills. 


\nd all day long, O God, the sky 
Has loosed its ships, until a fleet 
Of iridescent squadrons meet, 

Manceuvering in majesty. 


The stars have faded one by one, 
And now some little, sleepy bird 
The whisper of the dawn has heard 

\nd hails the splendor of the sun. 


\h God! When grief with visage cold 
Shall walk with me and blind my eyes 
To all this glory of the skies 

Then I will speak those phrases old, 


So like cathedral altar-steps 
Worn smooth by countless reverent feet 
Those ancient words so smoothly sweet 
Were made by countless vanished lips. 


| am too joyous now to fear, 
Too humbly happy to repent, 
Too dumbly grateful I was sent 

lo live among the others here. 
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BY HOWARD 





(aS SSO 2U G WILTSHIRE, east- 

AS warder and bookworm, 
was forever reading 
things in papers and 
> magazines, and intro- 
I ducing disturbing ideas 
#3 into real life. The cus- 
tom was to ridicule these notions first 
and adopt them afterward. It was Tug 
who organized a polar expedition, which 
might have deprived society of one of 
its chief ornaments but for the fact that 
the water was only two feet deep at the 
point where “Fatty” Hartman broke 
through the ice. ‘Tug was also responsi- 
ble for the naval battle which was de- 
signed to settle the ownership of the 
“Frogtown” marsh, but which in reality 
left geography singularly calm and un- 
disturbed. He could be expe cted to 
break out at any time without warning. 
Cherefore the select group of volunteer 
walnut-hullers in the back vard belong- 
ing to Randolph Harrington Dukes and 
his parents were not greatly surprised 
when Tug fell over the fence into their 
midst and introduced philate ly. 

**_ookee here what | got!”’ said Tug, 
absently brushing the dirt from his 
knee. He displayed a sheet of paper 
upon which were loosely fastened a num- 
ber of ridiculous alien postage-stamps. 

“Fatty” Hartman, who yielded to 
none in the speed with which he aban- 
doned anything resembling work, took 
the absurdity in his hand and left a 
thumb-print in walnut stain. 

“What is it, anyway?” he asked. 

‘It’s called a ‘’proval sheet,’”’ replied 
Tug. You see them there? Them’s 
postage-stamps of all nations.” 

“What ’re they good fr?” 

Tug tried to put the thing in such a 
way as to appeal to “Fatty’s”’ practical 
nature. “S’posen you wanta write 
letter to somebody in them countries.” 

“Fatty” gave the paper another ex- 
amination. “I don’t know anybody in 
Hellygoland,” he said. 

Vor. CXXXIII.—No 
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Finance 


BRUBAKER 


In a short time all the fickle walnut- 
hullers had grabbed the approval sheet 
from one another and looked it over, 
If Tug Wiltshire had been done away 
with in Ranny’s back vard that October 
Saturday morning, a finger-print expert 
would easily have identihed as those 
present ‘Fatty’? Hartman, Bud Hicks, 
and Tom Rucker—besides Ranny him- 
self. As far as these characters were 
concerned the approval sheet was badly 
named; they all agreed that they had 
never seen anything less important or 
desirable. 

“I answered a ad in a boys’ maga- 
zine,” the owner thus explained his mis- 
fortune. “| only had to send ten cents.” 

Tom Rucker’s most sacred feelings 
were outraged by this admission. ‘Ya 
paid ten cents for them things?” he 
asked. _ \re va crazy, or what? What 
*re ya goin’ to do with ’em?” 

“l’m goin’ to sell ’em and make 
money, like it said in the paper. Don’t 
you s pose I can read?” 

“Who va goin’ to sell ’em to?” asked 
Ranny. 

Although devoted to literature, Tug 
was not without knowledge of practical 
affairs. It was no secret in Lakeville 
that Ranny was always more or less 
capitalistic on Saturday forenoon—more 
in the morning and less as the day wore 
on. The weekly dime which Ranny ex- 
torted from his mother for alleged work, 
labor, and services was as much an 
established institution as the thirty 
cents which Arthur Wilson got every 
week for sweeping out the First National 
Bank—and was more accessible to the 
masses. It was not ignorance, then, but 
low cunning which prompted Tug’s re- 
ply: 

“Well, I knew they wasn’t nobody 
here had any money.’ 

Not only the “remittance man,” but 
his penniless friends as well, were angry 
at this slander. In defense of his reputa- 
tion for solvency, Ranny parted with 
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his entire six cents for three canceled 
stamps of nations for which he had only 
distaste, because they occurred in ge- 
ography. 

“Vil learn him if I ’ain’t got any 
money—the ol’ east-warder!” said Ran- 
ny, after Tug had departed with his 
humiliation and profits. 

“I betcha,” said Bud Hicks, “T can 
get more stamps than [ug—er any- 
body.” 

“I know a person that’s got some 
crazy stamps,” put in Tom Rucker. 

“Who?” came a chorus of young 
voices. 

“Te’s all right who. Mebbe I want 
"em my own self.” 

“Does American stamps count?” 
asked “Fatty,” who had neither money 
nor friends at foreign courts. 

Ranny had some American stamps 
that had been used only once, so he 
ruled that they did count; and as no- 





fHE JUNK-DEALER COULD PRODUCE 


body had information to the contrary, 
it was so ordered. 

Before three days had passed the 
infant industry, which had been started 
for the purpose of putting Tug Wiltshire 
into his proper place, was able to toddle 
about on its own feet. Tug, having 
made a quick “turnover,” put his profits 
back into the business and sent to the 
nearest metropolis for more outlandish 
stamps. Others dug up odds and ends 
of postage from amateur sources. Tom 
Rucker’s sub rosa acquaintance proved 
to be Mrs. Thompson, whose New York 
son had once been to Europe and had 
written home descriptions of the same 
at the cost of various pence, centimes, 
and pfennigs. Mrs. Thompson, torn 
be tween love of Tom and duty toward 
her son’s historic trip, compromised by 
giving away one stamp of each variety. 
Tom brought back to general society 
the idea that one must get as many dif- 
ferent kinds as possi- 
ble, and that extras 
didn’t count. This 
principle, promptly ac- 
cepted, led to violent 
trading. Miss Mills, 
who had sometimes 
despaired of getting 
the young idea to 
shoot at geography, 
might have been 
cheered had she seen 
Bud Hicks trying to 
trade a “twenty-cent 
Dutchland” to Ted 
Blake for a “ten-cent 
Sweden.” The short- 
sighted foreign policy 
of marking stamps 
with “d.” and “pf.” 
and “‘ére” had caused 
such difficulties that 
the boys had swept 
away these provincial 
distinctions and — 
the honest “cent” 
ternational. 

Although Mrs. 
Thompson and other 
owners of attics and 
waste-paper baskets 
had to endure some 


note. noisy popularity in the 


ING IN THE WAY OF POSTAGE-STAMPS days that followed, 
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* MR, LEI COULD YA GIVE ME ANY CHINA STAMPS YOU KNOW, LIKE THEY COME ON LI rTERS ”’ 


the ir lot was happy compared with that of 

the hyphenated citizens. Jacob Huffman, 
junk-dealer and business associate of the 
young, who was vaguely understood to 
have hailed from “Europe or some- 
where,” was much sought after, and 
choice rags and bones were dangled be- 
fore him. But Jacob’s friends in Europe 
or somewhere must have been illiterate, 
for he could produce nothing in the way 
of postage-stamps. Mr. Engle, who 
ministered to the inner public with 
‘Delicatessen and Lunch,” parted first 
with all his “‘twenty-cent Dutchlands,”’ 
and, later, with his habitual good nature. 
foward the end of the week a boy 
entering the delicatessen shop even 
upon a commercial errand did so at his 
own risk. 

Ranny, who had begun to fall behind 
in the race for philatelic prestige, decided 
that he might recoup his fortunes by a 
stroke of diplomacy. His plan was 
based upon the radical theory that 
Wung Lee would not cut off the ears of 
any boy bearing business, and he got 
permission at home to do his will with 
father’s collars which ordinarily went to 
the patriotic laundry west of the livery- 


stable. The Chinaman accepted his 
patronage without offering physical vio- 
lence, and Ranny was encouraged to 
ask: 

“Mr. Lee—h-have ya—could ya give 
me any ‘China stamps—you know, like 
they come on letters.”” His gesture was 
meant to illustrate stamps coming on 
letters. 

The Oriental made some remark 
which Ranny did not catch, and disap- 
peared into the back room, which was 
known to hold some pretty dark secrets 
as well as a trunkful of elegant brass 
money. Not knowing whether the laun- 
dryman had gone after stamps or some 
Eastern instrument of torture, Ranny 
retreated half-way to the door so as to 
be prepared in either case. The story, 
however, proved to have a happy end- 
ing. The Chinaman gave him five utter- 
ly unreasonable stamps. They were 
alike, but the duplicates would have 
high trading value because they came 
from a country which, gossip said, was 
directly underneath Lakeville and up- 
side-down. 

Toward the end of the week some- 
body discovered that it was not neces- 
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sary to pay lug Wiltshire’s excessive 
prices, as any person who was in funds 
could send ten cents to a stamp com- 
pany and get an approval sheet of his 
own. But boy finance was built upon 
a copper standard, and dimes were 
scarce. It was Arthur Wilson, financial 
expert, who suggested a way out of the 
difficulty. Arthur had already used his 
bank connection to get permission to 
examine the old letters in the cellar. 
These had yielded chiefly three-cent 
stamps of an ancient vintage. Arthur 
had made the mistake of flooding the 
market with these, and presently they 
were so common that it was almost a 
disgrace to own one. 

Though Arthur held a_ thirty-cent 
position at a tender age, he was not a 
self-made boy. He had got his job be- 
cause his uncle was bookkeeper in the 
bank—a case of nepotism rather than 
solid merit. Yet a person who daily 
sprinkled and swept near so much 
money, and who had once been allowed 
to lift ten thousand dollars, could not 
be disregarded when he said: 

“T tell you what le’s do. Le’s organize 
a company.” 

This was on Friday, after school, as 
some prominent collectors and connois- 
seurs were advancing toward Arthur's 
place of wage-slavery. Unfamiliar words 
always appealed to “Fatty” Hartman’s 
comic spirit. 

“Organize, organize,” he said; “that’s 
a fancy word.” 

For a while no serious thought was 
possible, because “Fatty” was offering 
to “organize ” everybody—with pain. 

‘Every fellow puts in some money,” 
Arthur explained— “whatever they got. 
An’ then we'll send off and get a lot of 
fine stamps an’ sell ’em an’ make money 
an’ buy some more an’—” 

“Yeah, where’d we git anything to 
put in?” This cold water was supplied 
by Tom Rucker. 

But Tom’s pessimism, “Fatty’s” joc- 


ularity, and Ranny’s hazy suspicion of 


stock companies all fell in turn before 
dreams of riches. They deposited Ar- 
thur at his bank with the understanding 
that the organization would take place 
the next morning in the furnace-heated, 
brick-floored cellar of the Wilson home, 
and that nobody was to make too much 
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noise. All must shake savings-banks or 
pester parents, for any person without 
money would be put out of the cellar. 
Meanwhile Arthur would ask his uncle 
how companies were organized. The 
only thing he was quite clear about was 
that the one who “thought it up” must 
be president. 

Thus by one means or another funds 
were raised and there was an impressive 

gathering of the opulent at Wilson’s 

Sonkie cellar-door Saturday forenoon. 
Ranny had his week’s wages, and two 
cents in petty cash. Arthur Wilson 
showed his faith in the future by display- 
ing a quarter. Two and three cents per 
capita were normal, and there was a 
light sprinkling of nickels. “Fatty” 
Hartman, who because of his appetite 
for sweets was always in financial dis- 
tress, tried to make a winning person- 
ality serve as an entrance-fee, but busi- 
ness was business, and he was refused 
admittance. 

‘T tell ya,” said Ranny; “I'll lend ’im 
two cents. Is that all nght?”’ 

Arthur’s uncle had not said anything 
to prevent Ranny’s lending to “Fatty” 
Hartman, so it was permitted. 

“Ya gotta pay it back,” was Ranny’s 
hard condition, “an’ ya gotta be on my 
side—an’ ever’ thing.” 

“Fatty” cheerrully mortgaged his per- 
sonal liberty and became a stockholder. 
What by his entrance the meeting 
gained in bulk it lost in decorum. 

The Wilson basement was splendidly 
equipped with boxes and boards with 
which to construct resting-places for 
tired business men. Also there was a 
table which came within one leg of 
being perfect. A little carpentry made 
this strong enough to bear pounding, and 
Arthur elected himself president by 
keeping possession of the hammer. He 
advanced the opinion that he should 
also be “treasury.” 

“1 oughta be treasury!’ shouted Ran- 
ny. “I got ten cents.” He repeated this 
in even louder tones so as to attract the 
attention of his bondsman, who was com- 
bining pleasure with business by pinch- 
ing Tom Rucker’s knee. “Fatty” arose 
en masse and made a demonstration that 
threatened to wreck the seating arrange- 
ments—he was always something of 
problem in a room containing furniture. 
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“If ya don’t make Ranny treasury,” 
he shouted, “ ’II—I'll organize the whole 
shebang!” 

Ted Blake attached no importance 
tothisthreat. “I'd like to see you try,” 
he said. 

There was a delightful uproar, and 
Ted, aided by many will- 
ing hands, was about to 
throw “Fatty” out of the 
stockholders’ meeting, 
when suddenly there was 
an ominous thumping upon 
the floor overhead indicat- 
ing wrath on the part of 
the Wilson family which 
was still trying to live 
there. 

“Hey, sit down every- 
body an’ keep still,” said 
the worried chairman. 
“Te’s all mght; Ranny can 
be treasury. | don’t care.” 

Feeling that he had given 
a generous two-cents’ 
worth of loyalty, “Fatty” 
now subsided, and Ranny 
relieved everybody of his 
small change. Tug Wilt- 
shire was elected secretary, 
because of his knowledge 
of the trade, and at Ran- 
nys demand “Fatty” 
was chosen doorkeeper 
and custodian of the peace. 
Putting the peace in “ Fat- 
ty’s”’ care proved to be 
equivalent to a motion to 
adjourn. In a sort of in- 
formal inaugural address 
he declared that if Ted 
Blake, or anybody like 
that, made any noise, he would be thrown 
out. In the outburst that followed 
Mrs. Wilson came down the inside 
cellar steps and dissolved the meeting 
sine die. 

“Nex’ Satu’day,” Ranny announced, 
“we can meet in our woodshed an’ make 
a store for our stamps. We can holler 
there an’ ever’thing.” 

To “The Lakeville Stamp Company” 

the name sprouted in Tug Wiltshire’s 
fertile brain—‘hollering” rights were 
extremely precious, so it was agreed that 
the next meeting would be held at the 
home of the treasury. Presently the 
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officers met and invested the capital; 


this was arranged amicably and without 
any quarrels whatever, except two. 

Karly in the following week Ranny 
was approached by Clarence Raleigh, 
who had thus far taken no part in the 
stamp industry. 


WERE ABOUT TO THROW “ FATTY 
Or THE STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


“Let me be in your company?” said 
this gilded youth. “I can get lots of 
money. My father—” 

“T tell ya what,” Ranny interrupted, 
so as to be spared the painful details. 
Nobody would thank him for taking 
Clarence into the company, but Raleigh 
money was undoubtedly genuine. “ You 
come ‘round nex’ Satu’day mornin’ and 
bring a lot of money. We’re goin’ to 
have some fine stamps to sell.” 

“Well, maybe,” ‘said Clarence, doubt- 
fully. 

“Don’t tell anybody I told ya. It’s a 
kind of a secrut we got—me and you.” 
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“Well, all mght,” Clarence replied, 
obviously pleased by this token of inti- 
macy. Although excessively popula 
with his mother and father, Clarence 
had never made headway with the 
younger and rougher set. Ranny’s was 
a reflex, defensive action based upon a 
desire not to be associated with this 
overdressed youth in the public mind. 
Its only penalty was that throughout 
a week of broad commercial affairs, with 
incidental school-work, he had to ex- 
change winks of guilty knowledge with 
Clarence Raleigh. 

The davs were crowded with details— 
visiting the post-ofhce with Tug until 
the parcel of stamps finally arrived, 
turning them over, with protests, to the 
president, and discussing what each 
shareholder would do with his sialon. 
Ranny had mentally spent his dividends 
over and over for various goods, but 
toward the end of the week he settled 
down to spending them for a sled. His 
former sled had collapsed beyond repair; 
cold weather was coming on, and the 
first snow-storm would find him utterly 
unprepared. On Saturday morning 
Ranny’s modest hope was that he could 
realize one dollar and thirty-seven cents 
before the day was over; a small but 
yellow sled was held at that price in the 
basement of the Star Department Store. 

At the meeting which opened shortly 
after bre wor ist, Ranny’s invitation to 

“holler an’ everthing” was accepted al- 
most too ‘literally. For its size it was 
probably the loudest stockholders’ meet- 
ing ever held in Lakeville. The only 
business was to set out the stock in a 
way supposed to be tempting to people 
of means. This had to be done without 
the authoritative hand of Tug Wiltshire, 
who was not present at the meeting. 

The display was made upon the coun- 
ter which Ranny had hitherto devoted 
to the sale of medicine. With stamps 
upon the counter, lithographic art upon 
the walls, the rattly bones of the old 
sled hanging upon a nail, and, further to 
delight the eye, a pile of stove-wood, a 
bag of walnuts, a hoop, a dismantled 
clock, one stilt, and a cage of guinea- 
pigs, Ranny’s shop seemed to illustrate 
the modern tendency of drug-stores to 
sell everything with the possible excep- 
tion of drugs. 


For a while philately absorbed what 
little attention there was; it was clearly 
the finest aggregation of second-hand 
stamps ever collected under one roof. 
‘True, there was a rather too-generous 
supply of such old friends as “‘twenty- 
cent Dutchlands” and “ten-cent Neder- 
lands,” but there were also rarer birds. 
Borneo was re prese nted, and a country 
called Norge, also several South-Amer- 
ican republics with stamps of immense 
denominations. The Straits Settle- 
ments rubbed elbows with Heligoland 
where “ Fatty’’ Hartman had no friends. 
Here were arrayed the solemn visages 
of half the world’s potentates, pleasantly 
relieved by kangaroos and dragons and 
Egyptian pyramids. ‘The exhibition 
would have coaxed money out of any 
pocket which contained any. 

There, alas, lay the difficulty. The 
stockholders had already strained their 
resources; they were here not to buy, 
but to “holler” and collect dividends. 
“The Lakeville Stamp Company” had 
no intention of prospering by selling 
things to itself; it counted upon a trust- 
ing, solvent public. Therefore the cor- 
porate name was chalked upon the fence 
where the alley joined the street, and an 
arrow pointed the way to the open back- 
yard gate. Once arrived at the wood- 
shed, the customer had only to over- 
power Doorkeeper Hartman and wade 
through cheering stockholders to his 
heart’s desire. But though an hour had 
passed since business opened, the only 
person who had come near was a penni- 
less ““Frogtown” youth who had in- 
serted his moon-shaped face into the 
alley window and inquired, “What's 
ever body a-hollerin’ fr?’ The pocket 
of Randolph Harrington Dukes was still 
innocent of all treasure except his own 
Saturday-morning dime. 

Ted Blake was the first to lose faith 
in the enterprise. “This ain’t no good,” 
he said. “‘Gimme back my two cents. 
I don’t wanta belong to this here com- 
pany any more.” 

“Ya gotta belong,” Ranny replied. 
“The treasury’s got no regalar money- 
only stamps.” 

Simultaneously patience ceased to be 
a virtue with three other stockholders 
besides “Fatty,” who, being a pauper, 
had no standing in the courts. The de- 
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fection was rapidly approaching finan- 
cial panic. 
about to risk ridicule and disclose his 
secret information about possible orders, 
when he was struck with a finer and 
nobler idea. It had an element of specu- 
lation because Clarence Raleigh, owing 
to his mother’s veto power, was unde- 
pendable in his engagements, but it held 
glittering possibilities, including a yel- 
low sled. 

“IT tell ya,” he said; “le’s don’t 
organize a company any more. I'll take 
all the stamps for my store.” 

Through cries of rage the idea final- 
ly percolated that Ranny was _ pro- 
posing to buy, not to steal, the com- 
pany *s assets. He escaped to the house, 
and by patient probing withdrew from 
his iron savings-bank its entire seven 
cents. Furthermore, he suggested to 
mother that she pay him his next week’s 
wages in advance. 

**My goodness! what a racket they’re 
making,” was mother’s irrelevant com- 
ment. 

“If I had another ten cents,’ Ranny 
replied, ““mebbe I could make ’em go 
way. 


Ranny, in desperation, was 


Perhaps this possibility struck mother 


asa good bargain; at any rate, Ranny 
soon rejoined his business 
jingling with copper. 


associates 


a Lhey ain't enough money to pay 
ever body back,” said Ranny. 

Chis announcement had a further de- 
pressing effect upon the market, and in 
the slump Ranny began to buy. 

led Blake relinquished his claim for 
one cent in cash and a handful of wal- 
nuts; Lom Rucker sold his birthright 
for a_ slightly bent jews’-harp, and 
promptly began to render selections. 
Cash, stamps, and walnuts in various 
combinations secured the release of all 
the minor claims against the company. 
Books had been kept in the heads of the 
stockholders, and adjustments were 
made by disputation and _ personal 
abuse. In the half-hour while the com- 
pany was being unorganized, Ranny’s 
mother did not get even three cents’ 
worth of silence. 

Arthur Wilson, who was sunk in 
“Lakeville Stamp” to the depth of a 
quarter, proved hard to buy off. Ranny 
offered him stamps, also a guinea-pig; 
but it seemed that the only thing the 
outgoing president desired less than 
stamps was live stock. Ranny called 





ARTHUR WILSON, WHO WAS SUNK IN “ LAK 
TO THE DEPTH OF A QUARTER, 


EVILLE SIAMI 


PROVED HARD TO BUY OFF 
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attention to the sled and the clock, but 
Arthur had no taste for antiques. The 
final settlement involved a small and 
reluctant guinea-pig, four cents in cash 
(all that remained in the treasury), and 
a ruinous helping of walnuts. In return 
Arthur gave up his official title, also a 





THE EX-STOCKHOLDERS HAD TAKEN 


special revenue stamp which he had 
found in the bank cellar and which thus 
far had proved unique. 

“Fatty” Hartman now came forward 
demanding to be liquidated. 

“T lent ya the money,” said Ranny, 
earnestly. “I don’t owe ya nuthin’ an’ 
you don’t owe me nuthin’. Ever’thing’s 
all right.” 

But everything, it appeared, was not 
all right. Walnuts were being cracked 
all over the floor of the stamp exchange, 
and nobody gave “Fatty” any walnuts. 
He threatened Ranny with dire organi- 
zation if something was not done for his 
case. 

Tom Rucker interrupted a rendition 
of “In the Sweet Bye and Bye” to emit 


TO SHINNY 
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humor. “You're the doorkeeper,” he 
said. ‘‘Put yourself out.” 

“Fatty”? caught the subtle spirit of 
the whimsy and grabbed himself by the 
collar. Before an appreciative audience 
he staged a contest between the official 
and private sides of his nature. 


Into this orgy of 
feasting, music, and 
— high carnival there 


now entered the most 
innocent of all possi- 
ble investors. Though 
the weather was mild, 
Clarence’s form was 
draped in a gray over- 
coat of distinctive pat- 
tern. His felt hat was 
encircled by a daring 
ribbon of robin’s-egg 
blue. Yet—so great 
is the power of the dol- 
lar Ranny 
tually glad to see him. 
“Fatty” gave up 
the struggle with his 
4 lawless private self 
and started to put 
Clarence out, as 
against public policy. 
“Leave ‘im alone!” 
shouted Ranny. 
““Mebbe he’s a cus- 
customer.” He spread 
out his hands on the 
counter as one who 
Strives to pleas 
“What ‘Il it be to- 

day “ he asked. 
“Look what | this morning,”’ 
Clarence replied. He drew from unde 
his coat a book of about the size of an 

advanced geography. 

“*The Young Philadelphia,’” read 


out “Fatty,” ignorantly. “‘Wha’s th 


P soe 


Was ac- 


got 


“That word is ‘Philatelist,’” said Clar- 
ence. “It’s a stamp-album. My father 
got it in Chicago. It cost more than 
two dollars and a half.” 

“Well,” said Ranny, gleefully, “! 
spose ya wanta buy some stamps to 
put in it. 

Clarence opened The Young Philate- 
list with a gloved hand. “Yes,” he said, 
sneeringly, ‘| wanta buy some stamps 
like fun!’ He dramatically turned over 











several pages. “It’s got them all in 
already—every stamp in the world!” 

Ranny saw with dismay that the 
pages were filled with stamps. Mr. 
Raleigh, with characteristic thoughtful- 
ness, had bought a ready-made collec- 
tion so as to save his son from mental 
wear and tear. Ranny was angry at the 
way he had been duped. 

“Ya haven't either got all the stamps 
in the world. I betcha ya haven’t even 
got that one.” He picked up the por- 
trait of a handsome pink kangaroo. 

“What country?’ asked the young 
philatelist. 

“ Austria.” 

“‘ Australia,” corrected Arthur Wilson. 

“Well, Australia, then,” said Ranny. 
“Same thing.” 

Clarence found the place, and not 
only duplicated the pink kangaroo, but 
showed other kangaroos in assorted 
colors. A similar fate befell the pyra- 
mid. Even Ranny’s personal Chinese 
dragon, acquired at the risk of life and 
limb, was represented in this master- 
piece of philately. 

“T guess,” said the desperate store- 
keeper, “your ol’ book hasn’t got this.” 
It was the special revenue stamp which 
he had acquired in trade. 

Clarence did not have such a stamp, 
but he had something just as good—a 
perfect defense. 

“That isn’t a regular stamp,” he said. 
“T wouldn’t have a stamp like that. 
My father could buy me—” 

“Who wants your ol’ stamps, any- 
how?” said Ted Blake. “Stamps ain’t 
no good. Le’s go out an’ play shinny.” 

It was a minute before Ranny realized 
the extent of his misfortune. The bot- 
tom had dropped out of the market; 
it was Black Saturday on the stamp 
exchange. Any game in which Clarence 
Raleigh could achieve perfection be- 
came automatically not worth the can- 
dle. Several former stamp-collectors 
went so far as to toss insulting Dutch- 
lands and Nederlands upon the counter. 
The fickle population laughed at Ran- 
ny’s folly and trooped out in quest of 
shinny. 

Ranny sat alone in the great silence; 
he had no heart for pounding a tin can 
with a stick. He stayed in the wood- 
shed because he could pity himself there 
Vou. CXXXIII—No. 793.—17 
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better than in the open air. His walnut- 
bag was depleted, his cash reserves gone, 
his future mortgaged for a week—and 
Tug Wiltshire still held an eight-cent 
claim against the company. He was 
out a guinea-pig and a jews’-harp, and 
winter was coming on. All he had was 
a lot of stamps, and to try to sell a stamp 
in the present state of the public mind 
was to invite assault and battery. 

Presently, as if his troubles were not 
already greater than he could bear, his 
door was darkened by the person whom 
he least desired to see, that outstanding 
creditor and secretary, Tug Wiltshire. 
Tug would be wanting cash, and there 
was no cash. But since it is better to 
accuse than to be accused, Ranny de- 
manded: ‘ 

“Why didn’t ya come to the meetin’? 
It’s all over. Ever’body’s gone away.” 

“T got a new book,” the east-warder 
explained. I had to finish it first. It’s 
all about a boy that had a aeroplane. 
The boy—” 

“Did ya come straight here after ya 
got done?” 

“Yes. The boy went—” 

“Did ya see any of the kids?” 

“No.” 

Ranny began to feel that life still held 
some interesting possibilities. “I bet 
ya don’t know what happened — I 
bought the stamp company.” 

He explained how he had satisfied all 
claims, but made no mention of the de- 
pressing Clarence Raleigh. If Tug 
would sit in the east ward and read 
books, let him take the consequences. 

“What ’re you goin’ to do with all 
them stamps?” 

Ranny lovingly fondled a few of his 
brightest animals and kings. “I’m goin’ 
to sell ’em.” Then, as if stricken with 
a fresh idea: “What ’ll ya give me for 
the whole bunch? My own stamps, too? 
An’ this here—now—you know—special 
rev nue.” 

Tug examined the special revenue, 
then, constant reader that he was, 
peeped into a paper-covered booklet of 
some sort. 

“T haven’t got any money, hardly,” he 
said. “I'll give you— I tell you, I'll 
trade you that there book. The boy 
went up—” 

“No, I don’t want no book.” Ranny 
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for a hard, cold winter. 
a sled?” 

“Yes.” Tug brightened perceptibly. 
“T'll give you my sled. It’s a good sled 
—not all busted like that one.” He 
indicated the venerable relic upon the 
wall. 

“Well, all right.” Ranny tried to 
restrain the feverish joy in his voice. 
“Take ‘em an’ I'll come an’ get the 
sled.” 

As he helped gather up the stamps 
he conceived a bold plan by which “ 
could punish Tug for starting this ndicu- 


“Have ya got 
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felt that literature was poor equipment 


lous stamp business and at the same 
time win his own way back into popular 
esteem. 

“The kids are playin’ shinny,” he 
said. “Why don’t ya go an’ sell ’em 
some stamps? They all got money— 
‘cept ‘Fatty,’ a course.” He pictured 
the joyful and violent scene when Tug 
tried to sell stamps to those hardened 
shinny-players, and then and there re- 
solved to be present. 

“No,” said Tug. “I can’t now. I 
gotta go home an’ send somethin’ to 
the stamp company. That special rev’- 
nue is worth a dollar an’ a half.” 


The Superman 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


b E will come; 


I know not when, or how; 


But he will walk breast-high with God, stepping among the stars. 
Clothed in light and crowned with glory he will stride down the Milky Way, 
Creating with a thought, building with a word. 


A hundred million ages it may be until he comes; what does it matter? 
Consider the deliberate stars—how eternity waits their fulfilments. 

A hundred million ages, and yet, sometimes, 

Here and now, in these small, primeval days—in this dull gloaming of creation’s 


dawn— 


Here and now, sometimes, there crackles out a tiny shimmering spark, 
Some hint in our blind, protoplasmic lives, 


Of that far, infinite torch 


Whose ray shall one day touch the utmost reaches of space 


Where life is born. 


One that has made brotherhood with the eagle and the hawk; 
One that has made voices speak across the emptiness; 

One that has laid cheer and comfort to the tired heart— 
These and a thousand others are the prophecy: 


These tell of the day 


When the poor expedient of birth and the sorry trouble of dying have been dismissed, 
And all the sad adventures of the body are long forgot. 


Walking as angels walk, but greater than the angels, 
He that will come will know not space, nor time, nor any limitation, 
But will step across the sky, infinite, supreme—one with God. 





The Submarine and the Torpedo in 


the Blockade of 


the Confederacy 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


@y2HOSOEVER has fol- 
Ee lowed the events in Eu- 
wa rope since August Ist, 
1914, and is familiar 
# with the history of the 
ewe Southern Confederacy, 
ee, must have been struck 
by the similarity of the situation of the 
embattled German Empire and of the 
Southern States during the first half of 
their struggle for a national existence. 
Both asserted the manifest destiny of 
their civilization, and are recorded not 
only as believing it superior to anything 
else extant in the matter of social organi- 
zation and culture, but as being con- 
vinced that the world would be a sorry 
loser if disaster overtook them. Both, 
moreover, were certain at the outset 
of their respective struggles that defeat 
would spell extinction, or, at best, an 
intolerable vassalage; both vaunted the 
individual superiority of each of its citi- 
zens to any three of their foes, and both 
demonstrated, at the outset, a clear 
military superiority over their enemies. 
Both rejoiced in the unparalleled loyalty 
and zeal and the devoted patriotism of 
their citizens of both sexes, and were 
convinced of the insuperable character 
of their “will to conquer.” 

But the parallel extends still further. 
Both belligerents at once found them- 
selves blockaded by sea by an over- 
whelmingly superior naval force. The 
Confederacy was without ocean-going 
ships save for a few commerce destroy- 
ers, whose scourging wanderings over 
the seven seas remained unapproached 
in daring and effectiveness until the ca- 
reers of the Emden and the Karlsruhe 
turned the hands of time back for half a 
century, and the marvelous Odyssey of 
the prize schooner Ayesha surpassed the 
exploits of Midshipman Easy and many 
another hero of naval fiction in the days 





when the oceans knew neither steam nor 
electricity, nor cables nor wireless. The 
German Empire i is equipped with a bat- 
tle fleet of varying dimensions, varying, 
that is, from the viewpoint of the be- 
holder and his relation to naval expendi- 
ture within his own country; still it is a 
fleet that after seventeen months of war 
remains as securely bottled up as were 
the James River flotilla and the iron- 
clads of the Confederates by the Federal 
blockade. Both belligerents had, there- 
fore, to turn for defense and offense to 
anchored or floating mines or submersi- 
ble boats. 

It is worth while, therefore, ere the 
parallel fails, to recall that to the Con- 
federates belongs the credit of the first 
practical development of the floating 
torpedo and of the near-submarine and 
the submarine, precisely as they revolu- 
tionized naval warfare by their intro- 
duction of armor-plating. Americans 
may well smile as they behold the trench 
fighting in the west of Europe, which is 
but a slight logical advance beyond the 
trenches of Lee and Grant in 1864 and 
1865, and of dismounted cavalry fighting 
behind breastworks as did Stuart’s and 
Sheridan’s, and recall the positive asser- 
tions of haughty European militarists 
that they had nothing to learn from the 
warfare of our “irregulars” of 1861- 
1865. On the sea the Germans are to- 
day profiting largely not only by an 
American invention, the submarine; 
they are actually developing the as- 
tounding possibilities of this craft, just 
as the Confederates produced, by ex- 

erimentation that cost them many 
nace lives, a boat actually capable of 
diving under the hull of the vessel it 
sought to attack. 

It is the under-dog in naval war- 
fare, apparently, whose wits undergo the 
greatest sharpening. The galling pres- 
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ence of the Federal blockaders by day 
and by night in good weather and i 

foul, the ease with which they pene- 
trated the Seuth’s inland waters, were 
an ever-present challenge to the Con- 
federates’ inventive genius. Precedents 
there were: Bushnell, Fulton, and oth- 
ers had developed submarines many 
decades before (the first submarine 
seems to have been the invention of 
Cornelius Van Drebel, a Dutch physi- 
cian, in 1620), while stationary mines 
were not unknown in naval warfare. 
But just as Fulton’s all-big-gun dread- 
naught, with its double hull inclosing 
engine and propeller, and its powerful 
wooden armor, was discarded| by the 
conservatism of our naval officers be- 
cause it was eighty-five years ahead of the 
times, so no one in our ante-bellum navy 
concerned himself with anything but 
the development of the steam warship 
to which we came nearly thirty years 
after Fulton showed the way and years 
after the European navies had con- 
structed ships of this type. 

But the Confederates had their share 
of gifted naval officers, and, once their 
problems were clear before them, they 
grappled with them with some skill and 
much determination. On bothsidesthere 
was at first repugnance to turning to 
torpedoes, but by July 22, 1861, floating 
mines constructed by Confederates had 
been found in the Potomac and at 
Hampton Roads. In the North, the 
news that the Confederates were using 
them brought forth a storm of indigna- 
tion of a character familiar to the reader 
of oversea despatches in 1914-16. As one 
writer has put it, torpedoes had hardly 
yet come to be looked upon as a respec- 
table mode of warfare, especially by 
seamen, and the officer who laid the tor- 
pedoes and was looking on when the 
Cairo was sunk by them describes him- 
self as feeling much as “a school-boy 
might at seeing serious results follow 
from something begun as sport.” As 
late as March 25, 1864, Admiral Farra- 
gut, whose famous “damn the torpe- 
does” gives little idea of the seriousness 
of their menace to his fleet, wrote that 
since torpedoes “are not so agreeable 
when used on both sides, therefore I 
have reluctantly brought myself to it. 
I have always deemed it unworthy of a 


chivalrous nation, but it does not do to 
give your enemy such a decided superi- 
ority over you.’ Yet he was more so- 
licitous about the moral effect that tor- 
pedoes might have upon his crews than 
he cared to admit publicly. 

In the previous November, 1863, the 
feeling in the navy was still so bitter 
that Commodore H. H. Bell, command- 
ing the Western Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron off New Orleans, officially notified 
his subordinates that “persons em- 
ployed on torpedoes deserve no quarter 
and none should be given them”—an 
order paralleled March 20, 1864, at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, by Rear-Admiral 
David D. Porter, commanding the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. This officer in- 
structed his crews to shoot “on the spot” 
any one putting infernal machines into 
navy coal-piles, or “caught planting tor- 
pedoes or floating them down, or with 
any of these inventions in their posses- 
sion.” This was despite the fact that in 
the Crimean War contact torpedoes had 
been freely used by the Russians against 
the British. There is no record of either 
officer having been rebuked for these 
orders, which at once recall the 1915 
British demands that certain German 
submarine officers be set apart as pris- 
oners to be tried for piracy at the close 
of the present struggle. 

When Rear-Admiral Stephen P. Lee, 
commanding the Federal fleet in the 
— River, in the summer of 1864, 

ad declined at first to lay torpedoes in 
front of his vessels, Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, whose attack on Drury’s Bluff in 
April, 1864, failed by reason of the 
Confederate torpedo service in the 
James, replied to him, sarcastically 
enough, that while he was quite “aware 
of the delicacy naval gentlemen feel in 
depending upon anything but their ships 
in a contest with the enemy,” he still 
felt that in this case of “‘a contest against 
such unchristian modes of warfare as 
fire - rafts and torpedo- boats . . . all 
questions of delicacy should be waived 
by the paramount consideration of pro- 
tection for the lives of the men and the 
safety of the very valuable vessels of the 
squadron.” To this pointed argument 
the conservative admiral promptly ca- 
pitulated. 

It is true that in 1862 some sporadic 
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Federal attempts to use mines appear, 
but not until 1863 did Federal naval 
conservatism so far yield as to invite 
plans for floating and stationary torpe- 
does on a large scale. The Navy De- 
partment appealed to Capt. John Er- 
icsson among others, while it promptly 
purchased many and used some in an 
unsuccessful effort to keep the Confeder- 
ate ram Albemarle from coming down the 
Roanoke River. There was no attempt 
to organize a special torpedo division 
during the Civil War, just as the Navy 
Department waited until 1915 to estab- 
lish a separate submarine organization. 
With their talent for organizing, which at 
so many military points was superior to 
that of the Federals, the Confederates 
created a Naval Torpedo Service as early 
as June 10, 1861, placing the distin- 
guished scientist Comdr. Matthew F. 
Maury, C.S.N., in charge, the honor of 
placing the first fixed torpedo or mine 
in Confederate waters being variously 
claimed for Gen. G. J. Rains and for 
Lieut. Beverly Kennon, C.S.N., the last 
named at New Orleans, where he, who 
was familiar with the use of mines in 
the Crimean War, had a number of 
torpedoes ready for service by October, 
1861. 

Commander Maury found himself, 
however, hampered at every turn by a 
lack of interest in official circles and 
particularly in the Confederate Con- 


gress. A year slipped by before, by a 


practical test in the James River, he con- 
vinced the Secretary of the Navy and 
other high officials of the importance 
of his plans. But to him and to General 
Rains belongs the credit for having mined 
the James River at the suggestion of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, after the battle of 
Seven Pines. By June 19, 1862, the day 
before he was relieved and ordered to 
Europe for other duty, Commander 
Maury reported having laid fifteen boil- 
er-plate tanks in the James River to be 
exploded by means of an electrical cur- 
rent, giving a detailed description in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy in 
Richmond. This work was then taken 
over and perfected by his assistant, 
Lieut. (later Commander) Hunter Da- 
vidson, who was the first to injure or 
destroy vessels by the use of electrical 
torpedoes, although the fame of destroy- 


ing the first Yankee craft, the ironclad 
Cairo, in the Yazoo River, on December 
12, 1864, by means of a friction primer 
and a trigger line, belongs to two apt 
scholars of Lieutenant Kennon. 
Commander Davidson, an officer of 
great daring and ability, as shown by 
his attack upon the Minnesota with a 
spar torpedo, was officially commended 
by Secretary Mallory for his work in 
this field, and remained in charge of the 
special submarine and torpedo naval 
force of the Confederacy until he, too, 
was ordered to Europe in the fall of 
1864. Gen. G. J. Rains, who had 
devised a friction-torpedo, was put in 
charge of a co-operating army Torpedo 
Bureau at Richmond; by him stations 
were established at Savannah, Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, and Mobile, with sub- 
stations elsewhere, the men of the corps 
being sworn to secrecy and granted ex- 
traordinary rights and privileges. The 
Confederate Congress, if slow to appro- 
priate large sums for this branch of war- 
fare, at least provided by an act of 
April 21, 1862, that the inventor of any 
device by which a hostile vessel should 
be destroyed should receive fifty per 
cent. of its value and that of its arma- 
ment. On May 1, 1863, it voted a 
meager $20,000 for torpedo service, its 
first direct appropriation of this kind; 
February 17, 1864, it granted $100,000 
for submarine batteries; June 13, 1864, 
$200,000; and near the close of the war, 
when it was too late, $6,000,000 at a 
single time. None the less the work of 
mining went on vigorously, beginning 
with 1862, so that thereafter Federal 
vessels entered no stream or river, how- 
ever insignificant, save with the expec- 
tation, usually realized, of encountering 
some form of this “infernal machine.” 
To it, from first to last, four monitors, 
three ironclads, nine gunboats, seven 
transports, and six colliers and tugs fell 
victims with the loss of many lives; 
more or less seriously damaged were one 
monitor, six gunboats, and one trans- 
port; and, in addition, one transport was 
blown up by an infernal machine placed 
on board. The New Ironsides, the pow- 
erful iron-clad Federal flagship, was 
rendered ineffective in the attack on 
Charleston on April 7, 1863, because she 
grounded on an upright steam-boiler 
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planted in the channel for the express 
purpose of blowing her to atoms—which 
would probably have taken place but 
for the accidental breaking of the wires. 
Beer-kegs, soda-fountains, powder-boxes 
on rafts, floating torpedoes, intrusted to 
the current as have been the fateful 
mines at Gallipoli that took their toll 
in battle-ships, were employed, as well 
as ground and percussion, turtle and 
shell torpedoes, bombs that went off by 
clock-work like the contrivance which 
sank a number of vessels, destroyed 
several large warehouses, and wounded 
fifty men at City Point, and that 
which destroyed an ordnance supply- 
boat of Admiral Porter’s fleet at 
Mound City, Illinois. Finally, no one 
knows the extent of the havoc of the 
‘coal torpedoes,” a device smuggled into 
piles of coal to which is attributed the 
loss of General Butler’s headquarters’ 
boat on the James River, November 27, 
1864. 

The destruction of sixteen men-of-war 
on the coast and on inland waters is 
eloquent testimony to the efficiency of 
what was at best a hastily improvised 
service lacking such necessary material 
as wire and fuses. Not even the activi- 
ties of the blockade-runners could com- 
pensate for all the shortcomings of the 
Confederacy in this respect, nor the zeal 
of its purchasing-agents abroad, who, 
as late as January, 1865, were shipping 
torpedo-boats in parts by blockade- 
runners, and in previous months were 
bewailing the loss of submarine mate- 
rials by a, for them, unfortunate wreck 
in neutral waters. Commander Maury 
had devoted nearly three years to study 
abroad of the torpedo problem when he 
set sail, on May 2, 1865, for home. A 
large quantity of valuable torpedo mate- 
rial, much of it the product of his own 
inventive genius, had been shipped 
ahead of him. It was a crushing blow to 


him to hear of the end of the Confed-. 


eracy when he arrived at St. Thomas 
and found himself without occupation 
or opportunity to try out his devices. 
Finally, an example of the military and 
strategic value of mines appears from 
the failure of an expedition to proceed 
up the Roanoke River in December, 
1864, by reason of the loss of two gun- 
boats and a launch, the objective being 


the highly important cutting of the 
Weldon Railroad, then a chief artery of 
supply for Richmond. 

owever valuable the torpedo-plant- 
ing work, in excitement, in extreme 
danger, and in opportunity to strike a 
swift, deadly blow at the enemy, the 
Confederates who volunteered for tor- 
pedo-boat service were at the forefront 
of the defenders of the Confederacy. 
None others took such desperate 
chances, and none others showed greater 
daring or courage. The lazily cruising 
blockaders, who never left the horizon, 
were an irresistible incentive to South- 
ern men to risk their lives in the merest 
cockleshells, beside which the submarine 


"of to-day is the safest of cruisers. Tor- 


pedoes and mines were all very well as 
defensive weapons, but ambitious spirits 
sought to take the offensive and to break 
the blockade. That was the great bait, 
for, with the blockade raised, even tem- 
porarily, the effect upon public opinion 
abroad would be far-reaching. And 
so men turned to boats awash and al- 
most invisible—near-submarines—with 
torpedoes attached to spars, and even 
to submarines. For, besides the far- 
distant precedents of Bushnell and Ful- 
ton, there were others. Experimenting 
with undersea craft had never stopped; 
in 1851, for instance, a Yankee shoe- 
maker, Lodner D. Phillips, had con- 
structed two boats each forty feet long, 
and each equipped with a spar-torpedo.. 
In one, he and his wife and their two 
children spent an entire day exploring 
the bottom of Lake Michigan; the other 
became his coffin when he ventured too 
far under the deep waters of Lake Erie. 
His fate deterred no one. 

There is a statement that the Tredegar 
Iron Works at Richmond, that great 
arsenal of the Confederacy, turned out 
early in 1861 a submarine patterned 
after a diving-bell, which speedily de- 
monstrated its complete futility. Much 
farther South, in the soon-menaced city 
of New Orleans, early in 1862, three 
men—Capt. W. L. Hunley, Capt. James 
McClintock, and Baxter Watson—be- 
gan building submarines. 

After two attempts, the builders con- 
structed, largely out of a cylindrical 
boiler which happened to be on hand, 
a boat thirty feet long, four feet wide, 
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and five feet deep—a huge iron coffin 
in looks, a huge iron coffin in her brief 
career to fully thirty-two brave men, and 
withal one of the most remarkable craft 
that ever rode the waters. Her power 
was that of eight men who turned the 
shaft of an ordinary propeller, in default 
of storage batteries and gasolene motors. 
There were ballast-tanks to take in sea- 
water, and a force-pump to eject it. She 
submerged by taking in water and by 
depressing external fins like those of a 
fish, and traveled very slowly when sub- 
merged, the men working in total dark- 
ness save for the light of a single candle, 
and so crowded together that no one 
could leave his seat or his position—the 
two navigators standing with their heads 
in the two hatchways by which the boat 
was entered and left. At first it was 
planned to tow the torpedo, but experi- 
ments in Mobile Bay, at first success- 
ful m that boats were blown up after 
the submarine had dived under them, 
showed that that was too risky a pro- 
cedure in rough water, and resort was 
had to a torpedo at the end of a twenty- 
two-foot boom containing ninety pounds 
of explosive and operated by a percus- 
sion and friction primer. With this 
equipment this strange craft, the first 
successful submarine, was shipped to 
Charleston Harbor as a more suitable 
and desirable place for her operations. 
And in Charleston Harbor, in mid- 
summer, 1863, her career of stark trag- 
edy began. — John Payne, C.S.N., 
volunteered to take command, and there 
was rivalry between this boat, the 
Hunley, or the “American Diver,” as 
she was called, and the David, which 
assailed the Federal Goliath, the New 
Ironsides, and did her such serious in- 
jury. The latter, the David, a razeed 
launch, lying low in the water, was com- 
manded by Lieut. W. T. Glassell, a 
daring officer, who, early in 1863, organ- 
ized a small flotilla of rowboats armed 
with spar-torpedoes. With these he 
attempted to attack the Powhatan, and 
took part in a raid on Federal monitors 
in the North Edisto, both of which 
moves were rendered futile—by treach- 
ery im one case, and terror among his 
men in the other. But on October 5, 
1863, with the David, he stole up along- 
side the flagship and exploded a torpedo 
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under her, about amidships, killing the 
deck officer, Ensign Howard, by a pistol- 
shot, and being himself captured, al- 
though his frail craft returned safely to 
harbor. It was, all in all, a remarkably 
daring exploit that narrowly failed to 
sink the armor-clad. 

To return to the Hunley, Lieutenant 
Payne was getting ready for a first at- 
tack with his submarine, after several 
successful under-water plunges under 
war-ships in the harbor, when a swell 
swamped the boat, drowning eight men, 
Lieutenant Payne alone escaping. In a 
precisely similar happening soon after, 
six more men were lost. Raised again, 
this floating boiler was turned over to a 
civilian crew headed by Captain Hunley 
himself, under whom she practised for 
many weeks, until, on October 15, 1863, 
because of careless handling, probably 
by Hunley himself, she once more dived 
to the bottom and there remained for 
nine days, with nine additional victims 
drowned or asphyxiated within her. It 
would seem as if that might have been 
en»ugh, but it was not for Confederates 
while the enemy was in sight. Two sol- 
diers from Mobile who had helped to 
build her volunteered to operate her, 
and she was raised once more. 

Throughout November and Decem- 
ber, 1863, and January and part of 
February, this devoted crew practised 
unceasingly under most trying condi- 
tions; night after night they risked their 
lives in vain efforts to reach the Federal 
fleet, being driven back again and again, 
for they could only make five knots at 
best, by wind and tide and sea or the 
coming of daylight—a story of amazing 
endurance in midwinter and the rarest 
heroism in a craft which might sink at any 
moment. Once they remained on the 
bottom for two hours and thirty-five 
minutes as a test of endurance, precisely 
as modern boats “go to sleep” on the 
bottom to rest the crew. But the 
Hunley had no oxygen-tanks or other 
artificial ventilation; they breathed and 
rebreathed the air of their thirty-five- 
foot boiler. At last the night came when 
conditions favored an attack. With 
Lieut. George E. Dixon in charge, the 
boat reached the Federal sloop-of-war 
Housatonic. The deck officer hailed; 
there were shots fired; but this extraor- 
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dinary engine of death drove steadily on, 
its hour come. The brave men within 
steadily turned their crank-shaft, not 
knowing what second their lives would 
end, but prepared for the worst. 

Five minutes after the officer of the 
deck discovered “‘ something like a plank 
upon the water,” the Housatonic was on 
the bottom with the loss of two officers 
and three seamen. Neighboring ships 
sent boats’ crews to the rescue, though 
wondering whether they, too, might not 
perish in the twinkling of an eye by this 
same mysterious agency that had stolen 
into the middle of the fleet like a thief 
in the night. But no sign did they see 
of the craft. Ashore, men strained their 
eyes for sight of her, anxiously hoping 
that the Hunley had floated out to sea on 
the ebb-tide and would return in due 
course. But no mortal eye was ever 
again set upon the men who, in the dark- 
ness of their boiler afloat, faced eternity 
unwincing. For them the path of glory 
had led but to death and fame. Several 
years later divers found the Hunley in 
the wreck of che Housatonic, either sunk 
by the explosion or by being sucked into 
the hole the torpedo had created; twen- 
ty-two feet was not a sufficient distance 
from her own engine of destruction. This 
time the iron coffin was not raised; 
she, the first successful submarine, is 
still the tomb of the men who paid nine 
lives for a Yankee sloop-of-war, and now 
have a share in the monument to those 
heroes that stands on the Battery at 
Charleston. 

Their feat, coming after four attempts 
upon the New Ironsides by other craft, 
of which one, as stated, was successful, 
caused consternation in the fleet by its 
suddenness, mysteriousness, and com- 
pleteness. “This fate of the Housatonic 
troubles me very much,” wrote Rear- 
Admiral Dahlgren, commander of the 
fleet, in his diary. ‘“‘Torpedoes have 
been laughed at, but this disaster ends 
that. .. .”” He asked the Navy Depart- 
ment to offer $20,000 or $30,000 prize 
money for the capture or destruction of 
a Diver or a David, adding, gloomily: 
“The Department will readily perceive 
the consequences likely to result from 
this event; the whole line of blockade 
will be infested with these cheap, con- 
venient, -and formidable defenses, and 


we must guard every point. The meas- 
ures for prevention may not be so obvi- 
ous.” Yet he requested a number of 
forty-foot torpedo-boats with a small 
engine and propeller and a quantity of 
floating torpedoes as antidotes, saying: 
“IT have attached more importance to 
the use of torpedoes than others have 
done, and believe them to constitute the 
most formidable of the difficulties in the 
way to Charleston.” All sorts of sug- 
gestions poured in on Admiral Dahlgren 
and the Navy Department, and in one 
of these, forwarded by Gideon Welles 
himself, there is again a forecast of com- 
ing events: “The security of our ves- 
sels against similar destroyers would be 
much enhanced by having some small 
steamers constantly steaming guard in 
the vicinity of where the torpedo-boats 
would come out, each steamer or tug 
to be supplied with a powerful calcium 
light, by which the enemy would be 
discovered and run down.” In suggest- 
ing this predecessor of the modern 
search-light (also put into use at other 
places by the blockaders), Mr. Welles, 
with real Yankee thrift, added, “Of a 
bright, moonlight night, of course, the 
light would not be needed.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, a number of steam-launches 
did go into service on the blockade 
thereafter. 

Admiral Dahlgren’s uneasiness was 
not allayed, but increased, by other at- 
tacks which followed in quick succes- 
sion. Sixteen days after the loss of the 
Housatonic, March 6, 1864, the David— 
the same low-lying craft which had at- 
tacked the New Ironsides, assailed the 
blockader Memphis, in the North Edis- 
to River. Under the command of her 
daring engineer, J. H. Tomb (who still 
survives in Jacksonville, Florida), the 
David struck the Memphis twice despite 
a hail of bullets, first on the port 

uarter and next on the starboard. 
Socumnad for the Memphis, the tor- 
pedo in both cases failed to explode, and 
the David returned safely, if discom- 
fited. In the next month, April 18th, 
Engineer Tomb ventured out again in 
his launch, which was merely a steam- 
propelled boat of such slight freeboard 
as to be almost awash, only a steel plate 
protecting the crew of four, whose heads 
were just above the water. This time 
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SUBMARINE AND 
his prey was the Wabash, and a severe 
fright he gave to her crew. Three times 
he headed for her; being discovered, 
musketry and cannon-shot greeted him, 
but again he and his men escaped unin- 
jured, they being compelled to return, 
not because of the hostile fire, but be- 
cause “the heavy swell rolling over and 
into the David” compelled a return to 
harbor. But for this her spar-torpedo 
might as easily have injured the Wa- 
bash as it did the armor-clad New Jron- 
sides, for the advantage appears to have 
been with the attackers, as it had been 
nine days earlier when Commander 
Hunter Davidson torpedoed the U.S.S. 
Minnesota at anchor off Newport News. 

Naturally, these attacks caused great 
wear and tear upon all the crews of the 
blockaders through nervous anxiety. 
Not until five months had elapsed (that 
is, until September 14, 1864) was there 
another attack, this time upon the gun- 
boat Winona, off Breach Inlet, South 
Carolina, when the torpedo-boat was 
discovered in time for the ship to steam 
ahead before a blow could be struck. 
The following month the famous Federal 
Lieutenant Cushing evened things up 
by sinking the Confederate ram Albe- 
marle, his weapon being the spar-torpedo 
attached to an ordinary steam-launch— 
a gallant act, indeed, but one, as John 
Ericsson said, which proved “great dar- 
ing but nothing else.” Not so the final 
recorded attack of the war, that of the 
St. Patrick, a David built at Mobile in 
the fall of 1864, after an earlier craft had 
been sunk with loss of life by the explo- 
sion of her boiler. Again the attacker 
remained unscathed by heavy artillery 
and musketry fire, and returned safely. 

With this the record of torpedo-boat 
attacks on vessels ends. From that time 
on the defense had improved so that 
the Confederates desisted from further 
attack, being also handicapped by dis- 
sensions among the civilian commanders 
of some of their torpedo-boats and their 
marked inefficiency. 

The speed with which the Federals, 
after the attacks upon the Housatonic, 
turned to torpedo-launches and torpedo- 
boats of an armored type, and even fitted 
out some of their monitors and gun- 
boats with spar-torpedoes, is proof 
enough of the effect created by the 
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Rebel boats. The Northern press, 
notably the Army and Navy Journal, 
cried out in alarm; and Chief-Engineer 
William Wood and Engineer Lay, the 
latter himself the inventor of a torpedo, 
were assigned to the task of developing 
the Federal torpedo-boat service. One 
of the many launches they equipped in 
the summer of 1864 was used by Cushing 
in sinking the Albemarle. During these 
months there was also experimenting 
with a submarine devised by Professor 
Horstford, as there had been trials of 
M. Vilberve’s diving-boat in 1861, 
while the Winans’ (Thomas and Eakin) 
submarine had been tried out under ser- 
vice conditions at Fort Monroe in 1862 
and found wanting. By the end of 1864 
Messrs. Wood and Lay had also pro- 
duced an armored torpedo-boat that 
could be submerged until only a few 
inches of her armored deck and a con- 
ning-tower showed above water. This 
craft, the Spuyten Duyvil, as she was 
called, was by all odds the best torpedo- 
boat built during the war, with her 
length of eighty-four feet, breadth of 
twenty, her armor-plating and her clever 
mechanical devices for launching the 
torpedo from the end of an operating 
bar prior to the contact and explosion. 
In many respects she was a forerunner of 
the torpedo-boat of to-day, particularly 
in that she was the first craft fitted to 
launch several torpedoes in succession. 
She, too, was never tested under service 
conditions, though she was in the James 
River at the time of the fall of Richmond. 

If the Federal government was slow 
to go on with torpedo experiments, and 
did not organize for them until 1869, did 
not construct another torpedo-boat, the 
Alarm, until 1878, and did not build an 
up-to-date one, the Cushing, until 1890, 
this is probably due to the exhaustion 
after the long Civil War and the inherent 
conservatism of our naval officers. But 
no one can trace the subsequent develop- 
ment of torpedo-boats and submarines 
without realizing that the Confederates 
laid the foundations for this development 
of naval warfare, and that the chapters 
of submarine warfare now being so amaz- 
ingly written on the other side of the 
Atlantic belong in closest sequence to 
the narrative, so full of dramatic inci- 
dents, which has just been summarized. 
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Original Bill 


BY ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


ND I says to that 
roach-maned bronc, ‘I 
wa'n’t never raised a 
pet,’ I says, ‘nor did I 
» learn my feeding man- 
ners from a young 
: . Ra ladies’ board school; 
w hich I’m not pernickity about the grub 
a cow outfit hands me. But nails in the 
beans!’ I says. ‘I sure would admire,’ 
I th’ows in when he begins to get his 
bristles up, ‘for to look at you through 
the sights of a Winche ster some fine day 
when the grave grass is growing green. 
Which—you hear me talking, Original— 
it was as true a remark as I ever tied 
loose from. For that cook just naturally 
mingled that horseshoe nail with my 
beans, reckoning as how I’d swallow it 
whole and get all tore up inside me.” 

A brief flash of flame cut the mask of 
the speaker’s face out of the dark—just 

1 blur of cheekbones and heavy-ended 
Bdh 4 When the red point of his 
cigarette was glowing, the defender of a 
fastidious taste resumed the burden of 
his feud with the cook of the Bar Y O 
outht—a tale interminable, rich in po- 
tentialities of sudden death; type narra- 
tive it was, of that day when the his- 
torians of a new and unlimned empire 
wrote with their trigger fingers and 
every man’s life was his to barter away 
on terms of a second’s decision. The 
boy called Original listened with due 
deference, not daring to allow the quaver 
of excitement to betray him in his sym- 
pathetic cluckings and interjections of 
ret | Romance, the full, strong 
tide of it which swept him exultant 
through days and nights of the Great 
Range, flushing with the hot light of 
heroism the careless scapegraces, his 
companions—Romance culled from every 
such story of crisp adventure, of arro- 
gant bravery, recited by the riders of 
the Powder River trail. But its enjoy- 
ment was a secret vice with the boy, to 
be concealed from the eyes of real men. 





Shinnery Luke here, Original’s partner 
in the second watch over the herd, and 
met on the rounds for these delicious 
moments of epic recital—Shinnery Luke 
would blow through that eagle beak of 
his and laugh Original off the Wyoming 
range if he could know what was passing 
under the six-and-a-quarter hand-me- 
down hat whose rim just showed in the 
cigarette glow, if he could know the 
wonderful games Romance played for 
Original Bill Blunt, andenian 

“But I will say for this Bar Y O 
cook, he stuck up for his principles,’ 
Shinnery Luke was admitting, judicious- 
ly, at the end of fifteen minutes’ un- 
checked flow. ‘‘When Ole Man Driscoll, 
our trail boss, laid in a case of Abe-Lin- 
cum-brand canned peaches at Ogallala, 
which had Honest Abe’s picture print 
on all the cans, this short-horn, being the 
true rebel he was—the same being one of 
Quantrell’s hell - hounds — pitched the 
whole case in the fire. And we, who got 
the explosion, was picking peaches out 
of our hair and w hiskers all the way to 
Forty Islands crossing. He sure was 
on the prod, and— Look out! there’s 
another of them fork-ed lightning 
flashes! Better ride down the flank, 
Original, and sing a little song to them 
yearlin’ brutes down there. Much more 
of this fireworks business and the whole 
congregation’ S gcing to rise up and quit 
the church.” 

They parted, Luke to ride down the 
far side of the bed-ground, Original fol- 
lowing along the edge of the dark blot 
on his flank, to meet and cross his part- 
ner a mile below, where the “drag” end 
of the recumbent herd of three thousand 
beeves lay nearest the camp. The twain 
guarded the herd between them; by 
their ceaseless patrol about the edge of 
the great sprawling mass of life—a core 
of half-tamed, inchoate life in the body 
of the dark. They soothed the panicky 
nerves of the beasts in their charge, re- 
assured the instinct of fear which i 
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never blotted by sleep. Their two-hour 
watch was one of four into which the 
night of the trail-herd by custom was 
divided; upon them rested for that time 
responsibility for property valued in the 
tens of thousands; the hazard of an 
instant’s play of terror over the deep- 
breathing herd was theirs to meet alone. 

As the boy Original lolled in his saddle 
to the sleepy pacing of Nigger Boy, his 

rearest friend and confidant of the black 
“ese of night-herd, he caught on the 
light wind blowing over the bedded 
cattle the sound of Shinnery Luke’s sing- 
ing. Snatches of the brave saga of Sam 
Bass and his outlaw crew came to him 
from the farther dark; the wavering 
tenor, now lusty, now softened to a whis- 
per, blended with the sighings and mur- 
murings of the sleeping beasts. The 
lad’s quick imagination kindled to the 
lure of the song and the night. That 
was not Shinnery Luke singing over yon- 
der; not from human throat came that 
minor quaver. No; It was singing to 
Original, even as It sometimes whis- 
pered and sighed on the wind of the 
night watches, yearning to find speech 
which Original could understand. Often 
It was a cool finger laid against his 
cheek; occasionally It was the low, mur- 
murous voice of a river; at times It 
spoke from a cluster of quaking aspens 
in broad day; but usually the night 
suited best Its purpose to be heard and 
understood by Original. The farther 
the Hashknife herd penetrated into the 
raw and broken Wyoming country, leav- 
ing far behind Nebraska’s rolling hills 
the towns of men, the stronger Its voice 
and presence. It was the wilderness. 
It lighted the stars at night and sent 
dust pillars spider-legging by day from 
one steel-bound butte to another a hun- 
dred miles off. Of all the cow-punchers 
with the Hashknife outfit, only Original 
knew It. He treasured this mysterious 
fellowship as the one great secret of his 
fifteen years of life—treasured it jeal- 
ously, lest others discover his secret and 
laugh at him. Because he could be in 
Its presence he loved the task of the 
night watches. 

Lightning speared down through the 
sooty dark, closer now and stronger. A 
hoarse grunt near at hand, a movement 
on the fringe of the herd, and Nigger 


Boy instantly turned-in to skirt with 
careful hoofs the line of bodies. ‘Get 
down there, you muley steer!” Original 
piped. “Don’t you go for to lead off 
anything just because Ole Man It up 
there is a-stomping out his camp-fire and 
the sparks is flying.” He threaded in 
and out on the fringe of the herd, calling, 
cajoling, bantering. The dim thicket of 
horns was in agitation; a muttering and 
complaining of coughing bellows swept 
out to the unseen far edge of the bed- 
ground. Original began to sing to the 
nervous cattle—the cowman’s ready re- 
source for quieting incipient panic. 

“Ole Ben Bolt was a blamed good boss; 

He’d go to spark the gals on a sore-backed 

hoss. 
Ole Ben Bolt was a fine old man, 

An’ you knowed there’s whisky wherever 

~ he’d land.” ; 

A large drop of rain smacked on Orig- 
inal’s bridle hand. Nigger Boy, wise 
little horse, stepped swiftly away from 
the nearest bodies to be clear of them. 
The boy sang on, albeit excitement pre- 
saging the impending event clutched at 
his throat. Lightning came again, blue 
and dazzling, and the herd was up. In 
an instant, the winking of an eye, three 
thousand steers were on their feet and 
charging blindly through the dark after 
their fear-maddened leaders. ‘The stam- 
pede was on. 

Noise of their hoofs was engulfing. 
Their bellowing was a higher roar above 
the thunder of their passage. Smaller 
sounds of clashing horns and colliding 
bodies were audible only by contrast. 
All this welter of noise and action in the 
void of darkness, with nothing tangible 
but the shaking earth—and even that 
unseen. At the instant of panic Nig- 
ger Boy had whirled about without com- 
mand and stretched himself, barrel low 
to the ground, for the race to the head 
of the herd. Original, flat against the 
horse’s neck, was whispering excited 
snatches into back-turned ears: “We 
got to turn ’em, ole Nigger Boy—turn 
*em—turn ’em! Shinnery Luke’s a-com- 
in’ up t’other side; but we'll give him 
the point—you an’ me, ole Nigger 
Boy; we'll turn ’em.” 

Blindly, madly into the blackness 
sped the little horse, the crouching figure 
in the saddle one with him. When the 
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lightning flashed it revealed, eo at the 


left stirrup leather, a horrid chimera of 
eyes—and horns like a moving thicket 
of skeleton brush. Original clamped his 
knees tighter for saving hold while his 
hands went back and under the cantle 
to fumble the knots binding his slicker 
there. The stiff garment became loosed, 
came away in his right hand, and was 
carried trailing, against the moment for 
its use. 

“We're gettin’ to the point, Nigger 
Boy!” Original shrilied. “Ole Luke 
hasn’t begun to turn ’em, so we must’ 
beaten him to the lead! Now—now, 
crowd ’em, Nigger Boy; crowd ’em! 
Yip— yip—yip! Turn, you damn’d 
dogies! Over, you yearlin’ idjits!”’ 

Original, now racing neck and neck 
with the leaders of the stampede, urged 
his little horse in so close to the plunging 
mass that hot breath was on his leg and 
the smell of panic in his nostrils. His 
slicker he used as a flail, bringing it down 
with wide, overhead strokes into the 
faces of the foremost steers. As he 
flailed he shrieked bitter curses, know- 
ing not what nor why he screamed at 
the insensate mass. He felt a yielding 
of the close-packed bodies. In the dark- 
ness some sense of the cow-puncher’s 
art told him he was turning the leaders. 
Old Shinnery Luke, somewhere off there 
on the far flank, would feel the pressure, 
know that Original was turning ’em, and 
swing out to catch the drift and turn it 
still closer in on itself. Together they 
could change the stampede into a “mill,” 
with the silly thousands racing in a 
circle, and so save days of labor for the 
rest of the outfit in rounding up a scat- 
tered herd over a ten-mile front. Yes, 
Shinnery Luke and he could do this— 
with luck. 

“Keep your feet on the ground, lit- 
tle hoss,” Original pleaded in low tones. 
‘Jest stay top side up until ole Luke 
catches this point; *cause if you fetches 
a prairie-dog hole right now, you an’ 
me goes to glory.” 

Slowly horse and boy crowded the 
stampede leaders out of their course— 
Nigger Boy squealing and biting at 
heaving flanks, Original whipping his 
slicker down into the mass of horned 
heads. Now they were directly in the 
path of ten thousand hammering hoofs, 


where a fall would have meant quick 
obliteration for horse and rider equally. 
Now back to the flank to urge and crowd 
a thundering wall of maddened flesh 
over in the changed direction. The boy 
performed this strategy with veteran 
skill; under all the heat of the exacting 
moment ran clear, cool purpose. He 
exulted in the opportunity to turn the 
stampede single-handed; he, Original 
Bill Blunt, the kid of the Hashknife out- 
fit, was breaking the run right up at 
the roaring front of three thousand crazy 
steers. 

“Yip — yip — yip! Split yourselves, 
‘ag loco longhorns! Original Bill’s got 

is war-paint on, an’ he’ll ride you—ride 
you!” 

Suddenly, from over to the left in the 
direction of the turned point, came the 
bang-bang-bang! of a six-shooter and 
thin stabs of flame through the felt 
blackness. Shinnery Luke was telling 
Original he’d gained the front and was 
taking the point. The boy dropped a 
quick hand to his holster and whipped 
out his gun—that dilapidated, loose- 

inned old Allen he’d swapped his new 
- for back in Dodge. Down went the 
barrel viciously near the starting eyes 
by the stirrup-leather, and bang-bang- 
bang! the shots answered. 

Somewhere very near at hand a split- 
ting crash, the ping-ping of wire stressed. 
“Fence!” the boy gasped, and at that 
instant Nigger Boy left the earth, all- 
fours, in a plunging somersault. Little 
points of fire spit and crackled behind 
Original’s eyes; something below his 
rain-plastered shirt gave away, and he 
dropped, dropped to horrible depths. 

Roaring, as of the herd in full stam- 
pede, filled many years. But somehow 
this great noise was filed to a point, 
sharp as the tip of a skinning-knife—a 
point which moved forward over a great 
distance to stab the ears, and then with- 
drew. Away off, this point was but a 
whisper, and red like the tip of a ciga- 
rette against the dark everywhere about; 
then, as it came whizzing back for an- 
other stab, it blazed white hot. The 
noise burned when it struck. At the 
end of the tenth year something began 
to ride herd on this knife-noise which 
swung and stabbed, swung and stabbed 
—that something a coolness which al- 
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ways turned the white, blazing point 
just when it was ready to sear. Yes, it 
was a coolness and it seemed a hand—a 
great, cool hand. For two years more 
Original struggled to break the bonds 
about his own hands—green rawhide 
they were, and tough—so that he might 
feel this saving hand. At last he suc- 
ceeded in freeing one, though the other 
was dead and useless. Very slowly he 
lifted questing fingers, groped and 
clasped that something which warded 


pain from him. “Sure, it’s a hand,” 
Origin al sighed. “Yes, sonny,” came a 
woman’s voice; “‘my hand.” So he 


opened his eyes. It was day. 

Her face was very close above his, and 
he studied it curiously. Original had 
seen very few women in his life; not one 
could he remember who didn’t wear a 
sunbonnet. This woman wore none. 
Her eyes were a sage gray, and large and 
deep; little crow-tracks lay about their 
corners, but did not make them old. 
Her cheeks were round and wind-burnt 
to roughness. The mouth was smiling, 
so of course Original could not know just 
what sort of a mouth it was. But her 
hair—there was a funny thing; it was 
yellow as a new saddle except right in 
the middle, where a broad streak of gray 
slashed through to lose itself in the high 
knot piled atop her head. The boy’s 
eyes rested longest on that gray brand, 
but came back eventually to the eyes, 
which still searched his. 

“You—you run this outfit, ma’am?”’ 
he asked, vaguely. 

“You’re at my ranch, Mister—Mis- 
ter—” 

“Blunt—Bill Blunt, of the original 
Blunt fambly down in Deaf Smith 
County in the Panhandle,” he supplied, 
with a stiffening of pride in his voice. 
He thought he’d caught the word “son- 
ny” back there in the dark, but the 
“Mister” atoned for that error. 

“The boys said you were Original Bill 
when they brought you here last night,” 
the woman commented. “I supposed—” 

“That’s only the trail brand they put 
onto me, maam. My folks is the 
original—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand.” Her eyes 
were smiling, too, now. “But you 
mustn't talk overmuch just now. Just 
rest. 
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In her voice was some soothing qual- 
ity which seemed to Original to be as 
cool as that hand which had fended for 
him—cool and sort of healing. But he 
pushed back the weight of drowsine SS 
long enough to put the question, “Me, 
I got throwed bad, then?” 

“Part of your herd hit my fence 
just a little fence I put around my hay 
lot’’—this apologetically and defensively 
against the cow-puncher’s hatred of the 
fence-builder—‘‘and you took up your 
claim right then and there.” 

“And—Nigger Boy?” 

“Just you drift off to sleep—Mister 
Blunt. Your little hoss ’s gorging him- 
self with oats out in my corral this min- 
ute, sound as a bell.” 

Original sighed once and gave himself 
up. The woman rose from the bunk, 
smoothed the buffalo-robe under the 
tilted chin, and stood looking down into 
the lad’s face. A small, delicately shaped 
face it was; the hands on the curly robe 
were small; his body was undersized 
and appealingly boyish. One of her 
hands went out to push back with a 
touch maternal a raven’s wing of long 
hair that had fallen over his brow. A 
“black Texan” he was; the woman 
knew the breed. “Mister Bill Blunt,” 
she whispered, and the corners of hes 
smiling mouth drooped ever so little 
“of the original Blunt family.” A quick 
lift of the shoulders, as if in deprecation 
of thoughts having no right of place in 
her heart, and she went to the far end 
of the long, log-walled room to prepare 
against the necessity of the day’s busi- 
ness. 

A pail of water with a dipper she set 
handy to the bunk where Original lay; 
bread and meat on a tin plate she placed 
on a stool drawn close. When she had 
pulled on heavy, high-heeled boots and 
settled over her curiously streaked head 
a broad-brimmed felt she turned at the 
door for a last look at the small face 
above the buffalo-robe. She tiptoed 
across the dirt floor on sudden impulse, 
stood looking down for an instant, then 
leaned and brought her lips close to the 
freckled cheek. Some savage repression 
stayed her before her lips touched; hot 
blood coursed her cheeks. She hurried 
away, took down a saddle from its peg, 
and went out to the corral. Her buck- 
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skin saddled, the woman mounted and 
rode swiftly out toward the scored and 
wrinkled battlements of Pumpkin Butte, 
graven deep against the blue of the new 
day. On one of the strings of her saddle 
hung a running iron—that handy ring 
of metal for informal and hasty brand- 
ing which, in the heyday of the “rus- 
tlers,” or cattle-thieves, came to be a 
distinguishing mark of the profession— 
often fatal evidence. 

It was in the half-dark of early eve- 
ning, with the sun’s fading torch set 
over the Big Horns, that she returned. 
When she let down the bars of the corral 
she saw a little huddle of shadow 
propped in a corner formed of the cotton- 
wood logs; Nigger Boy was standing 
over it, nuzzling with strange whicker- 
ings. 

‘“*I—I went and petered out,” Orig- 
inal muttered, shamefacedly. a 
couldn’t go for to th’ow my saddle over 
Nigger Boy nohow. This shoulder—” 

Without a word she stooped and put 
strong arms about him. The boy lied 
feebly against her shoulder as she lifted 
him and carried him into the house to 
lay him in the bunk. Then, with in- 
stinctive thought of protection for mor- 
tification in a boy’s heart, she’ left him 
in the shadows and went out to unsaddle 
her horse and feed the two beasts. 

Original watched her, later, as she 
moved about in. the candle glow at the 
far end of the long room, preparing sup- 
per. The light on her yellow hair threw 
a golden haze down on her face. He 
wondered if it were a pretty face, but he 
had no standards to judge by. How old 
she might be—but there again lack of 
acquaintance with women left him grop- 
ing. His one sure sense was of her gen- 
tleness, her goodness. He believed that 
his mother must have been very like 
this woman, with a soft touch of hands 
and a way of understanding. 

She brought him his plate and sat, with 
hers on her knees, beside him. The 
boy’s first question she answered with a 
reassuring smile. No, the Hashknife 
outht hadn’t deserted him; she’d met 
two of the boys up the trail just that 
afternoon—this was a kindly lie—and 
they'd told her the herd was making to 
range on the Powder River, just fifteen 
miles north. She guessed Original knew 


that already; but maybe he didn’t know 
they were so close to the Powder when 
the stampede came. This intelligence 
seemed to satisfy the boy. With a con- 
scious, professional air, as one cow- 
puncher to another, he began to extol 
the fine qualities of the Hashknife outfit; 
to narrate incidents of the long, six- 
months’ drive up from the Rio Grande— 
the bogging down of sixty head in the 
Washita, the hold-up of ten beeves ex- 
acted by hostile Cheyennes in the Chero- 
kee Strip. Always as he talked the deep, 
Sage-gray eyes were upon him, encour- 
aging. The candle stood some distance 
away on a shelf, but the eyes seemed to 
have a light of their own. Original 
found it so easy to talk to this woman; 
with the riders of the herd he played 
only a listening part. 

**Excuse me, ma’am,” he once inter- 
rupted himself, “but I don’t know your 
name.” 

“They call me’—then, with swift 
emendation—‘“‘You can call me just 
Eliza.” 

“You call me plain Original,” he was 
quick to answer. “‘ Mister’ sounds sort 
of highfalutin’ and like a court o’ law.” 

“What does your mother call you, 
Original?” she asked, her voice a little 
hushed. 

“I disremember exactly; I think it 
was William, though. You see, Miss 
Eliza, she’s been dead—” 

“Oh! Yes, yes, | understand. And 
you’ve been—alone a long time?” 

“Since I was eight, yes, ma’am. My 
father, he went first—in the war. My 
brother Henry’s got his old rim-fire mus- 
ket yet. Henry he moved us all out to 
Deaf Smith County along of a bunch of 
hawgs, and I| began to ride the mail 
when I was fon Original stopped 
in abrupt confusion, realizing that this 
giving of confidences was perhaps an 
unmanly thing. He had never done it 
before, yet that very spirit of easy frank- 
ness which had made the dropping of 
the “mister” comfortable urged that 
he continue. Something in her eyes, so 
like the mother light back in dim mem- 
ory, urged, too. Here was not one to 
laugh at him, one against whom to 
guard secrets. She was a woman, and— 
different. ‘And then when my brother 
Henry wanted me to work for him I 
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ran away. Guess I reckoned working 
for kin wasn’t honest; they wouldn’t 
grind you so hard as reg’lar hired help. 
So I took to punchin’ bulls on a freight- 
team ‘longside Con Presley, which he 
was a fightin’ wildcat, but good to me, 
and afterwards he’s a train - robber. 
Then—” 

The woman sat, chin in hand, and 
heard the story of a waif in the Big 
Country—one growing wild and free as 
a young cougar in the high places. She 
read, too, the clean heart of a boy re- 
vealed unconsciously in the narrative of 
brutal episodes—a pistol fight with the 
smoke of murder swirling about the 
boy’s head, man-hunts in which he had 
joined with all the primal lust of the 
chase. Why was it, she asked herself, 
angrily, and with a touch of horror as if 
against profanation—why was it that 
down in the depths of her some strange 
pain of yearning was stirred—just as 
when she was tempted to kiss the uncon- 
scious cheek and desisted. Those old 
days, when she had lived cleanly, when 
her arms had held a son—oh, why 
wouldn’t those memories stay buried! 
To-morrow he would go out to the range, 
this clean boy, and he would hear— 

“Tell me, Original” — she tried to 
keep her voice flat and drained of feeling 
—‘‘in all these years you’ve been rang- 
ing ’round alone did you ever feel some- 
thing—somebody near you! 

The boy looked sharply up at he r, his 
brows puckered suspiciously. “Did 
you?” he parried by way of feeling her 
out. 

She slowly nodded. For a long minute 
he searched her face as if keen to find 
the first flicker of ridicule, but her eyes 
reassured him. 


“Well, that’s mighty funny,” he ad- 
mitted. “I reckoned I was the only 
plumb idjit—begging your parding, 


Miss Eliza, ma’am—to have such no- 
tions.” 

“Tell me what it is—what do you 
feel?” she gently urged. 

“Well, if you won’t laugh at me—that 
being my reg’lar secret. I’ve never told 
nobody ‘longside of you. But in the Big 


Country there’s some one who sort of 


reg’lates things—iixes up the stars at 
night and makes the piny woods to 
mourn when the night winds blow, and 
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asks the coyotes to howl when there’s 
nobody to howl at. Sometimes this here 
some one’s so near and strong you can 
hear him talking to you; sometimes he’s 
far away as the ocean. I don’t reckon to 
know much about him, though. It’s 
more feeling than plumb knowing.” 

“What do you call that some one, 
Original?” 

“Not much of anything, Miss Eliza. 
I call him It, which it don’t seem like to 
be a decent enough word at all.” 

“T call Him God,” she put in, simply. 

“Oh, but God’s different,” the boy 
denied. ‘‘He’s the Methody parson’s 
friend, and He never comes close enough 
for a rough man like me to tie onto.” 
This was said with a conscious air of 
sophistication that pleaded for the frank 
of genuineness. 

The woman with the gray brand felt 
a knot tighten in her throat. One of her 
hands crept over the ouffalo-robe to 
find and close over the small, hot hand 
lying there, and in simple sincerity she 
began to talk of the Creator, His works. 
She talked not as woman to man-——the 
artless pretensions of Mister Bill Blunt 
had long since been thrown over—but as 
mother to son. ‘The wildling, with the 
raven ‘wing falling over his eyes, found 
the spirit of the telling sweet as the 
wonder of the words. Here was memory 
of that far time when a mother’s knee 
was the gate to vision-land made alive 
again. She talked, and the candle 
burned low in its tin sconce. In the end 
Original of his own thought rose, gath- 
ered the spare buffalo-robe in his arms, 
and walked, a bit unsteadily, out to the 
dugout shed where sweet hay made the 
dark odorous. She followed to the cabin 
door to light him to the haymow, and 
as he passed her there on the door-step 
she leaned a little toward him, her heart 
constricted. 

The boy paused for an instant, his 
eyes meeting hers. Then, “Good night, 
Miss Eliza.” 

“Good night, 
pered. 

At dawn he was on Nigger Boy, ready 
to follow the broad trail of the Hash- 
knife herd across country to its grazing- 
slace. He looked down at the yellow 
Pead with its strange slash of gray there 
by his saddle-horn, and very awkwardly 


Original,” she whis- 
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he put out his hand. ‘You've been 
owerful good to me, Miss Eliza,” 
[ murmured, “and I sure would ad- 
mire to come and see you right soon— 
that is, if you want me. You—you talk 
to me so wonderful.” 

*“Come soon, Original.” She caught 
his hand with firm fingers. “‘And—and 
what men say on the range—what they 
say you won't believe.” The note of 
pleading even more than the words and 
the surprise of the outburst left the boy 
without an answer. He withdrew his 
hand, pressed in his knees, and Nigger 
Boy bounded out to the open. 

Original turned at the far corner of the 
corral to wave his hand; a wave was 
returned him. ‘Then, west and north 
toward the far-flung blue of the Big 
Horns, gem clear through the crystal 
lens of the morning, he turned his pony. 
The track of the herd was laid down 
like a yellow carpet strip over the swell- 
ing crests of divides in the distance—a 
mere worm traii in the immensity of the 
Big Country. Far out and away stood 
the carved pillars of grotesque buttes, 
buttressing the sky. A rowdy wind 
searched his lungs, filled all his body 
with vigor mounting to giddiness. Ex- 
ulting, Original rose in his stirrups and 
his eyes swept a horizon of a hundred 
miles. ‘‘O God!’ he cried. ‘“‘O God, 
] know you ’ 

Truly, as Miss Eliza had said, he 
found the herd spread out between the 
valley walls of the Powder—dapple and 
dun specks against the brown immen- 
sity. A noisy welcome greeted him from 
the wagon. He found himself almost a 
hero, for he had turned the herd in mid- 
stampede “and druv clean through a 
nester’ s fence.’ 

“Good kid!” roared Shinnery Luke, as 
he threw an arm over Original’s thin 
shoulder. “ But, boys, we hadn’t ought 
’a’ left my podner to be nussed by the 
Pinto Filley—us hearing what we’ve 
heard since, an’ him the innocent child 
what he is.” Guffaws following sent the 
blood to Original’s cheeks. 

“Which some of the boys from K C 
home ranch was a-tellin’ us,” put in 
another, “‘she used to wear rings— 
diming rings— when she was dancing 
in a honkey-tonk over in Buffalo. But 
the ring she wears now is tied onto her 


saddle—a handy ring for to burn out 
other people’s brands with. The same as 
does her merry companions, the rustlers 
of the Teapot Spout.’ 

“It’s a lie! A damn’d lie!” Original 
shouted, desperately. The fresh mem- 
ory of the night before, its wonderful 
communion, cried in outrage. 

Shinnery Luke cast a swift glance of 
admonition about the circle as he patted 
the boy’s shoulder. “* Which goes double 
with Shinnery Luke so long as you says 
it, Original,” he assured, and that was 
an end to the ragging. 

Original took his accustomed place in 
the outfit’s routine, made easier by the 
decision of the trail boss to linger awhile 


against idlieeey to ne Coes Agency a 
hundred miles north. Other great herds 
to east and west, from Sioux Pass in the 
Big Horns to the Montana and Dakota 
lines, shared with the F'ashknife the 
wide bounty of the Big C .untry. Miles 
counted by the score were no bar to 
visiting back and forth between camps. 
From the cow-punchers of the country, 
who wintered there with permanent 
herds, the recent arrivals gleaned gossip 
of the range—salt tales of impromptu 
justice following offhand offenses. /Most 
of these stories, and the ones aring 
quickest Original’s imagination, were of 
the rustlers of the Teapot Spout—that 
inaccessible cahon on the fringe of the 
Big Horns whose rock-walled meadows 
nurtured hundreds of stolen cattle. 
With their confederates “‘on the out- 
side” these outlaws preyed at will upon 
the scattered thousands of the range 
herds, and with none to hinder. There 
was vague talk from home ranch to 
camp of what “the vigilantes” would do 
in the way of “‘cleaning up the rustlers,” 
but none knew whence the destroyers 
would come, nor when. 

Slackening of work and discipline, be- 
cause the herd was on range instead of 
following trail, favored Original’s scheme 
to fulfil his promise of a visit to Miss 
Eliza. He fabricated an excuse to ride 
over to the K C ranch on Red Fork, 
received the trail boss’s permission, and, 
coming in from herd at four o'clock, 
changed saddles to Nigger Boy and was 
off. The fifteen miles back to the cabin 
of the woman with the yellow hair were 
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each a bead to be told in adoration, so 
did he glorify this single one in all his 
years of drifting'who had reached out 
to him an understanding hand for 
guidance. He topped a rise behind 
her cabin just as the fiery rim of the 
sun was biting into the crest of the 
mountains. 

The corral was empty when he rode 
up to the dooryard, but he unsaddled 
Nigger Boy and entered the cabin. He 
was cooking a supper, after the free code 
of the new land’s hospitality, when he 
heard hoof-beats outside. Original 
stepped to the door just as Miss Eliza 
drew rein at the corral bars. Even as she 
hailed him the woman dropped one 
gauntleted hand down to cover a small 
iron ring hanging from a string of her 
saddle; her gesture was swift, protec- 
tive. Original noted it, but in the 
dusk he could not see what she was 
hiding. 

Supper was a gossipy affair, on Orig- 
inal’s part at least. He told of his 
triumphant return to camp, carefully 
eliding the hurt of the rough jests that 
had greeted him. As one old in the 
legend of the country, he spoke glibly of 
the Teapot Spout gang, and the ven- 
geance that must soon be done by the 
vigilantes. Eagerness of the hunter 
fired his recital; he would be one of those 
silent riders when they went forth to 
execute justice. Miss Eliza heard him 
in silence, and when the meal was 
finished and they seated themselves in 
the doorway her lips were still mute. 
Original, sobered by her silence, yet 
knowing not the cause of it, looked up 
to the flower gold of stars and a thought 
came to him. 

“Tell me some more about Him, Miss 
Eliza, ma’am,” he ventured, in an awed 
voice. 

She took one of his hands between hers 
with a quick, mothering gesture and be- 
gan to talk, her eyes on the stars. The 
oneness of all the world with the Fash- 
ioner up there; the beauty of good; the 
joy of a clean heart and an open mind— 
all this she told in words simple as the 
heart that heard them. Then, phrase 
by phrase, Original learned the Lord’s 
Prayer. “For prayer, Original, is the 
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last and most comfortable thing in all 
the world.” 

When it was late and the boy stood at 
the door, bridle over arm, she looked 
into his face with eyes of clairvoyance. 
“Remember, Original,” she said, very 
low, “‘nobody can take from you what | 
have given; no—never.” Then she bent 
and kissed him. 

He was five miles back on the trail to 
camp when the dark ahead began to 
pulse strangely. Drawing rein, he lis- 
tened. Hoof-beats, many and rapid, and 
drawing nearer. The boy swung off the 
trail and into a little coulee, whence he 
could see without being seen. Five 
horsemen, riding low and swiftly, swept 
by; they were dim and unsubstantial in 
the starlight. Something latent lay in 
this apparition of the might; the dark 
was spawning a mystery. Back on the 
trail again, Original pondered this cir- 
cumstance of the five hurrying riders. 
Why the dash through the dark—and 
by five? One would be a messenger, but 
five—? Where were they bound? K C 
did not lie in this direction, nor Buffalo. 
But one ranch lay back there, and 
that 

Fear throttled him. Flash of conjec 
ture became heavy as fact. He whirled 
Nigger Boy about and laid him on a 
bitter gallop over the back trail. As he 
rode the boy caught his breath in stran- 
gled gasps. Vainly he tried to recall the 
words of that prayer so lately learned, 
feeling now its great need. He could only 
lift tear-blinded eyes to the stars and 
mutter over and over a single invocation, 
““O God please!” Little hills rose and 
fell under Nigger Boy’s flying hoofs. 
Ghosts of the sage fluttered past in 
steady flight. Now the Little Poison 
was splashed through, and now the last 
divide was topped. He came to the 
corral front, all marked and scored by 

fresh hoof-prints—to the dooryard. 

The cabin door stood open. A broken 
candle lay on the sill, but there was no 
light within. Original called. No an- 
swer. He rode slowly around the cabin, 
the corral—then down to the cotton- 
wood thicket by the dry run. 

There he found Miss Eliza, hanging 
from a high limb. 
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T may be that we are witnessing in 
these sad latter days the end of the 
oldest art in the world—the art which 

the childhood of the race employed to 
make its dreams of self appear in mimic 
acts, and to utter its inward imaginings 
of love and war in the earliest syllabling 
of the anthropoidal emotions. This may 
be the fatal hour of the written drama’s 
return to the primordial mime as it was 
before the passions spoke, but laughed 
themselves to scorn in scenes as inarticu- 
late as those now thrown upon the screen 
in the moving- picture houses where 


The eyes are made the fools o’ the other 
senses, 
Or else worth all the rest. 


This would not be so strange, so impos- 
sible, in a time when civilization itself 
seems crashing to ruin, and one of the 
greatest empires of the world has for- 
saken the polite usages of Christian 
homicide for a riot of bloodshed “which 
it were gross flattery to call”” Hunnish. 
But what is strangest is that this tragi- 
cal apprehension has been left haunt- 
ing us from our pleasure in a group 
of very charming books celebrating the 
art of the theater now apparently threat- 
ened by the gross and palpable triumph 
of the picture-show. Never has that 
art seemed so beautiful, so wonderful, as 
it is made to seem in these essays which 
treat of it by the artists themselves and 
by the dramatists who create their 
opportunity and the critics who cen- 
sure their performance. 

To descend in fear and trembling 
from these high-horsed impersonali- 
ties to something like the pedestrian 
pace of the every-day reviewer, we will 
explain that the books we mean have 
been edited by Professor Brander Mat- 
thews for the Columbia University 
Press, and in their range they include 
studies of the imperiled art (if it is actu- 


ally imperiled) by Lope de Vega, by 
Talma, by Irving, by Coquelin, by Bron- 
son Howard, by Henry James, by Brune- 
tiére, by Sir Henry Arthur Jones, and 
not least, though last, but for some 
good reasons first, by Mr. William 
Gillette. 

This actor-dramatist’s essay seems 
to us of prime value because it is the 
work of a really unique actor-drama- 
tist who was born amidst every Puri- 
tanic refusal and denial of the theater, 
and who stepped upon the stage with 
all of Hartford, Conn.’s nature clinging 
about him and withholding him. But 
he had in peculiar measure the strange 
gift of knowing what he wished to do; 
and his knowledge was not the less clear 
and intense because his wish was two- 
fold, namely, to act plays and to make 
plays. It is not necessary to inquire 
which he wished more to do; it is enough 
that he knew how to do both with in- 
stinctive intelligence. His job here is to 
elucidate that prime miracle of acting, 
“The Illusion of the First Time ”’—that 
is, the impression which the actor must 
constantly give the spectator that he is 
doing the thing he acts and says as if he 
were acting and saying it from the au- 
thor of his being and not from the 
author of his part. This is the supreme 
office of the player’s art, and in enforcing 
the fact as with the poignant subtlety 
and proverbial plainness of a needle- 
pointed pike-staff, Mr. Gillette makes 
us perceive how far his art surpasses 
other arts as a living thing, and how it 
does its incomparable effect in its very 
evanescence like a pulsation of the 
northern lights. 

Bronson Howard’s “ Autobiography of 
a Play” falls below the valueof this essay 
somewhat as dramaturgy falls below 
drama. He does indeed make you love 
his unselfish biddableness i in letting one 
change overtake another in his once 
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most popular play of “The Banker’s 
Daughter,” w hich he gave successfully to 
American audiences in Chicago, then 
adapted to the prejudices of the English 
for a second success in L ondon, and then 
reshaped to the taste of the metropolitan 
playgoer from the New York hotels and 
newspaper offices. These chi inges did not 


exceed the number of changes which 
Shakespeare made in “Hamlet,” and it 
is not pertinent to observe that “The 


Banker's Daughter” was not “Hamlet” 
when all was done. Mr. Howard was a 
most conscientious and sagacious play- 
wright, all the same, and his long sover- 
eignty in our theater was generously 
to the advantage of our drama. We our- 
selves think that his art found its climax 
in “Shenandoah,” still the most original 
of our dramatic works. His war drama 
generally was the source of Mr. Gillette’s 
more finely felt work in “Held by the 
Enemy” and “Secret Service,” but 
“Shenandoah” was at least more logical 
than “Secret Service.”” Almost neces- 
sarily these plays were broadly romantic 
in motive. Such reality as they had was 
in their natural characterization amidst 
impossible conditions. ‘The thrills in 
Mr. Gillette’s work were keener; we 
remember no thrills in our playgoing 
experience keener than that imparted by 
the hand of the supposititious corpse as 
it falls really dead when the escaping 
prisoner is carried out, face covered, ona 
stretcher. That was as far as a thing of 
that sort could go. To be sure it came 
short of certain things in Shakespeare 
and Ibsen, and was too almost a coup 
de théatre. 

Mr. Augustus Thomas’s introduction 

Howard’s study is very interesting, 
and the preface by Mr. Arliss to ag" 
Gillette’s profounder study is worthy « 
that worthier piece of psychological re- 
search. But, of course, by far the most 
splendid piece of literature among the 
introductions is Henry James’s irides- 
cent essay on Coquelin. It seems to 
leave poor Coquelin so little to say of his 
art that it is as if he consciously gave up 
the game and devoted himself, indig- 
nantly and pathetically, to the resent- 
ment of the actor’s social position in 
France —the monstrous anomaly by 
which that veriest of all artists suffers in 
the republic of our day a sort of medi- 
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eval, sort of monarchical, sort of monk- 
ish exclusion from the highest civic 
honors. But for the great comedian’s 
almost heartbroken telling we should 
scarcely know of the indignity which he 
resents not only for himself, but for all 
the great actors who have shed luster on 
the name of France. Though the come- 
dian has so little to say for his art, that 
little is so much more luminous than all 
the essayist’s glowing phrase that we 
must indulge our wonder and delight 
in them by giving his very words. “In 
the first place,” he says, “what is art, 
and what do we understand by it, if not 
the interpretation of nature and of 
truth, more or less tinged by a peculiar 
light, which does not alter the propor- 
tions, but yet marks the salient features, 
heightens their colors, displays their 
fidelity to nature, so that our minds are 
more deeply and forcibly affected by 
them? Is it not the actor’s duty to cast 
this light? The poet has for his material, 
words; the sculptor, marble or bronze; 
the painter, and canvas; the 
musician, sounds; but the actor is his 
own material. To exhibit a thought, an 
image, a human portrait, he works upon 
himself. He is his own piano, he strikes 
his own strings, he molds himself like 
wet clay, he paints himself!” 

Talma says nothing better than this; 
and Irving, introducing Talma, says 
nothing better of the art and the nature 
of it which unite him with Talma in a 
common knowledge and a mutual sense. 
The dramatist and the dramatic critic 
are importantly contrasted in the case 
of Brunetiére’s essay on “‘The Law of 
the Drama” and Sir Henry Arthur 
Jones’s polemic introducing it. But 
Brunetiére scarcely makes us care 
whether he believes or not that the 
motive power of the drama is will upon 
will, and he gains what hold upon our in- 
terest he gets through the contrast of 
his dogma with Sir Henry’s more con- 
vincing doctrine that the drama is the 
effect of pure determinism, as life itself 
so often seems. We turn willingly from 
both these arguments to Talma’s simple 
and modest words which are apparently 
more about his precursor Lekain than 
about himself. - This great actor, in 
speaking for himself instead of for others, 
has the effect of speaking of matters 
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untouched before, and produces the “‘il- 
lusion of the first time” concerning what 
he says. The sublimely voluminous 
Lope de Vega falls below l alma in value, 
and he addresses a less vital interest in 
us. Like Bronson Howard, he tells 
how plays are made, and made popular, 
not how they are to be interpreted, 
which seems the great thing threatened 
by the lapse of the drama to the panto- 
mime. It re mi iins for some future Lope 
to treat of “The New Art of Making 
Movies in this Age,” but will he address 
his discourse, say, to the American 
Academy in such august phrase as Lope 
used to the Academy at Madrid? “You 
command me, noble spirits, flower of 
Spain—who in this Congress and re- 
nowned academy will in short space of 
time surpass not only the assemblies of 
Italy, but also Athens, where in the 
Lyceum of Plato was seen high conclave 
of philosophers—to write you an art of 
the play which is to-day acceptable to 
the taste of the crowd.” 

Stately and beautiful words indeed, 
but too loose a fit for any author of two 
thousand motives for the reel, though 
this pantomime of our day, in its abso- 
lute conventions, is so near the two thou- 
sand plays of Lope. His essay is well 


worth reading for its simplicity and 
modesty, though it can teach the 
intending playwright nothing vital. 


Che good Lope is as mindful of his public 
and what it “wants when it wants it” 
as Bronson Howard himself, and, for the 
matter of that, William Shakespeare 
himself. Professor Matthews by the ex- 
cellent sufficiency of his introduction 
leaves us little more to say of the author, 
and throughout the w hole eight of these 
instructive books his well-skilled hand 
and full-knowledged mind are present in 
judicious comment which renders the 
whole matter of them more agreeable 
and valuable. 

We wish he could have added to the 
actual group an eighth essay entirely his 
own on that tragical possibility which 
has been harassing us from the beginning 
of these maunderings. More than once 
we have approached it, and then started 
back from it in renewed dismay, but, 
waiting Professor Matthews’s more mas- 
terly inquiry, we will venture once more 
to deal, in fear and trembling, with the 
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dread question whether we are not at a 
fatal pass with the drama and the thea- 
ter as we yet have them. It is with due 
sense of our own measure of guilt in hav- 
ing too hopefully hailed the enemy of 
both that we forbode the hour when 
possibly the player’s art will fall before 
the might of the insensate reel as the 
engraver’s art fell before the magic of 
the half-tone process. In a single night, 
almost in a moment, that art, full of 
intelligence, and varied a thousandfold 
by experience and tradition, vanished 
before! the wonderful inventions which 
mirrored on the printed page the very 
lines of the over-artist, while the engraver 
had only translated them. But the 
theory and practice of the translation had 
reached their highest perfection when 
their last day dawned, and the engravers 
went roaming the world, with their help- 
less burins in their hands, for any em- 
ploy that would give them board and 
lodging. 

The dread question is whether the art 
or the actor is in some such mortal case. 
Is the movie about to do with acting 
the effect which the half-tone did with 
engraving? Has not the mechanical 
pantomime in fact already pushed the 
drama from its stool and climbed into 
it? This ruthless invader shows more 
like the primordial mime which the 
drama long ago displaced than like the 
softened and gentled descendant of it, 
which every modern nation has known 
as pantomime, and which we had in 
our thought when at the coming of 
the moving picture we so hopefully 
hailed it as the restoration of that 
kindly mode of mirth. But the moving 
picture has come destroying, not restor- 
ing. It has so effectually displaced even 
the immemorial marionette in the land 
of its birth and every other land where 
it followed the Italian race that now 
not even its squeaking or wabbling 
ghost haunts the world. With our- 
selves it has wrought like havoc with 
the form of histrionic art familiarly, too 
familiarly, known as the stunt, so that 
where a hundred turns delighted the ear 
and eye scarce one artist now revolves in 
them upon the variety screen. There are 
still variety theaters, brave circuits 


where the stunt seems to hold its own, 
but far the greater number of such 
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houses are abandoned wholly to the 
movies, or, if not wholly, offer three reels 
to one poor turn, in which the ‘living 
actor steals back to give his flesh-and- 
blood expression of some dramatic con- 
ception. Numerically, he would be as 
one against a million persons of the 
reel, who would be multiplied again by 
a myriad of mute shadows on the screen. 
In every town and city the moving pic- 
ture pushes its invasion, backed by ap- 
parently inexhaustible capital, and fa- 
vored by the conquered masses of 
men, of women, and of chiidren who 
rejoice in its dominion and _ offer 
it perpetual tribute of dimes and half- 
dimes. 

The worst of it is that no one can 
deny the wonder of this new form of the 
world-old mime. It is of a truly miracu- 
lous power and scope; there seems noth- 
ing that it cannot do, except convince 
the taste and console the spirit. These 
highest offices are beyond the necro- 
mantic agency which can rest the body 
and enable the mind to “bobulate in a 
vacuum,” where it will have the com- 
pany of innumerable other minds in 
bodies drugged to a sort of torpor by the 
reel which asks no co-operation of the 
intellect forthe enjoyment of the events 
thrown upon the screen. It does all that 
money can do, but its limit seems strictly 
financial, and within its bounds are not 
the things which money cannot buy: 
as inspiration, as the personal equation, 
as the illusion of the first time. We had 
called it the new form of pantomime, 
and once we hoped that it was to carry 
pantomime to that divine ultimate ef- 
fect which some most beautiful panto- 
mime ever seen gave the hope of. But 
the moving picture is no more capable of 
the inspired moments of Pilar Morin 
than of the touch beyond the reach of 
art and yet so gloriously within the 
scope of Fechter, of Duse, of Salvini, 
of Jefferson, of Bernhardt, of Ellen 
Terry, of Sadi Yacco. 

Will this disappointing monster, this 
Frankenstein pieced together with in- 
exhaustible patience from the charnel of 
a dead art by the sorcery of inexhausti- 
ble capital, will it yet somehow get itself 
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a soul and really live? In the mean 
time where will its ravage of the theater 
pause or end? This necromancy in- 
corporate d, syndicate d, does whatever 
Capit: il does in every other great indus- 
trial enterprise: it “gives work,” and 
giving work it becomes the master, and 
the proletariat in its keeping multiplies 
enormously. It goes to the theater, 


that home of the most beautiful art, 
and bids against it for the artists’ 
liberty, their individuality, their in- 


itiative, or all of these that is left them 
by the manager. From men and women, 
such as the manager has left them, it 
turns them to automatons. Under its 
rule, which “‘ gives work,” and to most of 
them probably better board and lodging 
than they have had before, they are 
herded in an absolute obedience to what- 
ever place it will, where they no longer 
play a part, but the part of a part, as 
the artisan who once made the whole of 
a thing now, at the command of the 
captains of industry, makes a piece of it. 
The movie comes to the stars of the 
theater as well as to these poor asteroids, 
and buys their beauty and their power 
for a moment of the film, extinguishing 
the soul in them, as any one may see 
who has eyes to see, which the myriads 
daily and nightly looking at them have 
not. 

If the theater which we lately had is 
gone, what of the drama which we had 
begun, or almost be gun, to have? Will 
the capitalized black art corrupt the 
dramatist as it has corrupted the actor? 
As yet it does not seem so, and there is 
a measure of hope left in the very bad- 
ness, the indescribable worthlessness. of 
the picture-play which most delights the 
picture-playgoers, which they demand 
and which they will have: gross, foolish 
fables, fished up out of the dregs of out 
semi-civilization, compact of crime and 
lust and dedicated to ignorance of life 
and its perpetuation. As yet the movie 
demands nothing of the dramatist; and 
there is still a chance for the noble 
art, which these studies of it by Talma, 
by Irving, by Coquelin, by James, by 
William Gillette must commend to the 
wonder and worship of all readers. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


HE ouija-board, after a _ period 
of comparative desuetude, has 
again come into prominence 

through a book recently published, pur- 
porting to contain poems, plays, and 
stories, communicated through that 
magical mechanical device by Patience 
Worth, an Englishwoman who lived, 
evidently in a rural environment, some 
three centuries ago, to Mrs. John R. 
Curran, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Caspar S. Yost, who compiles the 
volume, giving liberal extracts from Pa- 
tience Worth’s literary communications, 
and commenting upon the unusual 
aspects of this “psychic mystery,” is 
the director of the St. Lowis Globe- 
Democrat—presumably, therefore, a man 
of experience in practical affairs and 
conversant with general literature. To 
him, simply as a journalist, this surpris- 
ing phenomenon, with whose unfolding 
during the last three years he has been 
closely familiar, is a capital “story”; 
and his comment shows that he is inter- 
ested in it as something much more than 
that, in its deeper significance as appeal- 
ing to a larger curiosity, intellectual and 
psychical. 

Mr. Yost presents a small proportion 
of the vast accumulation of fictional, po- 
etic, and dramatic material with inter- 
lusive conversations, translated through 
the ouija-board to Mrs. Curran, spelled 
out by her through the pointer, with 
infinite patience, we were about to say, 
but—as the pointer went on just the 
same while she was conversing with curi- 
ous guests—let us rather say, with 
marvelous facility. He presents just 
enough of all this to fill out for us, with 
the aid of his supplementary comment, 
the portraiture of Patience Worth, and 
to acquaint us with what he calls the 
literary quality of her communications. 

We have ourselves used this term “‘lit- 
erary,” quite inadvertently, we think, 
as designating this kind of deliverance. 


If we mean by that term to indicate any 
conscious manipulation of material, any 
constructive art, or premeditated effects 
of imagery or style, it would detract 
from Mrs. Curran’s sincerity, in which 
we have absolute faith. For that mat- 
ter, the great body of creative literature 
is unliterary. No one would call Shake- 
speare literary, or be able to convict him 
of conscious premeditation even in his 
conceits, which were an inevitable assim- 
ilation of the mental mood of his time. 

We are assured that Mrs. Curran 
never had any literary experience out- 
side of her private correspondence, and 
we may well believe that, if we were 
admitted to that intimacy, we should 
find no clue to this Patience Worth 
familiarity—not even at odd moments 
when she was half dozing and off her 
guard. For here we have to deal with a 
quite other kind of “familiar” than that 
encountered in one’s actual acquaint- 
ances or friends, and with “gossip” of 
a stranger sort. Here, too, the possi- 
bilities for surprise are allowed an in- 
conceivably wider field, not being con- 
fined to the limited scope of actual 
contacts or of associations linked with 
conscious memories of these. 

But what does the world ever see or 
know of the disciplinary exercises of its 
greatest masters in creative literature? 
Did any one ever see Homer or Shake- 
speare small? Homer may sometimes 
nod, but nobody ever caught him at 
those preliminary exercises—perhaps he 
was entirely relieved of these by the 
Cyclic Poets whose stories he creatively 
assimilated, as Shakespeare poetically 
re-created his borrowed plays. Still 
these poets had a discipline not open to 
observation, and drew from invisible 
and exhaustless sources. Some of our 
modern poets, stimulated by a more dis- 
tinctively literary atmosphere, have 
been tempted to premature effort—pre- 
mature, not because of their youth, but 
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because the effort has been outwardly 
prompted and has lacked spontaneity. 
Even so great a master of the poetic art 
as Tennyson wrote “‘early’’ poems which 
his more developed sensibility rejected. 

We should not venture anything so 
absurd as a comparison of “Patience 
Worth” with any of the masters of lit- 
erature, in prose or verse; neither, we 
are sure, would Mr. Yost, who is con- 
fronting a mystery, not a miracle of art. 
It is the mystery he seeks to impress 
upon his readers, emphasizing its inex- 
plicability, making it seem impossible of 
solution save by the complete elimina- 
tion of Mrs. Curran’s personality from 
any other than a mediatorial capacity. 
This subordinate relation to the phe- 
nomenon is assumed by Mrs. Curran, 
though unconsciously she may be as 
really the principal as any one ever is in 
creative imaginings or in dreams. In 
the terminology of “‘ Psychic Research,” 
she is technically a “medium” under 
“control,” but the psychologist is not 
bound by these terms. To him this 
mystery is a common wonder—as com- 
mon as genius. 

For genius, though usually associated 
with eminent individual creations in art 
and literature, is a generic term, appli- 
cable to every source not otherwise 
definable—to the springs of all native, 
spontaneous, creative manifestations in 
life or nature. The term, in this wide 
use, generally conveys a geistlike, haunt- 
ing, obsessional implication, but it is 
equally applicable to transcendent intui- 
tion. It inhabits two realms—one of 
shadows, the other of illuminations. 
Thus the study of human genius in its 
essential quality—apart from any spe- 
cial application of the term resulting 
from a comparatively modern classifica- 
tion—r ‘solves itself into a considera- 
tion, on the one hand, of our basic 
human nature, in racial variations, in its 
recrudescence with each successive gen- 
eration, and taking into account the 
still occult operation of heredity—and, 
on the other hand, of our psychical 
evolution. 

These two firmaments are as distinct 
as those of land and sky, but not more 
divorced then they. Nor, in the human 
case, which involves progressive mental 
development, is it possible to consider 
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either of these independently of the in- 
termediate field of consciousness—we 
might as well attempt to banish our 
whole wakeful existence; but we can, at 
any moment of this progressive develop- 
ment, partially succeed in confining our 
view of humanity to what, at that mo- 
ment, it is by virtue of native, dormant, 
and occult natural elements and im- 
pulses not due to arbitrary volition, and 
which we relegate to the field of sub- 
consciousness; also to what it is by 
virtue of the illumination of creative 
Reason or, as Bergson calls it, supra- 
conscious intuition—equally beyond vo- 
litional control. 

If the moment chosen were the pres- 
ent one, it would still be a moment of 
wonder, though of a very different kind 
of wonder from that disclosed in any 
moment of primitive, ancient, medieval, 
or at all remotely modern humanity. 
The supra-conscious side of it has 
steadily gained upon the subconscious. 
Heredity, in paths we cannot trace, still 
works in the darkness, but the shadows 
have been transformed—especially those 
shaped by creative imagination in alli- 
ance with religious faith. We are nearer 
to primitive humanity than those of 
intermediary generations have been in 
one thing at least—in that we regard the 
dark as friendly. In so far as our linger- 
ing superstitions are not wholly trivial, 
they are dominaved, as our native tem- 
peraments are, by our sympathies. 

We submit, not stoically, but cheer- 
fully, to our “controls,” natural and 
psychical, and make of them matters 
of study and even of social entertain- 
ment, as our grandmothers did over a 
sop of leaves left in their teacups. This 
latter sort of séance served as a turning- 
point from the horrors of the Salem 
witchcraft season. 

Beginning with the table-tipping epi- 
demic which, originating in Rochester, 
New York, in 1848, spread over the 
greater part of America and Europe, 
modern Spiritualism, in the various 
forms it has assumed—of hypnotic 
trances, automatic writing, etc.—has not 
developed manifestations that can be 
classed under the head of demonology, 
along with the earlier phenomena of 
divination, sorcery, and necromancy. 
Seldom have these manifestations shown 
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the violent hysteria and wild frenzy of 
the Delphic priestess. They could hard- 
ly be associated with the ancient under- 
world or the Dantesque Inferno; and, 
except for some rare and peculiarly in- 
teresting instances of apparently hered- 
itary obsession—such as those recorded 
by Maeterlinck—they are not as sug- 
gestive of the night-side of human na- 
ture as some of the imaginings in prose 
and verse of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The trance-mediums, on the contrary, 
have, since the Divine Revelations of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, been concerned 
more with illuminations than with shad- 
ows, seeking to derive uplifting knowl- 
edge from celestial spheres and supernal 
intelligences; and, altogether, they have 
given no glimpses of the under side of 
things or of human strangeness, such as 
abound in some of Shakespeare’s plays, 
in a few of the novels of Dickens and 
Thomas Hardy, and in De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
and his Suspiria de Profundis. There is 
more of the occult in Maeterlinck’s plays 
than in all the records he has given us of 
“psychic” manifestations. 

The “illuminations” thus mysteri- 
ously derived, in the automatic deliver- 
ances that have taken a written form, 
have been obvious, and, on the whole, 
boresomely tedious, suggesting no alli- 
ance with genius, in either the special 
or generic application of the term. These 
writings attributed to Patience Worth 
are exceptional—especially the poems. 
Notwithstanding an intolerable deal of 
chaff and the extravagantly overdone 
archaism, we find gleams of genius. 

In some of the poetry we are reminded 
of Emily Dickinson’s quaint and subtle 
imaginings, and, in most of it, of con- 
temporary vers libre, at its best and at 
its worst. The illusion of a personality 
belonging to a period three centuries ago 
is very consistently sustained, though no 
feature of that past, as presented, apart 
from the quaintness of speech, has any 
significance or impressiveness. There 1s 
here a suggestion of hereditary obses- 
sion. But there is another “Patience 
Worth” in fiction, casually mentioned in 
an early chapter of Mary Johnston’s 
To Have and To Hold, as the name of a 


waiting-woman in whose dress and un- 
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der whose name her mistress, the hero- 
ine of that novel, suddenly fled from 
England, taking that waiting-woman’s 
place as one of a party of maids signed 
to ship for Jamestown, to be sold as 
wives to Virginia planters. This was in 
1621—pat to the time of this “ Patience 
Worth” of Mrs. Curran’s ouija-board. 
Miss Johnston’s novel was published 
in 1900. When in July, 1913, the ouija- 
board announced the strange visitor— 
“Many moons ago I lived. Again I 
come. Patience Worth my name’’— 
may not some shadowy reminiscence of 
the name have been lodged in one of 
those “crannies”’ of Mrs. Curran’s mind 
which the visitor, in one of her conversa- 
tions, says she “did to seek”? The 
name—in this case merely the nomints 
umbra—is nothing, save as associated 


with that particular period in the past 
which the record is supposed to reflect, 
though in reality it is a reflex of no past 
actuality, but of Mrs. Curran’s sensibil- 
ity, which is by no means to be identified 
with her individual experience. 


Sensibility is itself a sufficiently inex- 
plicable mystery. It is not a summation 
of the conscious moments of individual 
experience, but a dynamic storage, draw- 
ing from we know not what sources and 
depths of the Beyond. 

The fabric of our day’s actual experi- 
ence is mercifully undone in sleep, and 
our dreams are, in part, made up of the 
wreckage and, in part, of re-created de- 
sire. Death is a completer undoing, of 
which only the wreckage is visible, and 
our psychical re searches disclose only 
mortal vestiges in our own shadowy 
imaginings—not the fashion of re-crea- 
tion. The unborn, reaching forward to 
incarnation, seem really to have potency 
with us, not the discarnate. Our study 
of abnormal physiological and mental 
operations has contributed to our knowl- 
edge of the normal, but not to our 
comprehension of the life to come. 

All our devices to artificially simulate 
the normal processes of undoing, to per- 
mit a free field for auto-suggestion, 
cannot reproduce the wonder incident to 
the mastery of life itself over us, or 
rather in us. We have yet to fathom the 
mystery of our “controls.” 
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Two Minds in the Matter 


BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


ScENE: A drawing-room. 

Time: Afternoon. 
Mr. MANNING ts discovered, waiting. 
Mrs. EMMONS enters, and comes fore ard. 


Mrs. Emmons (holding out both hands). 
Billy! 

Mr. MAnnine (rising). Teresa! 

[They stand motionless for a second 
or two, their hands closely inter- 
r lasped. 

Mrs. Emmons (recovering her poise). If 
you're quite through with my hand, Billy, 
I’ll start making tea. Match? Thanks. 
(She lights the alcohol-lamp.) Now if the ket- 
tle will only condescend to boil— Oh, do sit 
down! You're so big, and you stamp around 
so, and I never could replace these Crown 
Derby teacups. 

Mr. MANNING (drawing up a chair). | 
wasn’t sure that I’d find you in on such a 
glorious day. 

Mrs. Emmons. I had a slight headache, 
and the concert programme didn’t attract 
me. (4 pause.) It was good of you to come, 
Billy. (4 pause.) I appreciate it tremen- 
dously. 

Mr. MANNING (appearing surprised). But 
why shouldn’t I come! It’s been an average 
of every other day for a year now. 

Mrs. Emmons (sitting up very straigh’). 
[here isn’t some awful misunderstanding, 
Billy? (Nervously twisting her handkerchief 
into a ball.) Because if there is, I couldn’t 
forgive myself—ever. 

Mr. Manninc. Misunderstanding! About 
what? 

Mrs. Emmons (desperately). My letter 

Mr. Manninec. Yes? 

Mrs. Emmons. I sent it by special deliv- 
ery yesterday. I supposed, of course, that 
you had received it. 

Mr. Mannine. I did. (He takes out hi 
pocket-book and extracts a letter from it.) Here 
you are. 

Mrs. Emmons (seizing the missive with ill- 
disguised eagerness). Thanks very much. 
(She glances hastily at its contents, and appears 
to be relieved.) Do you know that, for the 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 793.—20 





moment, I was afraid of having made some 
ridiculous mistake. But this is the letter— 
quite right. 

Mr. Mannino. You expressed yourself in 
a perfectly definite way; there couldn’t be 
any doubt of what you meant. (Looking at 
her earnestly.) Sure of that? 

Mrs. Emmons. Absolutely. (Looking 
down.) Will you believe that I was sorry to 
have to say, what I did? I can’t tell you how 
sorry. 

Mr. Manninc. Don’t bother, Teresa; 
really, | wish you wouldn’t. 

Mrs. Emmons (holding up her hand). You 





“IF YOU'RE QUITE THROUGH WITH MY 
HAND, BILLY, I'LL START MAKING TEA” 
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must let me go on, Billy. I owe it to myself 
to make you the fullest explanation. 

Mr. Manninc. Very well. 

Mrs. Emmons. | dare say you will con- 
sider it incredible, but until you spoke as you 
did the other night I had no idea that you 
cared in that way. Perhaps I ought to say, 
no clear idea. Of course we had been very 
good friends, and we had seen a lot of each 
other, and people were beginning to talk 
the old, old story. Moreover, a widow is not 
entitled to shield herself with the excuse of 
inexperience. So it was all my fault, and yet 
again, it wasn’t. I know it’s hopeless to 
make you understand the inwardness of 
that distinction. 

Mr. Manninc. Not necessarily. We just 
drifted along; wasn’t that it? 

Mrs. Emmons. You are too generous, and 
you make it harder for me than ever. (4 
pause.) Well, it couldn’t go on, and I should 
have been willing to face the truth months 
ago. But (a sigh) | am a woman. You 
are a man, and, like a man, you were 
determined to force the issue. Then I had 
to deal with it. 

[Mrs. Emmons rises and walks 
over to the fireplace. 

I tried to look at the situation honestly 
and unselfishly. I even considered the pos- 
sibility (A pause.) 

Mr. MANNING (rising). You were speak- 
ing of a possibility! 

Mrs. Emmons (waving him back). I asked 
myself a thousand questions; I imagined 
myself standing at every conceivable angle. 
No use. Then, after a sleepless night, I sat 
down and wrote you that letter—the hardest 
thing I ever had todo. Now you know it all. 

Mr. MANNING (leading-her over to a sofa). 
And I thank you for telling me the truth so 
frankly, Teresa. It makes it easier all round, 
doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Emmons (gratefully). Billy, you are 
the very best! It would have hurt me dread- 
fully to have lost your friendship. 

Mr. Manninc. You mean if I had be- 
haved like the majority of my spoiled and 

yetted sex—throwing away good, wholesome 
bread because the more delicious cake had 
been denied. I’m glad I’m not that kind of 
a fool. 

Mrs. Emmons (smiling applause). Sensi- 
ble Billy! 

Mr. Manninc (meditatively). It’s great to 
have the business finally settled. (//e draws 
a long breath.) Great, I tell you! Now when 
1 was in love with you— 

Mrs. Emmons (interrupting). Ah, the past 
tense! 

Mr. MANNING (ignoring the interruption). 

it was a harassing sort of existence for both 
of us. I was exacting, suspicious, unreason- 





able, and you felt the inevitable constraint 
and embarrassment of the situation. Now 
that the atmosphere is cleared, we can be 
our true selves again—jolly good friends and 
nothing more. 

Mrs. Emmons (with some sentiment). Ex- 
cept that a woman can never entirely forget. 
There are some memories that endure Tike 
the scent of old lavender. 

Mr. MANNING (prosaically). That’s easy 
enough. Some coffee-grains on a hot shovel, 
and open the window. (Drawing another long 
breath.) Vinew! but it does feel good to be 
over th fever. (Walking up and down the 
room.) You needn’t look so incredulous, 


Teresa. (Approaching.) Why, I could kiss 
you a dozen times now, and hardly realize 
what I was doing Fact, I assure you. 


Mrs. Emmons (drawing back). An inter- 
esting expe-iment, but I'll take your word 
for it. 

Mr. MANNING (carelessly). Just as you 
like. (Humming a few bars of the latest popu- 
lar air.) Heard that? It makes a ripping 
fox-trot. 

Mrs. Emmons. I should think it might. 
(4 pause.) You take it so well, Billy. I am 
proud of you. 

Mr. MaAnnine (airi/y). You never can 
tell; and it may have been a mistake all 
through—an error of mortal thought, you 
know. 

Mrs. Emmons. But you’re not a Christian 
Scientist, Billy Oh, I see what you mean. 
(4 little coldly.) It doesn’t seem quite the 
thing to jest 

[She Stops abrupily. 

Mr. Manninc. Excuse me, Teresa; I 
didn’t know you were sensitive 

Mrs. Emmons (breaking in, hastily). Not 
on that point, of course; but I shouldn’t like 
to feel that I had spoiled your whole life. 

Mr. Mannina. No fear. I’m sleeping 
better than ever, and eating like a horse. 

Mrs. Emmons. I am so glad. 

Mr. Manninii. You see I’ve thought it 
all out, and ca-efully, too. I’m not the 
pusillanimous, whining kind. There’s not a 
woman alive over whom I’d lose my appetite. 

Mrs. Emmons (lifting her eyebrows). Oh, 
really! 

Mr. Mannina. Besides, what good would 
it do? No sort of a compliment to a woman 
to substitute a case of dyspepsia for the ten- 
der passion; you see that. 

Mrs. Emmons (coldly). I suppose I do. 

Mr. Manninc. Besides, I dare say I'll 
marry sooner or later. 

Mrs. Emmons. Billy!! 

Mr. Manninc. My dear Teresa, you must 
be reasonable. You couldn’t expect me to 
wear the willow for the rest of my life just 
because you found yourself unable to mak 
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“TASTES RATHER PECULIAR. 


me the happiest of men. Indeed, you would 
be quite justified in despising me were I a 
creature with that sort of a chocolate-éclair 
spine. 

Mrs. Emmons. Humph! 

Mr. Manninec. You couldn’t want that 
you, of all women? 

Mrs. Emmons 
not. 

Mr. Mannine. Of course I’m not going to 
be in any tearing hurry. But I have been 
looking around a bit. 

Mrs. Emmons. Déja? 

Mr. Manninc. That was worthy of ‘Tal- 
leyrand himself. “Already?” Teresa, you'd 
be ripping on the stage. 

Mrs. Emmons (controlling 
effort). | hope you may be very happy, Mr. 
Manning. Pm sure you deserve to be. 

Mr. Mannine. I’ve been thinking that 
you might be willing to give me a little ad- 
vice. For instance, there is Irene Camp. 

Mrs. Emmons. You want me to be quite 
honest? 

Mr. Mannine. Of course. 

Mrs. Emmons. No then. 

Mr. Manninc. Why, she seems like a 
nice girl. 

Mrs. Emmons (earnestly). My dear Billy, 
you know that I am always loyal to my sex. 
But if Irene Camp were the last woman 
upon earth, and I were at my dying gasp 


(unwillingly). Certainly 


herself wiin an 


I DON’T DETECT ANY TEA” 


Mr. MANNING (interrupting). You would 
say, no? 

Mrs. Emmons. I should yell it. No! no!! 
no!!! 

Mr. Mannina. That possibility seems to 
be settled. Marion Wood? 

Mrs. Emmons. Too young. 

Mr. Mannina. Alice Howe? 

Mrs. Emmons. Too old. 

Mr. Manninc. Grace Hallowell? 

Mrs. Emmons. Too thin. 

Mr. Manninc. Miss Paulding? 

Mrs. Emmons. Too fat. 

Mr. Mannine. It appears rather difficult 
to suit you, Teresa. 

Mrs. Emmons (smiling). You are quite 
too transparent, my dear Billy; and I know 
you don’t care a button for any of these 
girls. But how about the young person at 
Ally van Arsdale’s tea? 

Mr. Manninc. To be sure. Tall and 
slender; wore sables and a big bunch of 
Italian violets 

Mrs. Emmons (interrupting). 
sent her. 

Mr. MANNING (carelessly). I believe I did. 
How did you come to notice her? 

Mrs. Emmons. Well, she is somewhat pro- 
noncée. I don’t mean anything unpleasant. 

Mr. Manninec. | epee — 

Mrs. Emmons (meditative! Who was it 
who told me about meeting hen Miss 


That you 
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Mr. MAnNnine (interrupting). Don’t let’s 
mention names, please. 

Mrs. Emmons (snappishly). You can’t 
call a cat names. However, I’m perfectly 
willing to change the subject, and I see the 
water is boiling. 

[She goes over to the tea-table, and 
seats herself. 

Mr. MAnninc (following, and taking a seat 
opposite). By the way, Teresa, isn’t this 
leap-year? 

Mrs. Emmons. I believe so. 
had any proposals? 

Mr. MANNING (somewhat sheepishly). I 
dare say it might be called that. 

Mrs. Emmons (giving a little start, and 
spilling the hot water). Ouch! (Recovering 
herself.) Why, Billy, how exciting! You 
must tell me all about it. 

Mr. Manninc (eagerly). Thanks; I 
should like to confide in—in a friend. It 
really knocked me all in a heap. To begin at 
the beginning— 

Mrs. Emmons (interrupting). One mo- 
ment, Billy. Strong or weak? 

Mr. MANNING. Strong, please. To go 
on, then: I’ve known this girl pretty well 
at least I thought | did. 

Mrs. Emmons (looking in teapot). I’m 
afraid I’ve put in too much hot water. Did 
you say that you wanted it very weak? 

Mr. Mannina. Not weak at all. Strong! 
strong!! 


Have you 


Mrs. Emmons (slightly offended). Vl try 


and remember. Cream or lemon? 

Mr. Manninc. Cream, please. I know, 
Teresa, that you are inwardly accusing me of 
allsorts of fickleness and shallow-heartedness. 
But don’t forget that you had refused me, 
point-blank; and there was to be no appeal 
from your decision. Then, again— 

Mrs. Emmons. Excuse me for interrupting 
you, Billy; but will you have a little rum 
with the lemon? 

Mr. Manninc. No; just cream. As I 
was saying, Teresa, there’s many a heart to 
be caught on the hop. Now I recognized 
something about this letter— 

Mrs. Emmons (breaking in). Oh, a letter! 
How extraordinary! (Regaining her sel/- 
control.) Sugar? 

Mr. Mannino. No sugar. Why, yes; I 
thought I told you about the letter. I re- 
ceived it immediately after reading your 
turn-down. (Abstractedly.) Shall | ever for- 
get the mingled feelings 

Mrs. Emmons (very busy with a teacup). 
Did you say rum with sugar, and no cream? 
Oh, I beg your pardon; it was cream and 
rum. 

Mr. MANNING (coming out of his reverie 
with a start). | beg your pardon. 

Mrs. Emmons. Lemon? 
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Mr. Manninc. No, thank you; I prefer 
cream. 

Mrs. Emmons. Stupid of me! 
an interesting letter? 

Mr. Manninc. Made me feel all kinds 
cheap and humble and undeserving. Goes 
to show it must be the real thing—what? 

Mrs. Emmons (shortly). Here’s your tea; 
hope it’s all right. 

Mr. MAaAnnine (drinking). Tastes rather 
peculiar. (Drinking.) Rum and sugar and 
cream andlemon. But I don’t detect any tea. 

Mrs. Emmons (looking in teapot). I must 
have forgotten to put any in. I am so sorry. 

Mr. MANNING (setting down his cup). We 
can try again. Can’t we? (Relighting the 
spirit-lamp.) There; it will boil in a minute 
or two. Well, what do you think? 

Mrs. Emmons (with feeling). | hope you 
won't make any mistake, Billy. 

Mr. Manninc. Why, no; I don’t see 
how I could. The meaning of the letter was 
perfectly plain. 

Mrs. Emmons. I was thinking of the old 
Italian proverb, “Better alone than badly 
accompanied.” 

Mr. Mannine. It should be written in 
letters of gold. But what has that to do 
with me? 

Mrs. Emmons (somewhat irrelevantly). Tell 
me one thing honestly. Why did you propose 
to me night before last? 

Mr. MANNING (surprised). Why! 

Mrs. Emmons. Well, you can hardly ex- 
pect me to believe that this other—er—ex- 
perience happened out of the blue sky; that 
you had no idea of the development of this 
new situation. 

Mr. MANNING (weakly). You forget it’s 
leap-year. 

Mrs. Emmons (contemptuously). Pf! you 
must have given the creature some encour- 
agement. And all the time you were palaver- 
ing and philandering with me. I never felt so 
insulted in my life. 

Mr. MANNING (trying 
you'd let me say a word— 

Mrs. Emmons (cutting him short). There’s 
nothing you can say which I'd even pretend 
to listen to. Go tell the sables-and-Italian- 
violets lady that I wish her (setting her teeth 
hard and snapping out each word) every 
possible—happiness. 

Mr. Manninc. But it isn’t that particu- 
lar girl at all. I’ve never even thought of her 
since the van Arsdale tea. 

Mrs. Emmons (iragically). Irene Camp! 

Mr. Mannine. See here, Teresa, I don’t 
propose to be catechized as though I were a 
small boy suspected of having been in swim- 
ming. It isn’t Irene Camp, but that’s all 
you ll get out of me. 

Mrs. Emmons (losing her head a trifle). 
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Billy, | can’t see you 
wreck your whole life. 
Sooner than have you do 
anything rash I’d—l’d 

Mr. MANNING (warn- 
ingly). Don’t say any- 
thing you might regret, 
Teresa. Perhaps I had 
better be entirely frank, 
and confess that I have 
decided to accept 

Mrs. Emmons. Billy! 

Mr. MANNING (defen- 
sively). Why not? You 
can’t go on playing dog- 
in-the-manger. 

Mrs. Emmons. You 
haven’t yet answered my 
question. Why did you 
propose to me night be- 
fore last? 

Mr. MANNING (hesitat- 
ing). Why, we had been 
just good friends, and 
for so long a time 

Mrs. EMMons (inter 
rupting). 1 see—safety 
first! 

Mr. Manninc. And 
it was the highest com- 
pliment 

Mrs. Emmons (inter 
rupting). Compliment! Precisely. Such an 
easy way of making oneself agreeable. Also 
sO Inexpensive. 

Mr. MAnnine (rising). Good-by, Teresa. 

Mrs. Emmons (rising). Good-by, Mr. 
Manning. 

[As in the first scene, they stand 
motionless for a moment or two, 
their hands closely interclasped. 

Mr. MANNING (withdrawing his hand). 
his is all very pleasant, but I think we are 
forgetting Now don’t let the mercury fall 
clear out of sight, Teresa. After all, you are 
my oldest and best friend, and I have decided 
to give you my complete confidence. 

Mrs. Emmons (nervously). No, no! 

Mr. Mannine. I insist. (He takes an- 
other sheet of letter-paper from his pocket-book 
and hands it to her.) Here is the letter; pos- 
sibly you may recognize 

Mrs. Emmons (snatching at the letter). 
What! (She glances through the letter, and 
begins tearing it into minute fragments.) Of 
course, it is my letter; I can’t deny it. 

Mr. Mannina. It came in the same en- 
velope; in fact, | had to pay extra postage. 

Mrs. Emmons (Siiffy). So sorry! 

Mr. Manninc. Oh, I don’t mind the two 
cents. Now I| presume that this second let- 
ter was another draft of your answer to my 
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““JUST ONE MORE QUESTION, TERESA wHy?”’ 


request. Only it was as decidedly affirma- 
tive as the first was negative. What was a 
man to think? 

Mrs. Emmons (meeting his eye). That I 
had two minds in the matter? (Defianily.) 
Well, then, I did. I wrote both letters, and 
tried to decide which one to send. How 
the two came to be inclosed in the same 
envelope I can’t imagine. After the post had 
gone | looked for this letter and couldn’t find 
it. I was afraid there was some mistake, but 
I never dreamt of anything so awful as this. 

[She sinks down on the sofa and 
covers her face with her hands. 
A long pause follows. 

Mrs. Emmons (looking up). I—I thought 
you had gone. 

Mr. MANNING (patiently). My dear Te- 
resa, how can I go before I have received a 
plain answer to a plain question? 

Mrs. Emmons (from behind her handker- 
chief). But—but you’ve had two. 

Mr. Mannina. Ah, I understand; I am 
to take my choice between them. Well 
then— (He kneels at her side, takes her hand, 
and 1s about to ratse it to his lips.) Just one 
more question, Teresa Why? 

Mrs. Emmons. Because. 
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Showing Off 
THE five-year-old daughter was 
about to say her prayers one 
evening when she asked her mother 
if she might whisper them rather 
than say them aloud. Her mother 
granted the request, but when the 
child finished she was somewhat 

startled to hear her say: 
“Mother, what do you suppose 
I did? I counted to a hundred 
by tens. I thought God might 
like to know that I[ could do it.” 





No Directions 


LITTLE Edward’s garden had 
just been completed that morn- 
ing, each tiny row had had its seed- 
envelope fastened on a stick, pic- 
turing here a radish, there an onion, 
etc.; but, alas! a heavy rain had 


=~ 


SSN —" already washed away the en- 

WSS. ‘ , velopes. Edward was in tears. 

When questioned, he exclaimed: 

“When you get them, John, I’ll come “Oh, mamma, the little pictures 

in and we can talk to them together.” have all been washed away! How 

will the little seed know what to 
grow up into?” 


Everybody was “It” 

LITTLE girl who had 

visited an Episcopalian 
church for the first time 
described the service as 
follows: 

“When we went in they 
were standing up, singing, 
but pretty soon they sat 
down and played hide-and- 
seek.” 

“Did what?” asked her 
mother. 

“Well, of course no one 
went and hid, but they all 
covered up their faces and 
counted to themselves.” 


Boiling 

LD Tabby had settled 
herself leisurely and 
luxuriously in front of the 
great parlor stove. Little 
Alice, who was visiting her 
aunt that day, regarded her 
with absorbed interest for 
afew moments. There was 
no cat in Alice’s home, and 
when Tabby began to purr 
loudly in her contentment 
the little miss ran to the 
door and called out, loudly: 
“Oh, Aunt Edna! Aunt ? v 

Edna! Come here, quick! “Are you fond of Chaminade ? 
The cat’s begun to boil!” “Yes, but I have to be very careful what I eat.” 
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Very Likely 
“1t ASK you, sir, would you 
take your daughter to see a 
play like that?” 
“And I answer you, madam, 
No; the chances are ten to one 
that she has already seen it.” 


Cupid’s Compromise 

A PHILADELPHIA girl is 

cruel enough to tell of an 
incident in connection with the 
advances made by a suitor of 
very ample proportions. It 
seems that the corpulent ad 
mirer had proposed to the girl 
in good, old-fashioned style, and 
that, being of a_ sentimental 
turn, he had actually gone on 
his knees to her. 

Finally, when it was made 
perfectly plain to him that there 
was no hope, the fat man sighed 
and said, “If you will not ac- 
cept my offer, at least help me 
up.” 


Judging by a Sample 

SHE reached San Francisco 

after dark, and was met by 
friends who motored her to their 
country home on a hillside. 

The next morning she walked 
out onto the breakfast - porch quite pre 
pared to be astounded with the grandeur of 
California. Down an avenue of tall trees 
she caught a glimpse of sky-blue water. 
“What is that water?” she asked. 
“That,” replied her hostess, a bit proudly, 
‘is the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Oh! I had an idea it was larger.”’ 


Economy of Labor 


ITTLE June’s father had just returned 

from the store and was opening up some 
sheets of sticky fly-paper and placing it abuut 
the room. June watched a minute and then 
burst out with: 

“Oh, papa, down at the corner grocery you 
can get the paper with the flies already 
caught. They have lots of it in the window.” 


Disappointed 

EDGAR, aged five, was driving from the 

station on his first visit to Maine. His 
mother, noticing a troubled look on his face 
as he looked about, said: 

““What’s the matter, dear? Don’t you like 
the beautiful country?” 

“Yes, mother, but on my map Maine is 
red!” 
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Friendly Interest 


TITTLE six-year-old Jane had accompanied 

her mother to the moving-picture show to 
see Geraldine Farrar in “Carmen.” The 
bull-fight in the last act was the only part 
in which she took much interest, but then she 
was greatly excited. In the end, when the 
climax had been reached in the death of Car- 
men and the soldier, and everything was still, 
a little voice was heard very clearly: 

“Mamina, did the cow die, too?” 


Satisfied 


ETURNING home from a scientific meet- 

ing one night, a college professor, who was 
noted for his concentration of thought, was 
still pondering deeply on the subject that had 
been under discussion. Upon entering his 
room he heard a noise that appeared to come 
from under the bed. 

“Is there any one there?” he asked, ab- 
sently. 

“No, professor,” answered the intruder, 
knowing his peculiarities. 

“That’s strange,” murmured the professor. 
“T was almost sure I heard some one under 


the bed.” 
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Up-Stairs 
HI y never let me _ be down-stairs 
When company comes nights, 
But hurry me to bed at six 
And put out all the lights. 
The ladies laugh in mother’s 
And leave their lovely coats 
And perfume-bags, and mother says 
Chey all tell anecdotes. 


room 


And dinner lasts and lasts and lasts 
Mill 1 get awful cold; 
But how can people go to sleep 
And do what they are told? 
It’s hours before I smell them smoke 
That’s how | know they’re through 
And I hug tight the banister 
And wish I dared Say ** Boo!” 


y don’t have such good times down-stairs. 


[hey’re too dressed up, you see. 
They never romp. They just behave. 
Chey couldn’t play like me. 
But if they’d only ask me down 
When folks come e-ven-ings, 
I know they'd have a better time, 
For 1 could teach them things. 


It’s terrible to be grown-up 
And like that evervwheres. 
I guess I’m better off just me: 
l’d rather stay up-stairs. 
Ruta Wricut KAUFFMAN 


Reversed 


A GANG of Italian laborers were working 

in a section of Boston where the mud was 
excessively deep. Suddenly one of the gang 
cried out: 

“Help! Help!” 

*“What’s the matter out there?” 
voice from the construction shanty. 

“Queek! Bringa da shov’! Bringa da 
peek! Antonio’s stuck in da mud.” 

“How far in? 


“Up to hees knees.” 

“Oh, let him walk out.” 

“No! no! He canna no walk! 
end up!” 


came a 


He wronga 


No Danger 


HE manager of a millionaire’s magnificent 

estate had sent for a roofer to repair a leak 
in the roof of the mansion. 

Pat Flinn was sent to do the job, and as he 
entered the front hall the butler, in a subdued 
voice, said: 

“You are requested to be careful of the 
inlaid floors as you go through the halls; 
they have just been waxed.” 

“Oh, sure, there’s no danger of me slippin’ 
on thim,” replied Flinn. “I’ve spikes in me 


shoes.’ 














The Spider and the Fly 








